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FOREWORD 


Tuis volume of THE ANNALS contains the addresses delivered at the Fifty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of The Academy, held on April 14 and 15, 1950, with the general 
title “Point Four: Too Much or Too Little?” 

In addition, there is an article by Joseph Stagg Lawrence and one by Chia Lin 

~Pan. 

The articles herewith presented carry forward the discussion of Point Four which 
was taken up in the March 1950 volume of THE ANNALS under the title “Aiding 
Underdeveloped Areas Abroad.” 

James C, CHARLESWORTH 


Point Four and the Third Countries 


By OWEN LATTIMORE 


E must examine the Point Four 

Program from two points of view 
——that of the United States, which is 
launching a program that will affect the 
lives and interests of other peoples and 
nations, and that of the nations which, 
we hope, will co-operate with the pro- 
gram and thus strengthen our position 
in the world. 


NEw DEVELOPMENT IN CAPITALISM 


From the American point of view, 
President Truman was bold indeed when 
he called for this “bold new program.” 
He was calling for nothing less than a 
new chapter in the development of mod- 
ern capitalism Under the doctrine of 
laissez faire, venture capital is entitled 
to the rewards of private profit because 
it takes, on its own responsibility, the 
risks of loss—loss which is borne by the 
private investor and is not paid back to 
him by any kind of state guarantee or 
subsidy. But Point Four, which is po- 
litical in its intention though economic 
in its method of application, proposes 
a new approach to the investment of 
American capital abroad. 

Because it is believed that a continu- 
ing flow of private profit is good for the 
American society, it is proposed to en- 
courage venture capital to go abroad. 
The legal and administrative details 
have not yet been finally determined, 
but under certain conditions, which in- 
clude political approval of the nature of 
the investment and political approval of 
the country in which the investment is 
to be made, it is proposed that the 
United States Government should un- 
derwrite American investments abroad. 


providing facilities for collecting profits 
in dollars instead of “soft” currencies, 
and insurance against nationalization of 
enterprises started abroad; but the to- 
tal effect will be that the Government 
will assume some of the risks that used 
to be assumed by venture capital with- 
out government aid. 

This means that a citizen who is not 
an investor in such an undertaking may, 
as a taxpayer, be called upon to pay his 
share of a loss incurred in a private ven- 
ture which was approved because it was 
considered to be in the national inter- 
est. The citizen, being a voter as well 
as a taxpayer, therefore has reason to 
take with the utmost seriousness his 
rights and responsibilities as an indi- 
vidual in the democratic process of de- 
bate about issues and methods. That 
process of debate is part of the process 
of policy-making, the end product of 
which issues from the White House and 
the Department of State and the Con- 
gress in the form of declared programs 
of American policy abroad. 

The responsible citizen should not, 
however, limit his responsibility to con- 
sideration of American policy and the 
American interest as seen from America. 
In order to see policy in the round, and 
to understand its full effects and im- 
plications, it is necessary to consider 
also its other aspect—-the aspect in 
which it appears to the peoples toward 
whom American policy is projected, and 
among whom it is expected to operate. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF UNDERDEVELOPED 
CoUNTRIES 


The Point Four Program has been 


The support may go no farther than -planned specifically for underdeveloped 
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nations. These do not have the modern 
forms of industrial production. Nor do 
they have the kind of agriculture which, 
because it works in conjunction with an 
industrial economy, can be easily mecha- 
nized. Lack of modern forms of pro- 
duction goes along with lack of modern 
forms of transport, distribution, and 
consumption. These deficiencies, more- 
over, interact. Lack of industrial pro- 
duction makes it difficult to modernize 
transportation; lack of modern trans- 
portation makes it difficult to speed up 
industrialization. ) 

Geographically, the underdeveloped 
countries lie to one side of the vast con- 
frontation of power between the United 
States and Russia that throws its grim 
shadow across all contemporary politi- 
cal and economic thinking. Americans 
therefore hope that the Point Four Pro- 
gram will result in drawing a larger 
number of countries toward the Ameri- 
can side. Russians and Communists 
fear that it will result in increasing the 
quantity of raw materials and the num- 
ber of strategic areas under American 
control. The underdeveloped countries 
are to be found in Asia, Africa, and 
Central and South America. I shall 
here draw my illustrations only from 
Asia, because I know Asia at first hand. 
My neglect of Africa and Central and 
South America, however, does not mean 
either that I think they are exactly like 
Asia, or that I think they are entirely 
different from Asia. Nor does it imply 
that I think they are less important than 
Asia. | 

When people in Asia think of the pos- 
sibility of speeding up the development 
of their countries through American 
Point Four aid, a number of considera- 
tions influence their thinking. First— 
and this is altogether to America’s ad- 
vantage—everybody in Asia is, to put 
it mildly, fully aware of both America 
and Russia, and there are far more peo- 
ple who would like to have what Ameri- 


cans have, and to live as Americans do, 
than there are who want what Russians 
have, and would like to live as Russians 
do. 

Beyond. this advantage in launching 
an American policy, however, there lie 
the difficulties that must be dealt with 
in carrying an American policy through 
to a successful conclusion. Most of 
Asia has long lived in a state of subjec- 
tion. Some countries have been under 
colonial rule, others have been treated 
as spheres of influence by the countries 
of Europe. Now, as a result of World 
War II, there is more national freedom 
in Asia than there has been for several 
centuries. Countries that were colonies 
have become independent. Countries 
that have not become entirely independ- 
ent have become more nearly independ- 
ent than they were ten years ago. 

Generally speaking, the increase of 
independence in Asia is not attributed, 
by people in Asia itself, to either 
America or Russia. It is attributed 
primarily to the weakening of Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands in the long 
struggle against Germany and Japan. 
In the special case of China, some 
peoplé remember the aid they got from 
Russia before Russia itself was attacked 
by Germany; far more people re- 
member and appreciate the major part 
played by America in defeating Japan; 
but what most people remember is that 
they themselves, whether they were un- 
der the Kuomintang government or un- 
der Communist leadership, stood and 
fought against the Japanese longer than 
anybody else. 

Because almost anywhere in Asia free- 
dom is new, and in many places not yet 
complete, the most emotional factor in 
politics is not the form of government 
under which freedom is to be main- 
tained, but the fact of freedom itself. 
Because of this emotional factor there 
is not a nation in Asia—and this very 
decidedly includes China—that will of 
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its own consent let its association with 
either Russia or America take a form 
that looks like a reimposition of foreign 
control. Let us see how this general 
consideration applies to specific coun- 
tries in which a Point Four program 
might operate. I shall not take China 
first, because China is not now open to 
American policy. Only after we have 
considered how a Point Four program 
might be carried out in other countries 
now can we speculate on how a similar 
program might be offered to China in 
the future. 


DISTRUST IN FORMER DEPENDENCIES 


India and Indonesia are two very dif- 
ferent countries; but neither of them 
would have become independent by 
1950 had not Great Britain and the 
Netherlands been weakened by World 
War II. The modern forms of demo- 
cratic political thinking and organiza- 
tion and the modern forms of economic 
activity came to India from Britain, and 
to Indonesia. from the Netherlands and 
from international investors. Modern 
political agitation began with the In- 
dians demanding for themselves in In- 
dia, and the Indonesians in Iondonesia, 
no more than the British and the Dutch 
already had for themselves in Britain 
and the Netherlands. The attitude of 
the British and the Dutch, right up to 
the very end, alternated between obsti- 
nate refusal and persistent evasion. 

This historical record has left be- 
hind it, unfortunately, a deep suspicion. 
Indians knew that the British were 
democratic in Britain but not demo- 
cratic toward India. Indonesians knew 
that the Dutch were democratic in the 
Netherlands but not toward Indonesia. 
Therefore Indians and Indonesians will 
not take it for granted that any coun- 
try, just because it is democratic within 
its own frontiers, will be democratic in 
its relations with them. As far as 


America is concerned, this is a suspicion 
that cannot be overcome by propaganda. 
It will have to be overcome by the na- 
ture of American policy in action. 

The problem is, in fact, probably 
more serious for the United States than 
it is fcr Britain and the Netherlands. 
Once they had, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, negotiated their settlements, mutual 
confidence began to improve between 
India and Britain and between Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands. But these 
and other countries in Asia are not yet 
sure whether there is a difference be- 
tween democracy for home consumption 
in the United States and the brand of- 
fered for export. , 

In this respect, economic problems are 
related *o political problems. In both 
India and Indonesia, the first modern 
economic undertaking was the creation 
of foreign investments. This undertak- 
ing created wealth within the colonial 
countries, and the possibilities of still 
greater wealth for the future; but it 
also, especially in the early years, 
drained wealth out of the country. 
Even later, when Indians and Indo- 
nesians themselves began to feel that 
they were capable of modern forms of 
enterprise in their own countries, they 
found that they were at a disadvantage. 
The political system favored the for- 
eigner, and the banking and credit sys- 
tem also favored the foreigner. 

On this side also, the historical record 
has left behind a heritage of suspicion. 
Even the man who is himself a capi- 
talist in India or Indonesia, and is will- 
ing to we:come the partnership of for- 
elgn capital in developing the country, 
has always, at the back of his mind, the 
fear that foreign capital may once more ` 
control the country. He is therefore 
willing to admit foreign capital only 
under the safeguard of sovereign con- 
trol under his own national government, 
in order to retain a political guarantee 
against economic control. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF POINT Four 


This means that Point Four pro- 
grams can only be put in operation in 
such countries after an agreement has 
been reached that is satisfactory to both 
sides. On the American side, there must 
be the conviction that the American na- 
tional interest is promoted; otherwise 
there is no reason why the state should 
underwrite the venture capital of the 
private investor. On the side of any 
country in Asia, there must be not only 
the conviction that the national inter- 
est is promoted, but also the conviction 
that the national interest is not being 
subordinated to the American national 
interest. 

This in turn means that the entire field 
of Point Four activity must be thought 
of in terms of alliance—-not control. In 
building up a structure of alliances, 
moreover, it must always be remembered 
that a relationship of equality between 
allies implies the sharing of sacrifices as 
well as the sharing of benefits. The 
“question of sacrifice is of the very great- 
est importance, because there is not a 
country in Asia that can modernize its 
economy, with or without Point Four 
aid, unless it is willing to face real and 
heavy sacrifices. There will have to be 
long and severe effort before there is 
any reward. ‘Taxes will have to come 
before profits. Peasants will have even 
less cloth to wear and less vegetable oil 
to burn in their earthenware saucer- 
lamps while they are paying, from their 
already cruelly small incomes, for the 
dams that will eventually store water 
for irrigation and electric power. In any 
such country, if foreign capital is al- 
lowed to be invested for pure profit, to 
be exported immediately from, the coun- 
try, the political reaction will be savage. 

American policy must take full ac- 
count of this situation. The countries 
that accept Point Four aid must be con- 
vinced from the beginning that Ameri- 


can capital is getting no more than a 
fair reward for services contributed to 
the country in which it operates. In or- 
der to secure that confidence, the Ameri- 
can investor, and the United States Gov- 
ernment standing behind him, must be 
prepared to accept a number of limita- 
tions. First, the desire of the American 
investor to place his capital where it will 
be most profitable will have to be ad- 
justed to the need of the government of 
the country tc have the capital placed 
where it will do most good to the 
economy of the country, and do it most 
quickly. Second, the American inves- 
tor, working with the American Govern- 
ment, will often have to accept a time 
limit before he can begin to collect 
profits in American dollars, and a fur- 
ther time limit before he is allowed to 
repatriate his capital to America. Third, 
the American investor will have to re- 
sign himself to the fact that the receiv- 
ing country will prefer investment in ac- 
tivities that can, within a few years, be 
taken over completely either by the 
government of the country.that is being 
aided, or by private capitalists in that 
country. 

Ultimately, this will mean that the 
whole American nation will have to 
share, through taxes, in building up and 
modernizing the economies of countries 
that are not under American control. 


RESULTS TO BE GAINED 


The sacrifice, I am convinced, is worth 
making. Allies freely associated with 
the United States because they benefit 
by that association are worth having. 
Countries that are discontented with 
their association with the United States 
because they believe they are being con- 
trolled or exploited by the United States 
are undependable. Countries which, out 
of their association with the United 
States, develop an increasing class of 
modern-minded men running modern 
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enterprises are the allies most worth 
having, because the most solid and 
sound democratic structures grow up 
where men who feel that they are free 
within their own country and independ- 
ent of foreign rule join together to pro- 
tect and promote their freedom by elect- 
ing men of their own kind to represent 
them and their own government. 

A Point Four program carried out in 
this spirit will hasten, I believe, a de- 
velopment that has been foreseen by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann in the April 
number of Atlantic Monthiy—the rise 
of a group of nations all along the fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union that will be 
independent of control both from Mos- 
cow and from Washington. I believe 
that I was earlier by several years than 
Mr. Lippmann in foreseeing this de- 
velopment, but knowing that you will 
agree with me in considering him to be 
a much greater authority than I am, I 
shall quote from what he has written 
recently rather than from what I have 
written in the past. Mr. Lippmann be- 
lieves that we are at 


the beginning of the end of the idea that 
the world must, and that the world will, 
align itself in two camps, the one directed 
from Moscow and the other from Washing- 
ton. That idea has been at the root of 
Soviet policy, and also of American policy. 
It is the one idea which the communist 
world and the non-communist world agreed 
upon. In every doctrine of the Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist creed we have challenged 
the basic principles except in this one. We 
too have said that the world would be, 
could be, and had to be divided into two 
camps. 


Mr. Lippmann gives his reasons for 
believing that this joint Soviet-Ameri- 
can belief was wrong, and that we are 
going, in fact, to have a three-way di- 
vision of power between the Moscow 
world, the Washington world, and a 
world of states controlled by neither 
Moscow nor Washington. Every Ameri- 


can interested in world problems should 
read those reasons. I shall here add, for 
myself, one reference to a book of my 
own. In Situation in Asta, published in 
1949, I pointed to the probable emer- 
gence of a group of “third nations,” con- 
trolled by neither Russia nor the United 
States, and argued that such states 
would probably prove to be politically 
stronger and more important than “third 
parties” within states. 

Having surveyed in a general way the 
problems involved in Point Four eco- 
nomic relations between the United 
States and countries in Asia that are not 
under American control, and with Point 
Four aid can be expected not to fall un- 
der Communist control, let us consider 
the kind of economic and political re- 
lations that might exist- between the 
United States and China. 


Tue Facts In CHINA 


In all questions of politics it is wise 
to begin with the facts as they are, re- 
sisting the human instinct to substitute 
some other sét of facts that we might 
prefer to exist. The broad facts in 
China are that the country is controlled 
by a Communist minority which is nu- 
merically small but has been toughened 
by many years of varied political, eco- 
nomic, and military experience. The 
Communists have drawn into their serv- 
ice a considerable non-Communist per- 
sonnel. ‘They also have considerable 
popular suport. Neither the quantity 
nor the quality of this support can be - 
exactly measured by voting or public 


opinion tests, but the most competent 


observers are practically unanimous in 
the opinion that it is strongly national- 
ist, rather than Marxist, in character. 
One fact does stand out in rugged sim- 
plicity. The frontier between China 
and Russia is a longer frontier than that 
between Canada and the United States. 
Therefore, though the relations between 
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China and Russia may vary between 
cordiality and hostility, Russia will al- 
ways be China’s most important neigh- 
bor. 

At present, China is tightly pressed 
against Russia. There is an anti-Com- 
munist rump government on. Formosa. 
This government has no hope whatever 
of reconquering the mainland of China. 
But it does still have an air force of 
American-made planes -and naval ships 
that were supplied by the United States. 
With these forces, it maintains a block- 
ade of China’s chief commercial port, 
Shanghai, and bombs the populous 
coastal cities from Canton to Shanghai, 
- inflicting damage and loss of life that 
is almost entirely civilian. 

This treatment results in focusing the 
nationalist feeling of China sharply 
against the United States. The peo- 
ple think of the rump government on 
Taiwan as one that they abandoned in 
disgust. They attribute its ability to 
bomb and shell them solely to its Ameri- 
can supplies. 

It is now reliably reported that the 
Russians are building up a strong air 
base at Shanghai, and that they -may 
eventually help the Communist govern- 
ment to take Taiwan.’ It is -my belief 
that if it were not for the American- 
equipped raids from Taiwan, Chinese 


nationalist feeling would-not permit the 


creation of a Russian base at Shanghai. 
The people would react against a gov- 
ernment that brought in foreigners to 
occupy a point of military control within 
their country. But the bombing and 
the blockade provide the only possible 


curtain behind which the Russians can. 


penetrate China all the way to Shanghai. 
~ American tolerance and tacit approval 
of the desperate and hopeless attack 
from Taiwan provide the- only possible 
circumstances in which the Russians can 
be made to appear to be coming in to 
relieve China rather than to control 
China. 


SUGGESTED UNITED States POLICY 


Direct relations between Washington 
and the new government of China can 
wait. They should wait until the Chi- 
nese Government is willing to make 
dignified and honorable relations pos- 
sible. The first step should be, not to 
recognize the new government, but to 
disavow American approval and support 
of the rump of the old government. 
This could be done by allowing those 
members of the United Nations who 
wish to do so, to vote to unseat the old 
Chinese delegation to the United Na- 
tions and seat a new one. Conditions 
would then be created in which China 
was no longer pressed tightly against 
Russia, and in which relations between 
China and non-Communist countries 
could be based on mutually advanta- 
geous trade. American relations with 
China could then return to the classic 
definition of favoring the territorial in- 
tegrity and undivided political sover- 
eignty of China. 

If, in Chinese domestic politics, there 
is to be a foreign nation that deals with 
and favors one political party rather 
than the entire nation and people, let 
that nation be Russia. America should 
be willing to’ show friendliness not to- 
ward individuals and not toward any 
one party, but toward the nation and 
the people. The only demand that 
should be made is that whatever rela- 
tions there may be between the United 
States and China should be carried on 
under conditions of dignity and equality. 
If hostility and political fanaticism de- 
velop, let the Chinese people see that 
the friction comes from their govern- 
ment, not ours. Denial of trade would 
inflict more hardship on China than on 
us. If it is to be denied, let the Chinese 
see that they are made to suffer by their 
own government, not ours. 

The Russians undoubtedly have sur- 
plus air squadrons that they can base 
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along the coast of China; but -such 
forces cannot solve the vast economic 
and administrative problems of China. 
To make economic progress with the 
minimum of suffering, the Chinese need 
to be on good terms with countries other 
than Russia. For them, two-sided rela- 
tions with Communist Russia on the one 
side and the non-Communist world on 
the other would be an inestimable ad- 
vantage. If a harsh Communist isola- 
tion is to be inflicted on them, let us at 
least avoid the tragic and cruel irony of 
having it inflicted on them by the non- 
Communist world. 

Two-way relations would mean, for 
China, less dependence on Russia. Chi- 
na’s capacity for relative independence 
of Russia is much greater than that of 
any of the satellite countries from Po- 
land to Rumania, or an ex-satellite coun- 


try like Yugoslavia. -Such relative in~ 


dependence would probably be called a 
Chinese Titoism—but, in my opinion, 
not altogether accurately, because China, 
like India or Pakistan, has the mass and 
bulk to live a life of its own without de- 
pendence upon either the Soviet or the 
western bloc. 

A China of this kind could in tact be- 
come closely associated with the “third 
countries” of Asia, without becoming 
exactly like them. An outcome of this 
kind would not be ideal for the United 
States, but it would be much better 


than presenting Russia with an Ameri- 
can-made Russian satellite—a satellite 
shaped to Russia’s use by China’s con- 
viction of the unforgiving hostility of 
the United States. 


CO-OPERATION WITH UNITED NATIONS 


In closing, I want to draw a conclu- 
sion that emerges logically, I think, 
from everything that I have been say- 
ing. Political relations with the kind 
of “third country” that appears to be 
emerging in Asia, and economic rela- 
tions of the Point Four kind, can be 
best handled by increasing the partici- 
pation of the United States in all the 
activities of the United Nations, Every 
country in the world that is not itself 
a giant power like the United States 
or Russia looks longingly toward the 
United Nations. All these countries feel 
more assured in the multinational at- 
mosphere of the United Nations than 
they do, as weaker individual powers, 
in dealing alone with the giants. 

Even a straight national American 
policy like the Point Four kind of eco- 
nomic activity should be clósely co- 
ordinated with the similar technical aid 
program of the United Nations. Ameri- 
ca’s financial and economic aid in de- 
veloping other countries should be 
spread between independent Point Four 
aid and joint participation in United 
Nations technical aid. 
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Point Four, Dollar Gap, and Full Employment 


By Joan H. G. Pierson * 


HEN in the future some histo- 
rian takes time to plot the many 
different roads leading to Point Four, he 
will undoubtedly find much to interest 
him in the first session of the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
which took place in London in the au- 
tumn of 1946. 

This meeting was in many respects 
extraordinary. The economies of the 
eighteen geographically scattered na- 
tions represented on the Committee 
were widely dissimilar. Their interests, 
therefore, and, indeed, their practical 
necessities illustrated most of the theo- 
retically possible combinations. A great 
effort was made to harmonize these dif- 
fering points of view in a constructive 
manner. The range of the effort was 
enormous. Measured by the number 
and importance of the general principles 
at stake, not to speak of the complexity 
of the attendant detail, it is doubtful 
whether there had ever been an interna- 
tional economic conference of compa- 
rable scope. The draft document which 
emerged began to suggest—bearing in 
mind the charters of already going con- 
cerns such as the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, and 
the United Nations itself—the distinct 
possibility of evolving a coherent over- 
all world economic code. l 


* The views expres3ed in this article are 
solely the responsibility ofthe author, and do 
not necessarily represent those of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration or any 
other agency. 


LONDON, 1946 


For present purposes, the most inter- 
esting aspect of this International Trade 
Organization preparatory conference was 
the way a particular set of partly com- 
peting, partly complementary principles 
began to fall into place, or at least into 
some sort of relationship to one an- 
other. There was a kind of classic sim- 
plicity about the accommodation process 
at this early stage. 

First, delegates from a number of 
economically advanced countries and 
others said that their governments could 
not bind themselves to refrain from im- 
posing trade restrictions unless they 
could be assured against another de- 
pression in the United States. The eco- 
nomic stability of nations all over the 
world was dependent, they said, on what 
happened to employment and effective 
demand in the major industrial nations, 
especially the United States. They ham- 
mered the point that the most impor- 
tant issue before the conference was full 
employment. 

At this juncture a delegate from one 
of the underdeveloped countries said 
that full employment was all very well, 
but that it offered no solution for the 
problems of his country. What was 
needed there was not just full employ- 
ment, but productive full employment; 
not just elimination of unemployment, 
but elimination of underemployment. In 
short, what was needed was economic 
development, modern technology, indus- 
trialization. 

These sentiments were thereupon 
echoed all around the horseshoe table. 
It turned out that almost all the dele- 
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gates present considered that the coun- 
tries they represented were underdevel- 
oped. The draft agenda for the confer- 
ence was altered forthwith to provide 
for separate consideration of the sub- 
_ ject of economic development. An extra 
committee was set up to deal with that 
subject. The extra committee proceeded 
to draft a new chapter containing sev- 
eral important articles—the nucleus of 
what was later to become ‘Chapter III: 
Economic Development and Reconstruc- 
tion” of the Havana Charter. 

Thus, from its initial focus on the 
general need to reduce trade barriers, 
attention was forcibly shifted to the 
need to retain the contingent right to 
increase certain of these barriers if cir- 
cumstances (for example, recession in a 
country like the United States) caused 
demand to fall off and created balance- 
of-payments difficulties for other coun- 
tries. From the importance for the rest 
of the world of having full employ- 
ment in the United States, the spotlight 
moved to the inadequacy of ary un- 
derdeveloped country’s own full em- 
ployment unless it was productive em- 
ployment—to the need for economic 
development, and not trade barrier re- 
duction alone, to make that employment 
sroductive. Also, by parallel sequence, 
it moved from the desirability of full 
amployment to the undesirability of 
maintaining it by means of a persistent 
export surplus—to the desirability of as 
much export surplus as would corre- 
spond to productive foreign investment 
to assist the development of the under- 
developed or the war-torn countries. 

This oversimplifies, of course. There 
were disagreements, not always fully re- 
solved, about interpretation of the vari- 
aus points here recited, not to mention 
disagreements on other points, such as 
tae extent of permissible trade restric- 
tions in the interest of economic devel- 
opment. But men’s minds were here 
engaged in constructing a working re- 


lationship between full employment, 
Point Four (as it had not yet been 
called), and trade barrier reduction. 
Perhaps the main thing lacking in this 
connection was a sense of the propor- 
tions of the world trade disequilibrium— 
the dollar gap problem. Considered it 
certainly was: exceptional trade restric- 
tions were admitted if necessary to pro- 
tect a country suffering from balance- 
of-payments difficulties; countries were 
urged to maintain full employment with- 
out leaning on the crutch of a so-called 
“favorable” balance; and provision was 
made for consultation if balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties should persist. But 
the chronic nature and the real magni- 
tude of the dollar gap problem were not 
apparent at that time. 


Our Poticies SHOULD BE INTEGRATED 


The campaign for economic develop- 
ment took on momentum and became 
a world-wide crusade. After President 
Truman’s dramatic pronouncement in 
Point Four. of his inaugural address in 
January 1949, which had the quality of 
a Statement ushering in a new era in hu- 
man affairs, it appeared that the ques- 
tion about economic development was 
no longer Should it be done? but rather 
How is it to be done? 

Admittedly, the crusade for economic 
development of underdeveloped areas 
was so widely supported and so deeply 
motivated that it could not have been 
stopped in any case, regardless of the 
position taken by the United States. 
Moreover, deciding on the contribution 
the United States Government and 
American private capital will actually 
make toward action so peculiarly hard 
to define, or at any rate delimit, has 
proved to be a time-consuming process. 
Still, viewing the matter broadly, it 
seems fair-to say that the Point Four 
goal has now been accepted here as w 
as abroad, and that the dominant A 
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occupation is with that practical ques- 
tion, How is it to be done? 

This is harder to answer than might 
at first glance appear. Many of the 
best minds in government, business, 
finance, agriculture, labor, education, 
medicine, science, engineering, and other 
fields are helping to find the answer, 
and no one would claim that we have 
reached the point where good ideas 
about how to proceed are no longer at 
a premium. 

Yet, with all the ae to push this 
highly practical and immediate line of 
inquiry, it is permissible to ask whether 
another question of a somewhat differ- 
ent order, which seems to be getting 
rather less attention, is not equally vital 
_for the United States, and equally 
timely. I refer to the question of how 
we are to establish the right relation- 
skip between Point Four and other ma- 
jor economic policies. 

This second type of question, since 
it has to do with over-all perspective, 
seems to be no one’s business in par- 
ticular, and thus tends to be neglected. 
The result of such neglect is that we do 
not have a unified economic policy, with 
all the major parts organically related. 
Instead, we have a collection of separate 
policies which are forced into some kind 
of fit, good or bad. 

Looking over the economic field, what 
is it that we really want? It may be 
assumed, for one thing, that we want to 
close the dollar gap. We also want to 
close it in such a way that exports and 
imports will balance at a high level, 
rather than at a low level. We want to 
help other countries to improve their lot 
by raising their productivity and their 
standards of living. We want to keep 
on raising our own living standards. 
We want our economic policies to help 
us hold our friends and allies abroad 
and win us new friends and allies if 
possible. We want to enhance our na- 
tional security through assuring sup- 


plies of needed materials. We want 
to strengthen the United Nations. 


We want customers—a full-employment 


market. Without sacrificing flexibility, 
we want our various economic interest 
groups to be safeguarded in appropriate , 
degree. On top of all this, we want to 
avoid excessive governmental controls. 

Can such a heterogeneous lot of eco- 
nomic objectives be reduced to simpler 
terms? Well, here is a shorter list that 
seems at any rate to take account of all 
the aims just enumerated: (1) the Point 
Four Program for economic develop- 
ment; (2) a closing of the dollar gap— 
as far as possible by expansion of im- 
ports rather than by reduction of ex- 
ports; (3) domestic full employment; 
(4) national security; (5) a maximum 
of individual freedom and initiative. 

To say that successful integration of 
these five aims would go a long way 
toward solving the problems with which 
the United States is confronted today is 
not, of course, to be certain that the 
means of integration are at hand. It 
does appear, however, that much might 
be gained if serious attention were given 
to studying how tō integrate three of 
these major elements—Point Four, the 
dollar gap, and full employment. The 
remarks that follow will be addressed to 
this subject, with also some incidental 
reference, where possible, to the other 
major elements in the picture. 


Pornt Four AND DOLLAR GAP 


The dollar gap is financed by the 
American taxpayer, and involves foreign 
grants and loans which tend to confer a 
charity status on the recipient countries. 
Since neither of these conditions appears 


_ permanently desirable; the question of 


closing the gap arises. Point Four is 
often spoken of as one of the best ways 
of closing the dollar gap. Let us try to 
evaluate this claim. 

The elements tending to support it 
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are two, each with its own time cycle. 
First, while the international invest- 
ments are being made—or, rather, for 
as long as the current flow of dollars 
going abroad exceeds the return flow 
of earnings and repayments—the dollar 
gap requiring official action to finance 
it is smaller by the amount of this net 
investment. Second, when the programs 
of economic development have reached 
the stage of yielding results, the coun- 
tries whose production has been in- 


creased in this manner are in a posi- - 


tion to earn more dollars through larger 
exports, while at the same time they 
and perhaps third countries as well, be- 
ing less dependent on us for some of 
their traditional imports, are in a po- 
sition to save dollars, if they will, by 
importing less. 

These two effects, it will be noted, are 
quite dissimilar. What may be called 
the net investment effect does not nar- 
row the export-import gap, but auto- 
matically reduces the amount of the gap 
that has to be filled by compensatory 
official financing. The increased pro- 
ductivity effect, on the other hand, can, 
if consciously directed to that end, actu- 
ally help to narrow the export-import 
gap as such. 

The increased productivity effect ob- 
viously will not become noticeable in 
any given case until some time after de- 
velopment programs are initiated. From 
a global point of view, of course, some 
of this beneficial effect is likely to over- 
lap a still favorable net investment ef- 
fect, each then reinforcing the other 
until further time has elapsed. 

One of the big uncertainties in the 
picture is the question as to how long 
the foreign investment process can be 
kept up before earnings and repayments 
turn the net flow in the other direction, 
making the dollar gap problem harder 
to manage, rather than easier. The an- 
swer is not easy to find. Much will de- 
pend on the proportions between equity 


capital and loans and on the rates of 
amortization applied to the latter, as 
well as on the magnitude and time-shape 
of the original capital movement as a 
whole. | 

The other big uncertainty has to do 


‘with how much of the increased produc- 


tivity effect will be retained to raise liv- 
ing standards in the countries being de- 
veloped, in fulfillment of what is the 


-major purpose of Point Four, and how 


much, on the other hand, will be used 
to improve their export-import position. 
It may indeed be hard to balance world 
trade while some countries are so un- 
productive that they have little to offer 
in exchange, but it does not necessarily 
follow that when those countries grow 
somewhat more productive, this in itself 
will make the attainment of world trade 
balance a simple matter. 

On the whole, the immensity of the 
field waiting to be opened up by tech- 
nical assistance and international invest- 
ment suggests that Point Four can make 
solution of the dollar gap problem sub- 
stantially easier, at least potentially. 
The fact that the net investment flow 
may eventually turn in the “wrong” di- 
rection is not an immediate worry. On 
thé other hand, the size of the dollar 
gap at the present time, the very obvi- 
ous difficulties of creating the confi- 
dence needed to get a vast amount of 
investment going, the delays before de- 
velopment programs pay off in suff- 
ciently greater productivity to make a 
marked improvement in the underde- 
veloped countries’ export-import bal- 
ances possible, and the great ‘need on 
the part of those countries not to think 
only of their export-import balances but 
rather to enjoy as much as possible of 
the benefit from that greater produc- 
tivity internally—all these things warn 
us that Point Four, far from being the 
whole answer as far as the dollar gap is 
concerned, will prove for that collateral 
purpose too little and too late. 
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Dorrar Gar AND U. S. FULL~ 
EMPLOYMENT 


It is one of our declared national 
policies to make every reasonable effort 
to maintain conditions in which there 


will be afforded useful employment op- - 


portunities for all who are able, willing, 
and seeking to work. Aside from what 
the chance to work means to our own 
people, all the evidence shows that our 
success or lack of success in this en- 
deavor is one of the crucial tests by 
which both the merits of our economic 
system and the value of our friendship 
will be judged abroad. 

The essence of the relation between 
the dollar gap problem and the problem 
of maintaining full employment in the 
United States is that closing the gap 
will make maintaining full employment 
somewhat more difficult—or, to put the 
same thing more constructively, will 
make it more obviously necessary to 
work out a fundamental solution of the 
full employment problem. This follows 
from the fact that closing the gap will, 
taken by itself, tend to reduce the over- 
all size of the market for American 
products. 

There seems to be a fairly prevalent 
belief—very likely a reaction against 
the excessive claims of those who ask 
for protection against imports—that the 
aggregate demand for American prod- 
ucts will be reduced only if the dollar 
gap is closed by reduction of exports, 
and not if (or to the extent that) it is 
closed by expansion of imports. This 
belief appears to be without foundation. 
Expansion, of imports—even where the 
imports are commonly thought of as 
“noncompetitive,” being high-grade raw 
materials for industry, or luxury goods 
like French lace, or “invisible” -(serv- 
ice) items like travel abroad—will 
correspondingly reduce the purchasing 
power that might otherwise have been 
used to buy American goods and serv- 


ices. Thus American production and 


employment levels are bound to be af- 
fected, by way of the demand side of 
the equation, regardless of whether ex- 
port-import balance is achieved at a 
low level or at a high level. 

It does not follow, however, that ag- 
gregate demand for American products 
will be equally affected by increased im- 
ports on the one hand and loss of ex- 
port markets on the other. On the con- 
trary, it seems fairly clear that the ad- 
verse effect will be quantitatively less if 
imports are increased than if exports are 
reduced. For this there are several 
reasons. : 

In the first place, the direct effect, on 
aggregate demand for American prod- 
ucts, of a loss of $1 billion of export 
markets is minus $1 billion; whereas ` 
the direct effect of an additional $1 bik 
lion of imports is almost certain to be 
minus fess than $1 billion, since some 
part of the purchasing power used up to 
buy the new imports would otherwise 
not have been spent at all—-these dol- 
lars being, so to speak, tempted away 
from savings. 

In the second place, if we are talking 
about sudden, large-volume changes, the 
indirect or derived effects are also likely 
to be less unfavorable when imports are 
expanded than when exports are con- 
tracted. This follows from the fact that 
certain of our industries are so heavily 
dependent on exporting (machinery, iron 
and steel products, motor vehicles, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and apples, to name some 
examples) that a major reduction in ex- 
port totals might create difficulties that 
would spread far and wide and bring 
about substantial secondary losses of in- 
come and purchasing power. To be 
sure, some of the new- competition from 
a major rise in import totals would like- 
wise pinpoint on particular industries 
and particular localities. But, on the 
whole, it seems likely that the impact 
from even a sharp rise of imports (for 
example, imports of rubber, oil, wool, 
and a wide range of manufactured prod- 
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ucts such as textiles, china, glassware, 
chemicals, or watches) would be more 
avenly distributed and have less severe 
secondary repercussions than would a 
major reduction in exports. 

The points just brought out do not, 
of course, prejudge whether or not the 
Government has an obligation to assist 
business and labor to make such read- 
justments as may in fact be necessary if 
import competition, aided by a lowering 
of import barriers, forces real retrench- 
ment in particular instances. What 
they do suggest is that expansion of im- 
ports is likely to complicate thé prob- 
lem of maintaining full employment 


somewhat less than it will be compli- . 


cated by the loss of export outlets. 

This conclusion, based on the prob- 
able over-all size of demand in terms 
of dollars, is reinforced by the further 
consideration that expansion of imports 
is likely to mean more production and 
more employment for even the same ag- 
gregate dollar demand, because it will 
result in lowered costs and keener price 
competition. When it is realized, in 
addition, that a stepped-up interchange 
of commodities and services could help 
to’ knit the world together, that stand- 
ards of living are raised when goods 
move freely about the world without 
hindrance or subsidy in accordance with 
comparative efficiencies, that our na- 
tional security requires that we stock- 
pile essential raw materials and in gen- 
eral retard the depletion of our own 
natural resources, and that an expan- 
sion of imports involving a reduction 
of trade barriers would tend to lessen 
gcvernmental controls here and abroad 
whereas a forced contraction of exports 
would necessarily tend to intensify such 
controls, the case for trying to make the 
major adjustment through larger im- 
ports is very clear. 

To achieve that result will require 
great efforts, however. It may be truly 
said that the loss of export markets is 
- no less unwelcome to those immediately 


affected than the loss of domestic mar- 
kets which are captured by foreign 
competitors. Unfortunately, if barriers 
keep imports out, then, unless the Gov- 
ernment holds the gap open at taxpay- 
ers’ expense, inability of foreigners to 
buy will drag our exports down, re- 
gardless. 

However, to come back to the main 
issue, the attainment or preservation of 
full employment will be somewhat com- 
plicated by closing the dollar gap, re- 
gardless of which way this is done. 
Since the gap is about $6 billion wide at 
the present time, the probable impact 
from closing it—or, let us say, the im- 
pact from closing the part not likely to 
be covered by foreign investment under 
Point Four—deserves respectful atten- 
tion. 

One conclusion might be that the 
dollar gap should not be closed at all, 
or even narrowed. A better conclusion 
would be that we need domestic policies, 
consistent with our various other na- 
tional objectives, to assure the mainte- 
nance of sufficient aggregate demand to 
support prosperity and full employment. 
We need such policies, of course, not 
merely to absorb the impact from clos- 
ing the dollar gap. Obviously, a short- 
age of markets may develop from causes 
quite unrelated to foreign trade. But 
such a shortage, then, in addition to its 
other disadvantages, will multiply the 
difficulties of dispensing with our ex- 
port surplus. Clearly, if the dollar gap 
needs to be closed, it is essential to cre- 
ate conditions, through sound prosperity 
policies, in which the effort to close it 
will not be frustrated by pressures to 
keep imports down and exports up. ` 


Port Four anb U. S. Fut 
EMPLOYMENT 


The argument is sometimes heard that 
we must aid the underdeveloped coun- 
tries for the sake of our own prosperity; 
in a word, that full employment requires 
Point Four. This claim has been known 
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to be made by representatives of un- 
derdeveloped countries, as well as by 
citizens of the United States. Since wé 
have already examined the relation be- 
tween Point Four and the dollar gap, 
and between the dollar gap and United 
States full employment, we should now 
be in a position to complete the triangle 
by assessing the merits of this further 
claim. 

The first thing our previous analysis 
shows is that any help we obtain from 
Point Four in maintaining production 
and employment in the United. States 
must come from the net investment ef- 
fect and not from the increased produc- 
tivity effect obtained in the “results” 
stage; that is, it must come from the 
temporary avoidance of the necessity to 
eliminate the export surplus, and not 
from its actual elimination. Point Four 
can promote better export-import bal- 
ance in the world, or it can facilitate 
our full employment; but it cannot do 
both simultaneously. (Of course, it 
seems likely to keep our qualified tech- 
nical experts pretty fully employed in 
any case! But what is under discussion 
here is our over-all employment level.) 
The fact that developed countries are 
better customers than underdeveloped 
countries shows that Potnt Four can 
make world trade expand, but not that 
it offers a magic formula to banish our 
“overproduction” worries. Unless the 
underdeveloped countries’ exports in- 
crease still faster than their imports, 
Point Four will not, as we have seen, 
make any permanent contribution to- 
ward closing the gap. If it does make 
such a contribution, we shall be all 
the more thrown back on the necessity 
of perfecting domestic full employment 
policy. We cannot have it both ways. 

In the net investment stage, Point 
Four can undoubtedly ease our internal 
problems more or less, depending on the 
size of the net investment outflow. Pri- 
vate savings going into foreign invest- 


ment spare the budget the necessity of 
comparable or greater expenditures or 
tax reductions that would be required 
for maintaining the same volume of de- 
mand for American products. Heavy- 
goods industries geared to large export 
markets need not so suddenly contract. 
Farm surpluses need not pile up so fast. 
Readjustment processes are moderated 
or postponed. Time is gained to work 
out more lasting solutions. .This may 
well mean that when exports and im- 
ports are brought into reasonable bal- 
ance later on, the balance struck will be 
at a higher level than could be hoped 
for, in the face of the natural tendency 
for our exports to gravitate downward 
to the level of our imports, if the export 
surplus had to be squeezed out immedi- 
ately. If so, this will mean that the 
postponement not only spreads out the 
impact felt by our economy, but actu- 
ally lessens it somewhat in total magni- 
tude, for reasons already discussed, and 
assists in gaining the other advantages 
of high-level two-way trade. 

More than this can hardly be said. 
Indeed, what needs to be emphasized 
most is that any claim that Point Four 
can actually solve our full employment 
problem is entirely wrong. To think 
that Point Four is a sufficient condi- 
tion for full employment in the United 
States is to cherish an illusion. For an 
American to think that it is a mecessary 
condition is to cherish a very dangerous 
illusion indeed, because such ideas tend 
to block efforts to find real solutions of 
our fundamental economic problems. 

A vital connection, all too often over- 
looked, between Point Four and United 
States full employment runs in the re- 
verse direction. If we can maintain full 
employment, and especially if we can 
be sure of continuing to maintain it, 
that will undoubtedly help Point Four. 
If a business recession develops, or even, 
it may be, a threat that the level of 
demand will not keep rising so as to 
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justify the expansion necessary to take 
care of increased productivity and a 
growing labor force, wise action will be- 
come doubly difficult. In such circum- 
stances the pressure to economize by 
cutting off assistance to foreign countries, 
including the underdeveloped countries, 
will be second only to the mounting 
pressure to keep imports out and in- 
creasingly subsidize our exports. By 
contrast, the wealth and the good will 
fiowing from a solidly based full em- 
ployment will be a major factor in pro- 
rioting development programs all over 
the world, because they will allay doubts 
that we can afford to give generous and 
continuous aid. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These considerations invite, I think, 
the following general conclusions: 

Point Four will help to postpone the 
necessity of entirely closing the export- 
import gap and will facilitate, within 
limits and for a time, the maintenance 
of prosperity and full employment in 
the United States. A sound domestic 
full employment program, however, is 
essential to a proper perspective on 
Point Four, and to adequate funds for 
carrying it out, as well as essential to a 
closing of the dollar gap, especially at 
the desirable high export-import level. 

Point Four should be supported for 
its own sake, and not for specious or 
extraneous reasons. 

Sound considerations of national se- 
curity are, of course, never specious or 
extraneous. The amount and the dis- 
tribution of the aid we can render to- 


day may not correspond exactly to what 
would be indicated in a world in which 
the foundations of peace had been se- 
curely laid, a world in which all types 
of constructive co-operation under the 
general guidance of the Economic and 
Social Council and its affiliated agencies 
could move ahead with enormous strides 
to fulfill men’s hopes. Even so, it still 
appears to be true that an approach 
dictated by a due regard for certain in- 
trinsic functional relations between the 
major considerations other than defense 
is likely also to strengthen defense itself 
by winning allegiance to our cause. 
Such an approach, as it applies to Point 
Four, may be summarized here as fol- 
lows: 

Give profound consideration, sparing 
neither sympathy nor critical judgment, 
to the needs of the countries requesting 
aid for their development. Do this not 
merely for the sake of the people of 
those countries, but also for the sake of 
our own interest in a peaceful world in 
which the ideals by which we set store 
can be practiced. can flourish, can fur- 
ther evolve. Avaid a parsimonious atti- 
tude. Equally avoid any tendency to 
degrade Point Four by forcing its pace 
from ulterior motives, such as the hope 
of getting full employment for ourselves 
at bargain rates as a lucky by-product. 
This long-term job—the job, as Presi- 
dent Truman put it, of “making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the im- 
provement and growth of underdevel- 
oped areas’—should be done for its 
own sake. It is well worth doing. 
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International Trade Organization Charter and at other international economic conferences 
Hs earlier experience included work in the public utility field in New York, teaching at 
Yale University, and economic research. He is the author of two books on full em- 
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Point Four—Constructive Therapy or 
Blood Transfusion? . 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


URING the past year Point Four 

has become an actively contro- 
versial phase of American foreign policy. 
On the one hand is a group of sincere 
students of international problems who 
feel that their solution can be promoted 
and the real interests of this country 
served by a continued outward flow of 


American capital in substantial propor- 


tions. This group believes that much 
of the tension existing in the world to- 
day, exploited so effectively by com- 
munist propaganda, is the result of 
poverty, disease, and lack of progress. 
This tension, it is felt, could be dis- 
sipated if American know-how and 
American capital were properly applied. 

On the other hand are those who feel 
that Point Four is simply a thinly dis- 
guised effort to continue American for- 
eign aid on a vast scale in order to com- 
pensate for the failure of American for- 
eign policy. In this latter group are to 
be found students who believe that the 
foreign aid contemplated under Point 
Four will lead to ultimate exhaustion 
of the American economy, the aliena- 
tion of friends, and finally military im- 
potence. At least one able student be- 
lieves that the genesis of Point Four is 
to be found in Soviet propaganda." 


STATED OBJECTIVES OF PormntT FOUR 


If the issue is confused and contro- 
versy rages over the purpose and the 
significance of Point Four, the fault— 
in part at least—must be placed at the 
doorstep of the authors, namely, the 
present administration, and more par- 

1 Henry Hazlitt, JHusions of Point Four, 
Irvington-on-Hudson; Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, 1950. 


ticularly the State Department which 
apparently conceived the idea. In the 
Presidential message first propounding 
Point Four, Mr. Truman spoke of 


a bold new program for making the bene- 
fits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas... . Our 
aim should be to help the free peoples of 
the world, through their own efforts, to 
produce more food, more clothing, more 
materials for housing, and more mechani- 
cal power to lighten their burdens. 


In fact, the whole tenor of the Presi- 
dential message leaves the impression 
that Point Four is an altruistic, hu- 
manitarian gesture on the part of this 
country to be implemented, if neces- 


- sary, by American billions for the sole 
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purpose of improving the lot of retarded 
peoples in other parts of the world. 

In his testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives on September 27, 1949, 
James E. Webb, Acting Secretary of 
State, went into somewhat greater de- 
tail regarding the character and the ob- 
jectives of Point Four. Said Mr. Webb: 


It should be noted that the program di- 
vides itself into two parts. One part re- 
lates to the elimination of those uncertain- 
ties which retard the flow of investment 
capital into underdeveloped areas. . . . The 
second part relates largely to the co-opera- 
tive exchange and supply of technical as- 
sistance to these areas. . . 


In addition to raising living stand- 
ards in areas of extreme poverty, Mr. 
Webb felt that the Point Four Program 
might be a means for the- “strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations... . The 
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handling of large parts of this pro- 
gram through the United Nations will 
strengthen its influence and increase its 
ability to solve other international prob- 
lems.” Not unmindful of the effect 
which an outward flow of capital might 
have in sustaining domestic prosperity, 
the Acting Secretary of State pointed 
out: “The flow of capital investment 
from this country will make available 
dollars which will be spent here largely 
for the purchase of capital goods and 
equipment. This will be more and more 
important as our programs of emer- 
gency foreign aid decline.” 


EXISTING Export oF CAPITAL 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


It is hard to- quarrel with many of 
the basic stated purposes of Point Four. 
The free exchange of technical and 
scientific information obviously is some- 
thing that should be encouraged by all 
thoughtful Americans. There is every 
reason why we should be willing to con- 
tribute our knowledge and experience if 
by so doing we can promote the well- 
being and the friendship of depressed 
areas in other parts of the world. 

However, it seems a little surprising 
that this should be made a major part 
of a foreign policy program enunciated 
by the Chief Executive. After all, this 
export of technical knowledge and spe- 
cial skills has been going on for a great 
many years. There are no iron curtains 
surrounding the United States which bar 
access to our vast fund of knowledge to 
. those who wish to profit by it. Through- 
out the postwar period we have had vis- 
iting missions from all over the world, 
wich we have welcomed and at whose 
disposal we have placed all our facilities, 
educational and corporate, private and 
offcial. 

Furthermore, American business itself 
‘has been a most active agent in promot- 
ing the practical application of Ameri- 


can know-how in other parts of the 
world. It is estimated that some 2,500 
American corporations have foreign 
plants or foreign interests and have 
been actively seeking appropriate out- 
lets for their productive energy and op- 
portunities for the investment of Ameri- 
can capital. To a degree this has been 
successful, as is attested by the substan- 
tial outflow of American capital during 
the postwar period, running roughly at 
the rate of a billion dollars a year. 

In fact, ever since the free-enterprise 
world got under way, after the comple- 
mentary theories of individualism and 
free trade had broken the shackles of 
mercantilism, a substantial movement 
of capital, skill, and technical know-how 
has been uncer way. Between the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars and the out- 
break of the First World War, England 
invested approximately $20 billion in 
overseas projects of various kinds. This 
capital by and large was used construc- 
tively. It helped to develop retarded 
areas and contributed to that speciali- 
zation in manufacturing, finance, and 
trade which made England the great 
center of international commerce during 
this century. Like all deals achieved at 
arms length under conditions of free- 
dom, this flow of English capital abroad 
was reciprocally beneficial, aiding both 
the areas in which it was invested and 
the country from which it emerged. 

In the interwar period this country 
took over in part the international capi- 
tal functions so effectively exercised by 
Great Britain in the earlier period, with 
the result that today foreign American 
investments total approximately $16 bil- 
lion. 


OBSTACLES TO CAPITAL MOVEMENT 


There are no insurmountable, natural 
reasons why this salutary process of in- 
ternational financial osmosis should not 
continue at the present time. If it is 
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slowing up, and if the flow of capital 


and technical knowledge in the postwar 
period has been inadequate or disap- 
pointing, the causes must be found not 
in the absence of such capital or in the 
unwillingness of American owners to 
make it available elsewhere, but rather 
in special obstacles erected by new 
sovereigns in the postwar world which 
make the investment of American capi- 
tal abroad a foolhardy risk. 

Capital cannot move from country to 
country and cannot carry with it the 
special technical assistance necessary to 
its safe and effective investment in an 
atmosphere of rigid controls, fanatic na- 
tionalism, socialization, discriminatory 
legislation, and unsound currency. Un- 
fortunately, too many areas of the world 
which qualify as underdeveloped are 
currently subject to political rule which 
chooses not to play the game of inter- 
national investment under the only con- 
ditions that make the movement of 
capital feasible. A rising tide of na- 
tionalism, socialization, currency con- 
trol, and favors to native industry erects 
barriers against the ingress of capital 
which cannot be surmounted. Too 
many of these countries believe that 
Point Four constitutes an invitation 
from the American Government to tap 
American wealth without complying with 
those conditions which in the past have 
always been the necessary accompani- 
ment of the free flow of capital. 

Wherever the normal rights of owner- 
ship have been respected by government, 
there has been no failure of capital 
movement. This is very well illustrated 
by the postwar experience of Canada, 
Venezuela, South Africa, Australia, and 
the Near East. 

On the other hand} it is hard to im- 
agine sober American management mak- 
ing any investment currently in Yugo- 
slavia—or England, for that matter. 
The fear that such investments would 
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be subject to arbitrary domestic politi- 
cal control; that it would be locked in; 
that the owners would be faced with 
onerous, discriminatory taxation or la- 
bor conditions; that it might be forced 
to utilize uneconomic sources for raw 
materials or employ personnel not suited 
for the purpose—all these are fears only 
too well documented by the experiences 
of the postwar period. 

It is not an adequate answer to these 
fears for the American Government to 
step in and underwrite American in- 
vestment against these specific dangers. 
Such guarantees in effect merely trans- 
fer the risks entailed from a particular 
group of Americans to all Americans. 
In the process the country may lose 
sight of the failure on the part of the 
beneficiary to abide by those sound and 
just rules which stimulate the interna- 
tional flow of capital. 


OCCASIONED BY ERRORS OF POoLicy? 


In some respects Point Four is mis- 
leading and illusory. The propaganda 
in its favor—and this has been of mas- 
sive proportions—holds forth Point Four 
as a selfless and humanitarian gesture 
on the part of our Government which 
need not involve any serious burden for 
the American taxpayer. 

The notion that Point Four is pure 
and unadulterated altruism gives way 
the moment the various measures im- 
plementing it are read. The Kee bill, 
which embodies the administration’s con- 
cept of Point Four, begins its preamble 
with: “To promote the foreign policy of 
the United States... . .” 
sounds like a disinterested program to 
raise living standards in other parts of 
the world. It tends to sustain the con- 
viction of those who believe that Point 
Four is simply a continuation in an- 


` 


This hardly | 


other guise of the United Nations Re-. 


lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
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the loan to Great Britain, and the Mar- 
shall plan. While a great deal of ex- 
position of a cuttlefish variety has con- 
fused the American public regarding the 
purposes of these aids, the careful stu- 
dent can have no doubt regarding their 
objectives. The fact is that our Gov- 
exnment, in its foreign policy during the 
letter period of the war and immedi- 
ately after its conclusion, committed 
errors so grave that it was forced in 
dasperation to improvise devices which 
might compensate for these errors. 

It must be admitted, of course, that 
any analysis of American foreign policy 
in the spring of 1950 on the part of 
someone who does not carry official re- 
sponsibility is. made with a detachment 
that does not apply to a responsible 
official. Furthermore, such a critic has 
the supreme advantage of criticism af- 
ter the event. Possibly, under all the 
circumstances, the mistakes made could 
not have been avoided. 

That these mistakes are grave and 
dangerous can hardly be doubted.? 
Among these mistakes may be men- 
tioned the demand for unconditional 
surrender, the decision to invade Eu- 
rcpe from the west instead of through 
the Baltic, the sacrifice of Chinese sover- 
eiznty to induce Russia to enter the war 
in the Pacific, the reprehensible conces- 
sions to Russia at Yalta and Potsdam; 
above all, an inexplicable failure to ap- 
preciate the real character of our Rus- 
sian allies in spite ‘of ample, repeated, 
ccmpetent warnings throughout the pe- 
riod mentioned. This monstrous error 
was compounded by the utilization of 
personnel wholly incapable of critical 
appraisal of Russian character and ob- 
jectives. Some of this personnel, as has 
since been demonstrated in open in- 
vestigation and judicial procedure, have 
been guilty of a treason darker than 


. ?Hanson Baldwin, Great Mistakes of the 
War, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 


that for which Benedict Arnold has be- 
come the byword. 

The net result of all these failures 
was the shocking discovery in the years 
immediately following the war that our 
voice did not carry weight at conference 
tables and that our erstwhile ally was 
in fact waging against us an unconven- 
tional type of warfare whose objective - 
was to leave the Soviet the sole and su- 
preme political power on earth. It is 
this discovery that accounts for the 
Marshall plan, the North Atlantic Pact, 
and probably Point Four. In fact, it is 
with this purpose in mind that Point 
Four legislation bas been introduced 
with its first stated objective “To pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United 
States... .” 

Looking at Point Four in this light, it 
becomes necessary to explore carefully 
the effectiveness of foreign aid already 
granted in achieving this purpose. Has 
such aid in fact re-established the 
economies of prospective allies, and 
have American billions so spent secured 
the friendship and allegiance of the 
beneficiariesr There is grave doubt 
that these effects can be demonstrated 
or that any careful examination can 
prove to the American public that its 
substance has been profitably applied. 


Tue Money Cost 


This emphasis on foreign policy also 
raises a sericus question as to whether 
the nominal amounts which the ad- 
ministratioh is currently requesting rep- 
resent the real toll which the American 
public will ultimately be asked to pay. 
The suspicion that the Kee bill is 
merely another wedge to pry billions 
out of the American exchequer is sup- 
ported by the insistence of interests 
friendly to Point Four theory that the 
amounts involved must be much greater 
than any that the American public has 
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so far entertained. Mr. James Warburg 
has registered his approval of Senator 
Brien McMahon’s proposal suggesting 
a figure of $50 billion for a purpose 
which, if not identical with Point Four, 
is at least closely related to it.2 On nu- 
merous occasions Mr. Warburg has se- 
verely criticized the parsimony of this 
country in making American wealth 
available to others. 

On April 19, 1950, Her Excellency, 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Ambassador of 
India, spoke of the redistribution of 
world wealth* This charming repre- 
sentative of India obviously had her 
eyes on Point Four. The high-level 
moralizing on world well-being, a part 
of the propaganda on behalf of Point 
Four, gave her a perfectly legitimate 
text. She pointed out that it was im- 
moral and dangerous for our country to 
hold and enjoy the greater part of the 
world’s goods. It was immoral because 
such great disparity in wealth did not 
accord with the principles of justice. It 
was dangerous because our great wealth 
would provoke the less fortunate and 
compel them ultimately to achieve by 
violence that equitable distribution 
which we failed to effect voluntarily. 

The Ambassador from India also rang 
all the changes on the theory that empty 
bellies are a cause of unrest which lends 
itself especially to exploitation by com- 
munism. Using this premise as an in- 
controvertible axiom, she moved on to 
say that such unrest, exploited by Red 
agitators and fifth columns, could easily 
precipitate another world war. In such 
a war this country would become in- 
evitably involved, imposing upon this 
Nation a cost in blood and treasure far 
exceeding the effective aid which it is 
in a position to give now to underde- 
veloped areas. She left her conclusion 

3 See James P. Warburg in this volume. 


4Dinner of the Economic Club of New 
York. - 


clear, namely, that it was much better 
for the United States to continue aid to 
foreign nations less fortunate in a ma- 
terial sense than we are; and that this 
aid in the long run would be cheaper 
than fighting another war. 


Waar Is THe Pornt Four PROGRAM? 


Point Four, therefore, leaves us with 
a number of serious questions involving 
meaning, objectives, cost, and mode of 
operation—not to mention initial neces- 
sity. 

Does Point Four mean in fact that 
this country proposes merely to provide 
technical assistance to less developed 
nations at a cost of say 40 to 50 million © 
dollars? Or does it mean that this 
country is searching for some formula 
which will explain to the American pub- 
lic the need for large-scale foreign aid 
of the kind represented by the Marshall 
plan? 

Does it mean that postwar nations in 
their passion for nationalism and sociali- 
zation may pursue these twin purposes, 
with their correlative denial of the con- 
ditions which make the free movement 
of capital possible, and still obtain the 
benefit of such capital movement? In 
other words, does it mean that the 
American taxpayer will be asked to as- 
sume the burden and the risk of capital 
investment in order to permit sovereigns 
to retain whatever degree of domestic 
power may suit their own purposes? 

Is the objective of Point Four to raise 
living standards, or to compensate for 
our errors of policy? l 

Is the cost to be expressed in millions 
or in billions? Is the responsibility one 
that will extend over a period of four or 
five years, or is this a formula for for- 
eign aid forever? 

Is such aid as will be provided under 
Point Four to be administered by us 
who underwrite the bill, or shall it be 
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administered by the United Nations? 
Shall we have control of the money we 
spend, or shall it be distributed as 
UNRRA was, often in defiance of the 
wishes and interests of this country and 
in support of local socialist or commu- 
nist regimes? 


Finally, is Point Four really neces- 
sary? Is it not time to take stock and 
ask the prospective beneficiaries to toe 
the mark and comply with the condi- 
tions which in the past have made the 
international movement of capital pos- 
sible and beneficial? 
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A New Look at the Economic Challenge 


By James P. WARBURG 


HREE-QUARTERS of the popu- 

A lation of our planet is engaged in 
growing, processing, or distributing food. 
Yet two-thirds of the human race is seri- 
ously undernourished. In those parts of 
the world where food is relatively plenti- 
ful, human beings live for something 
like the threescore and ten years of 
Biblical promise, the average familv 
rears two to four children, and infant 
mortality is low. In the vast areas 
where famine constantly threatens, the 
average life span is less than thirty 
years, children are born about as rapidly 
as nature will permit, and more than 
half of them die before they reach ma- 
turity. 

We possess the knowledge necessary 
to combat most of the plagues and dis- 
eases which have, since time immemo- 
rial, decimated the human race. Yet 
millions die each year because this 
knowledge is still beyond their reach. 

For centuries man has known how to 
communicate and record his thoughts in 
some form of written language, and how 
to read the recorded thoughts of his fel- 
low men. Yet there are still vast areas 
on this planet in which teeming millions 
can neither read nor write, in which 
mere literacy is a qualification for lead- 
ership. 

We know that hunger, poverty, dis- 
ease, and ignorance are the basic causes 
of human unhappiness, the basic factors 
which move men toward violence. We 
know that the unequal distribution of 
food, medicine, knowledge, and accumu- 
lated wealth causes a widespread sense 
of injustice; and we know that man’s 
sense of injustice is older and stronger 
than man’s reason. : 

Yet, taking the human race as a 


whole, we do relatively little about all 
this. The underprivileged peoples tend 
to accept their lot like patient beasts of 
burden, rebelling only when they can 
clearly see that their suffering is due to 
oppression or exploitation by their fel- 
low man and not to what they conceive 
to ,be an immutable fate assigned to 
them by a cruel Nature. The privi- 
leged peoples of the world are only just 
beginning to realize that their favored 
position is endangered by the condition 
of the underprivileged. 


RESPONSIBILITY Diwiy RECOGNIZED 


In our own country, the most favored 
nation of all, we are struggling with this 
problem both internally and externally. 

Within our own society we have 


gradually begun to understand that ` 


there exists a wide discrepancy between 
our ethical beliefs and our economic be- 
havior. We are beginning to see that 
there has been, and still is, a vast dif- 
ference between reciting the Golden 
Rule in church on Sunday and practic- 
ing it during the rest of the week. We 


are beginning slowly to reconcile our be- 
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lief in equality of opportunity with our 
pursuit of personal gain and privilege. 
We are slowly moving toward a frater- 
nal co-operative society, but we are still 
very far from having achieved this goal. 

Forty years ago we had no income 
tax, no laws against sweatshops and 
child labor, not even a governmental 
control over the issuance of our cur- 
rency. Less than a generation ago we 
had slum conditions in this country as 
bad as those we now vaguely hear about 
in what we call the world’s backward 
areas. Since then, our society as a 
whole has awakened to its interdepend- 
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ence. We now take for granted that all 
. of us together must co-operate to con- 
struct a floor below which no one may 
sink in misery, and a ceiling above 
which no one may rise in privilege and 
power. We continue to disagree, and 
quite violently at times, but only as to 
the distance that shall remain between 
Joor and ceiling and as to the methods 
of control to be employed. 

In world affairs, however, we have 
only just about reached the point at 
which we stood domestically in the time 
of our grandfathers. In those days our 
rich men were accustomed to the con- 
cept of charity. When a rich man died, 
he was almost invariably referred to as 
a philanthropist, because he had given 
a library or endowed a university or 
founded a hospital. These charitable 
Conations by the rich were part of the 
mores of the times, inspired by a spirit 
cf noblesse oblige inherited from the 
cays of feudal responsibility, with a 
certain admixture sometimes of peni- 
tence, sometimes of competitive exhibi- 
tonism. 

This did not impair the usefulness of 
such donations to society, but it had 
little or nothing to do with a realization 
that there was something wrong with 
the system under which we then lived. 
It was not until after our society had 
begun to grow restive under this sys- 
tem that smart public relations men be- 
gan to advise their rich clients to give 
away at least a third of their fortunes 
if they wished to retain the remaining 
two-thirds, and if they wished to coun- 
teract public pressure for such things as 
income and inheritance taxes. 

That is about where we stand now, 
as a nation among other nations. We 
have long been accustomed to the con- 
ceot of international charity; we have, 
in fact, given generously in almost ev- 
‘ ery emergency arising in foreign lands. 
But we have until now had no idea that 
there was really anything wrong with a 


system which permitted people to starve 
in Asia while food rotted in the ware- 
houses of America. 

We have, it is true, recently begun to 
earn that we have what we like to call 
an enlightened self-interest in maintain- 
ing reasonable prosperity and stability 
in other parts of the world. Our prog- 


-ress in that direction has been acceler- 


ated by our apprehensions over the 
threat of competitive leadership emanat- 
ing from Moscow. But one may doubt 
whether we have as yet reached the 
point of recognizing that something 
needs to be done in the world as a 
whole, somewhat like what we have 
been doing here at home. One may 
doubt whether we have as yet realized 
that, juSt as we need a floor under 
misery and a ceiling over privilege in 
our own scciety, so we need similar 
safeguards es between the nations and 
peoples which compose world society. 


INTERDEPENDENCE AND UNBALANCE 


Looking at the problem from the 
strictly ecoromic, rather than the so- 
cial or ethical point of view, we find 
that two basic facts stare us in the face: 

1. The world is economically one 
world, no matter what may be the ob- 
stacles to political unification. It is not 
becoming one world; it has become one, 
indivisible economic entity. To be sure, 
there are within this entity areas and 
regions which form natural trading com- 
munities and which enjoy a certain 
amount of self-sufficiency; but these 
trading communities—such as Europe, 
the North American Continent, or South 
America—are dependent upon one an- 
other. Moreover, the areas which tend 
to be natural trading communities are 
crisscrossed by political boundaries, in- 
terfering with their natural functioning 
and making them less self-sufficient than 
they might otherwise be. This is espe- 
cially true of the European trading com- 
munity, and has become even more so 
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since Europe has been split into two by 
the Iron Curtain. 

2. The world economy is suffering 
from two kinds of unbalance: disequi- 
librium between production and con- 
sumption within the economy as a 
whole, and disequilibrium between the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres. The 
first form of unbalance is illustrated by. 
the familiar phenomenon of simultane- 
ous glut and privation—‘starvation in 
the midst of plenty”; the second is 
illustrated by the Eastern Hemisphere’s 
now chronic search for means of pay- 
ment, as against the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s now chronic search for markets. 

These two basic facts are closely in- 
terrelated. The world is economically 
one and can fully prosper only as one 
trading community, in which goods and 
services are freely exchanged. Yet the 
world is politically divided into an infi- 
nite number of national compartments, 
which have erected barriers to the free 
flow of trade-——barriers difficult to re- 
move, because they have created a 
multiplicity of vested interests in their 
preservation. Thus, the tendency of a 
free economy—to even out production 
and consumption—is inhibited. 

That is not the whole story. If the 
world were one freely trading commu- 
nity, there would still be disequilibrium 
between production and consumption— 
there would still be “starvation in the 
midst of plenty”—as long as man failed 
to devise a socioeconomic system under 
which the profits of production flowed 
more directly into mass purchasing 
power than they do today. The un- 
balance between the hemispheres might 
be evened out if the world were one 
freely trading community, but unbal- 
ance would remain within each hemi- 
sphere as long as profits continued to 
overaccumulate in the hands of those 
who tend to save rather than spend. 

An increasing number of thoughtful 
students of this question believe that 
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the answer to this “internal” unbalance 
is what the socialists call “production | 
for use rather than for profit.” In the 
end, this principle may ‘turn out to be 
correct; but man will remain incapable 
of fully applying it, until he makes 
greater progress toward substituting the 
co-operative impulse for the competi- 
tive—until human society becomes es- 
sentially fraternal rather than fratricidal. 

These broad considerations—if valid 
—place a limit upon the extent to which 
a crusade against hunger, poverty, dis- 
ease, and ignorance anywhere in the 


- world can be expected to succeed in the 


immediately foreseeable future. They 
also indicate the area within which tre- 
mendous possibilities for immediate re- 
sults exist, and should be realized. We 
cannot reasonably expect to succeed in 
creating a world-wide fraternal society 
until human nature is ready for it, but 
we can remove many of the obstacles 
which now stand in the way of that de- 
velopment. We cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to cure the unbalance between the 
hemispheres by any short-range plan, 


. but we can begin to work on a long- 


range plan which may reasonably be 
expected to accomplish this purpose 
over a period of time. 


Four GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
PROCEDURE 


Viewed in this light, certain rules of 
thumb for procedure would seem to 
emerge with some degree of clarity. 

The first rule is that, in whatever we 
do, we must never lose sight of the fact 
that the world’s economy is one indi- 
visible entity. We may not, for politi- ~ 
cal reasons, be able to deal with it as a 
whole, but in dealing with its parts, we 
must never lose sight of their intercon- 
nection. For example, we may be com- 
pelled to deal with only the western half 
of the European trading community for - 
the time being; but this should not 
cause us to forget the objective of some 
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measure due to the habitual desire of 
cur Government to buy `a high-priced 
automobile for the price of a motor- 
cycle. 

Both the success and the failure of 
the Marshall plan can be accounted for 
on the grounds of the foregoing con- 
siderations. The plan succeeded, be- 
yond all expectations, in bringing about 
a rapid restoration of production in the 
countries of western Europe. It utterly 
failed to create the conditions in which 
a fully productive western Europe might 
exchange what it produced for what it 
needed. It failed, in other words, to 
find an outlet in the world’s markets for 
the goods it helped Europe to produce 
It Aad to fail in this respect, because of 
its own limited terms of reference. 

If the Marshall plan is not to end as 
an indefinitely continuing subsidy from 
the United States to western Europe, it 
will have to be integrated in a much 
broader attack on the world’s economy 
asa whole. ~ 


Port Four EXAMINED 


When President Truman announced, 
as Point Four in his foreign policy, the 
concept of a “bold new program” of 
aid to the underdeveloped parts of the 
world, he seemed to be making a re- 
newed attempt to attack the world’s 
economic problems, outside of the arena 
of the cold war and in more or less the 
spirit of Secretary Marshall’s original 
statement of June 5, 1947: “Our policy 
is not directed against any country or 
doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation and chaos.” 

The President’s declaration, contained 
in his inaugural address of January 
1949, had the earmarks of the long over- 
due shift of emphasis from negative, 
fear-inspired foreign policy to afirma- 
tive leadership toward peace. But as 
the months went by, it became clear 
that, whatever the President’s original 
intentions, the “bold new program” was 


going to become a timid little mouse 
rather than a roaring lion ‘The ad- 
ministration-sponsored Kee bill was lit- 
tle more than a gesture in the direction 
indicated by the President. Neverthe- 
less, it encountered serious opposition 
in Congress. Furthermore, Congress- 
man Herter of Massachusetts intro- 
duced a substitute measure, backed 
by important business interests, which 
would have resulted in a program far 
remote from the principles and pur- 
poses enunciated by the President. 
Partly as the result of skillful work by 
a number oi Congressmen who had the 
courage and wisdom to see what was 
at stake, and partly as the result of 
effective support engendered by private 
citizen action, a compromise bill was 
adopted by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which at least preserved the 
possibility of developing a constructive, 
if limited, program 

This proposal involved an expendi- 
ture of $45,000,000 in the first year. 
The House, however, cut this already 
minimal amount of $25,000,000. The 
Senate Committee recommended the full 
$45,000,000. The final authorization 
was for $35,000,000. The greater part 
of this amount will be contributed to 
the United Nations, to be used by it 
and its specialized agencies for the ex- 
pansion of technical assistance programs 
already in operation. The remainder 
will be used by the United States to fur- 
ther its own bilateral technical assist- 
ance programs. 

In addition to what is called tech- 
nical advice and assistance, it is recog- 
nized that the nations to be assisted 
will require large amounts of capital in- 
vestment funds in order to carry out the 
technical developments recommended. 
In his annual message to Congress in 
January 1950, a year after the Point 
Four Program was announced, Presi- 
dent Truman emphasized that “large 
amounts of capital would have to move 
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from the industrial nations, particularly 
the United States, into productive in- 
vestment in the underdeveloped areas.” 


PROVISION or CAPITAL 


One of the major questions under 
dispute has concerned the means of 
providing the needed capital investment. 
Both the administration and the sup- 
porters of the Herter bill believe that 
the, bulk of this capital can be obtained 
from private sources. The administra- 
tion proposes to induce the flow of pri- 
vate capital by having the Export-Im- 
port Bank guarantee private investors 
against certain risks inherent in foreign 
investment. These are primarily the 
risk of expropriation by foreign govern- 
ments, the risk of unfair discrimination 
by foreign governments, and the risk of 
not being able to convert foreign cur- 
rencies back into dollars. The support- 
ers of the Herter bill oppose this method 
of attracting American capital abroad, 
and prefer to rely upon individual bi- 
lateral treaties between the United 
States-and each nation desiring to par- 
ticipate, under which the nation desir- 
ing assistance would guarantee to hold 
the American investor free of these and 
other foreseeable risks. The compro- 
mise bill does not foreclose the Herter 
method, but avoids making it manda- 
tory. 

Neither of the original proposals nor 
the compromise measure recognizes that 
private capital cannot possibly fulfill 
the role expected of it., The compromise 
measure does recognize the need for 
some public investment, but this is ex- 
pected to come either from the unused 
available resources of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, which are limited, or from 
‘the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, which has so far 
shown no signs of being willing to make 
the type of investments that will be re- 
quired on a large scale. 


Here lies one danger to the whole 
program—namely, that it will fall into 
the fatal pattern of bargain-basement 
shopping for solutions. Let us look at 
this aspect of the problem, first, from 
the point of view of what needs to be 
done. 

Developing the underdeveloped areas 
is not, as many seem to think, simply 
a matter of industrializing these areas. 
Industrialization must go hand in hand 
with the improvement: of agricultural 
production, if it is to result in any real 
benefit to the people concerned. But 
before we even get to that problem, in 
most of the areas in question disease 
and pest control and the improvement 
of transportation facilities will have to 
be undertaken along with, if not actu- 
ally ahead of, any attempt to increase 
agricultural and industrial production. 
Sanitation requires an educational pro- 
gram as well as making available in- 
secticides, medicines,.serums, and anti- 
toxins. And finally, any educational 
program—if it is.to succeed—-must be 
adapted to the existing cultural environ- 
ment, 


LIMITATIONS OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 


It is extremely difficult to see how 
private capital can be expected to pro- 
vide either the planning of such a pro- 
gram or the means for carrying it out. 
Private capital is under the necessity of 
making a profit, or at least a reasonable 
interest rate. It will, if given the op- 
portunity, exploit a hitherto unexploited 
natural resource, such as oil or coal. It 
will even, in certain circumstances, build 
harbors, roads, and railways to get at 
such natural resources. Leaving aside 
altogether whether such exploitation 
„would actually redound to the benefit 
of the people in the areas concerned, it 
seems obvious that private capital would 
not be willing or able to undertake the 
long, patient development programs re- 
quired by most of the areas in question. 
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Another factor affecting private capi- 
talis the attitude toward it to be en- 
countered in the areas concerned. In 
southeastern Asia, for example, foreign 
capital—especially private capital—is 
identified, in the minds of the peoples 
emerging into freedom, with hated for- 
eign colonial rule. Private capital came 
first into most of their countries, and 


ioreign rule came next, in order to pro~ 


tect private investment. The newly 
established independent nations will 
want foreign investment in their coun- 
tries channeled through their own gov- 
ernments. 

Finally, let us look at the problem 
from the point of view of private capi- 
tal itself. My own experience as a 


former banker—I might also say a re- 


formed banker—leads me to the belief 
that private capital cannot be induced 
by means of government guarantees to 


do very much that it would not under-' 


take “on its own” An investment-— 
like a woman—looks either attractive or 
unattractive. If it has certain unattrac- 
tive features (that is, if it involves cer- 
tain unattractive risks), the lack of ap- 
peal cannot be wholly eliminated by 
government fiat. If the government 
gets proper compensation for the risks 
it assumes, the return to the investor 
becomes unattractive when compered to 
opportunities at home. If the govern- 
ment is not properly compensated, the 
taxpayer is abused and the private in- 
vestor is given an unfair and unsound 
advantage. 

_In spite of all these considerations, it 
is undoubtedly true that private capital 
can and should play an important and 
constructive part in a world-wide pro- 
gram of reconstruction and develop- 
ment Once the various projects get 
under way, increasing opportunities for 
private investment will be created, just 
as they were created by our own Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority But before 
most of these opportunities can be pro- 


vided, it seems obvious that there will 
have to be a substantial investment of 
public funds. There is, as yet, no pro- 
vision for such public investment on a 
large scale in the Point Four Program. 


QUESTION oF PusBLic FUNDS 


It does not follow that all such pub- 
lic funds would be “spent,” in the sense 
that public money is spent on non-in- 
come-producing items in our budget. 
The greater part of the public funds 
required by the program could more 
truly be described as investment than 
as expenditure It would be an invest- 
ment by the American people in their 
own future safety and prosperity, not 
merely in a general sense, but in the 
sense of building up the purchasing 
power of the future customers for 
American products. 

Nor does it follow that the needed 
public funds will have to come exclu- 
sively from the Treasury of the United 
States. At the outset, we shall un- 
doubtedly have to make the largest con- 
tribution. But there are literally bil- 
lions of dollars available for this work 
in other parts of the world, and these 


‘available resources will increase as and 


if the program develops successfully. 
Suppose that a dam is to be built in 
country X The machinery for con- 
struction and the generation of power 
may have to be bought with dollars 
But the huge labor costs can easily be 
defrayed by the government of country 
X, in itè own currency. Likewise, coun- 
try X can probably supply some, if not 
all, of the building materials. 

This brings me to two other serious 
weaknesses in the present legislative 
proposals: the overconcentration of the 
proposed efforts upon what are called 
the underdeveloped areas, and the over- 
emphasis upon bilateral bargains be- 
tween the United States and the pro- 


„posed participants. 
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NEED FOR BROADER SCOPE 


As it stands, the program is limited 
to parts of Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. This means 
especially the strategically important 
southeastern rim of the Asiatic Conti- 
nent. and the oil-rich Middle East. 
There is nothing wrong with attempting 
to raise the living standards of these de- 
pressed areas, but it is a great mistake 
to think that these are the only areas in 
which human and natural resources need 
to be developed, conserved, and wisely 
used. We have had one experience with 
attempting to deal with a part of the 
world economy as if it were a thing in 
itself. We have seen how impossible it 
is to restore stable prosperity in western 
Europe as long as western Europe can- 
not obtain foodstuffs and raw materials 
from the east, while its resources drain 
off into far distant colonies and do- 
minions. Yet the present tendency in 
Washington (unless I am unjust to 
Washington) is still to think of the 
European Recovery Program and the 
Point Four Program as two wholly 
separate - enterprises, competing with 
each other and with the various military 
aid programs for our available funds. 

Were we to think of the world’s eco- 
nomic problem as a whole—or as nearly 
so as possible, given the existing cleav- 
ages—we should not only see the neces- 
sity for combining our present unco- 
ordinated efforts; we should also see 
that an effective program of resource 
development must include even the 
highly developed areas, such as Canada 
and the United States. Even we can- 
not, in the long run, do our share of the 
work that needs to be done in the 
world, while continuing to waste our 
own soil, water, forests, and mineral re- 
sources. ‘These considerations point to 
a much broader geographical scope for 
the Point Four Program than is at pres- 
ent contemplated. 


MULTILATERAL VERSUS BILATERAL 


The same considerations indicate the 
need for a much greater emphasis on 
the multilateral, as opposed to the bi- 
lateral, approach. Not only iè it im- 
possible to conceive of the needed world- 
wide program as being financed by the 
United States alone; it is also impos- 


‘sible to conceive of such a program as 


being planned and carried out through 
a series of bilateral bargains. One ex- 
ample will suffice to illustrate the point 

Let us suppose that the Italian Gov- 
ernment seeks help in establishing a 
steel industry in Italy. Among other 
considerations, this request would raise 
three major questions: Can Italy pro- 
duce steel economically? Would the 
establishment of a steel industry help 
the people of Italy more than the ap- 
plication of the same resources to other 
Italian projects? Would the applica- 
tion of these resources to the Italian 
economy i any form help the recovery ` 
of Europe more or less than if they were 
applied to projects in some other coun- 
try or countries? 

If this matter were handled through 
bilateral negotiations between Italy and 
the United States, we should have to 
tell Italy, first of all, that—since she 
lacks a domestic coal supply—she would 
be unable to produce steel as cheaply as 
Belgium, France, Germany, or Britain, 
unless she made up the differential by 
paying her workers very much lower 
wages. Next, we should have to tell 
Signor de Gasperi that there are, in our 
judgment, other ways in which Italy 
could more effectively use our money to 
raise Italian productivity and Italian 
living standards. Third, we might have 
to say that, in our judgment, we could 
do more good with our available re- 
sources in France than in Italy. Let us 
assume that these would actually be the 
correct answers to the hypothetical re- 
quest. In giving these answers, we, the 
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United States, would put ourselves in 
the invidious position of- telling the 
Italians: (a) that they should not have 
a steel industry, which they want; (b) 
that there are other things they ought 
-0 do, which they do not want to do; 
and (c) that their country is not as im- 
sortant as a neighboring country. 

If, on the other hand, the Italian re- 
quest had been made to the United Na- 
tions—or to some other international 
agency charged with carrying out the 
development program—the same an- 
swers could be given much less offen- 
sively. In the first place, the answers 
would not be based on the arbitrary 
judgment of only one nation. In the 
second place, Italy’s self-respect would 
not be injured, because the verv next 
day she might find herself participating 
in a Similar decision in regard to an ap- 
plication from some other countrv. 

The danger in our present trend of 
thought is that we conceive of the job 
as one to be done by us, on our own 
terms, based on our own judgment. For 
this we have neither the wisdom nor the 
resources. And even if we had both, 
such a program would make us the 
world’s economic overlord, hated by all 
the people whom we were trying to help. 
The economic challenge of our time is 
precisely whether we shall be willing to 
make the great contribution of which 
we are capable, without equating our 
preponderant material resources with 
some sort of corresponding right to im- 
- pose our judgment and our way of do- 
ing things upon the rest of the world. 


THE MCMAHON PROPOSAL 


On February 2, 1950, Senator Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut made a speech 
in the Senate which aroused the hopes 
of many citizens made anxious by the 
President’s bluntly announced decision 
to develop the hydrogen bomb. The 
McMahon proposal encountered a blunt 
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rebuff from the administration, the Sec- 
retary of State describing it as a state- 
ment of objective “without any instruc- 
tions as to how to get there.” 

With all due respect, I suggest that 
this criticism does not quite do justice 
to the Senator’s proposal. I believe that 
Senator McMahon did put forward some 
very interesting constructive suggestions, 
even though he hitched them to a self- 
negating proviso. 

Briefly stated, Senator McMahon pro- 
posed that if the Soviet Union would 
accept effective international control of 
atomic energy, the United States would 
declare itself willing to cut its military 
expenditures from 15 to 5 billion dol- 
lars a year, and to contribute the 10 bil- 
lion dollars so saved to a world-wide 
economic recovery program channeled 
through the United Nations. The Sena- 
tor envisaged a co-operative program to 
which other nations would similarly con- 
tribute—a program lasting for perhaps 
five years and calling for a total con- 
tribution from the United States of 50 
billion dollars. The present European 
Recovery Program, the Point Four Pro- 
gram, atomic energy development, and 
presumably all other programs of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and development 
would be combined in this single over- 
all plan. Under it, all nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, would be eligible 
to participate. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
Senator’s proposed precondition of Soviet 
agreement to atomic energy control and 
progressive disarmament, let us con- 
sider this plan in itself. 

The plan recognizes several major de- 
fects in our present foreign aid policies. 
By implication, it recognizes the futility 
in this modern age of all military aid, 
and of the old maxim, if you want peace, 
prepare for war. But what interests us 
here, in our discussion of economic aid, 
is that the plan explicitly corrects four 
major errors in our postwar procedures: 


t 
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1. We have so far been attempting to 
deal with isolated parts of the world 
economy, without an over-all concept or 
plan. Senator McMahon’s proposal rec- 
ognized the need for a single, co-ordi- 
nated, world-wide effort, applied at 
whatever might be the points of maxi- 
mum leverage on the world economy. 

2. We have been proceeding upon an 
almost wholly negative concept of ex- 
tending economic and military aid 
wherever needed to contain Soviet- 
Communist expansion. Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s proposal restored the original 
Marshall plan concept of affirmative 
rather than negative emphasis to our 
whole foreign economic effort. 

3. We have been operating, in our 
foreign aid programs, almost entirely 
outside of the United Nations. Al- 
though the basic tenet of our policy has 
been to support and strengthen the 
United Nations, we have acted uni- 
laterally in western Europe, in Greece 
and Turkey, and in China. Technical 
aid under the Point Four Program will 
be channeled chiefly through the United 
Nations, but most if not all of the capi- 
tal investments are expected to flow uni- 
laterally from the United. States to the 
participating countries, in accordance 
with bilateral bargains made outside 
of the United Nations. Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s proposal recognized the need 
for channeling the whole program 
through the United Nations. 

4. Because we have committed so 
large a part of our resources to military 
preparation and to European aid, we 
have arrived at the crisis in Asia, feel- 
ing impoverished. Our budget is heavily 
out of balance. Taxes are burdensome. 
Therefore, whatever we do in Asia must, 
we think, be done without spending any 
substantial funds from our Treasury. 
This I think led President Truman to 
speak of “our vast imponderable re- 
sources” and to think in terms of tech- 
nical advice rather than financial as- 


sistance. Since it has now become clear 
that technical advice without substantial 
help in carrying it into effect will be of 
no great usefulness, we have been build- 
ing a Point Four Program on the wish- 
ful hypothesis that private investors can 
be induced to provide the necessary 
capital. Senator McMahon’s proposal 
would make aid to the underdeveloped 
areas an integral part of an over-all 
program, financed largely by govern- 
ment contributions channeled through 
the United Nations. This would in no 
way preclude private investment. It 
would, on the contrary, create the only 


conditions in which private capital ` 


might be able and willing to make an 
important contribution. 

Thus the proposal, which was dis- 
missed as containing no useful instruc- 
tions as to how we might get to our 
goal, did, in my judgment, chart a 
course which would avoid the very 
stumbling blocks over which we have 
been tripping, provided it could be 
stripped of its self-defeating proviso 
and thus become an operable plan. ~ 


CAN We AFFORD THE PLAN? 


The McMahon proposal rested upon 
the assumption that the United States 
would be able to save 10 billion dollars 
a year out of its military budget. This 
assumption, in turn, rested on hypo- 
thetical Russian acceptance of atomic 
energy control and progressive disarma- 
ment. J cannot here go into a discus- 
sion of the proper approach to disarma- 
ment and the over-all political questions 
herein involved. 

Confining myself to the economic as- 
pects of the proposal, permit me to raise 
this question: If the economic policy 
suggested by Senator McMahon is a 
wise policy for the United States. to 
pursue, must the adoption of this policy 
be made subject-to any political condi- 
tions? Specifically, must it be made 
dependent upon any agreement or ac-- 
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tion that the Kremlin may or may not 
be willing to undertake? 

The immediately obvious answer 
would be that we cannot afford to cut 
our military expenditures by ten billion 
dollars a year unless there is an effective 
agreement to disarm; and unless we can 
so save the ten billion dollars, we can- 
not afford to spend that sum on eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

The first half of this answer is un- 
doubtedly correct. Disarmament by 
example will get us precisely nowhere. 
- The second half of the answer seems 
to me very much open to question. As- 
suming that we cannot count upon any 
substantial saving in our military 
budget, is it so certain that we cannot 
nevertheless afford to go ahead with 
the constructive program put forward 
by the Senator? 

To begin with, there is no particular 
magic about the figure of ten billion dol- 
lars. This was a nice, round amount 
taken out of the air. It is quite pos- 
sible that considerably less would be 
sufficient. Let us suppose, however, that 
ten billion dollars were the actual 
amount required. We should still not 
be considering a net increase of ten bil- 
lion dollars in our annual expeditures. 
We should be considering only about 
half that amount The $3,300,000,000 
we are now spending on disconnected 
economic assistance’ programs in west- 
ern Europe, Greece, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and Latin America; the money 
we shall undoubtedly have to spend, 
one way or another, in economic aid to 
Asia and the Middle East; the funds 
required to make a Point Four Program 
reasonably effective in Africa and other 
underdeveloped parts of the world— 
these will add up to something like five 
billion dollars a year, exclusive of mili- 
tary assistance. It is therefore fair to 
say that the adoption of the McMahon 
plan, without any conditions whatever, 
would not add more than five billion 


dollars a year to our present or con- 
templated expenditures. 

Can we afford such an increase? 

The question should be put in reverse. 
Can we afford not to undertake a new 
over-all co-operative plan of this na- 
ture? 

There is at present a gap of six bil- 
lion dollars a year between our imports 
and our exports. If we close it by re- 
ducing our exports, we face a depres- 
sion. We-cannot possibly increase our 
imports by more than, at most, two bil- 
lion dollars a year. We must, there- 
fore, In our own interest, close the gap 
by foreign investment. 

Beyond that, the last war cost us over 
one trillion four hundred billion dollars. 
It cost us more per week than this pro- 
gram would cost in a year. No one 
knows what the next war would cost 
Clearly, we can afford to adopt the Mc- 
Mahon plan if the program can reason- 
ably be expected to get us off the 
greased slide that leads to atomic war, 
and to start us on the long and arduous 
road that leads to peace. 


Let Us PROCEED 


I for one do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that this kind of a new ap- 
proach to the economic problem, com- 
bined with a similarly constructive ap- 
proach to the political problem, would 
lessen the existing tensions, strengthen 
the United Nations, improve the lot of 
mankind, and place the United States 
in an unassailable moral position in the 
eyes of the world. I do not hesitate to 
say that we should embark upon such a 
plan without making our decision sub- 
ject to whatever the Kremlin may or 
may not be willing to do at the present 
time. 

Secretary- Acheson has wisely stated 
that there is no use in talking to the 
Kremlin except on the basis of existing 
facts. The trouble is that in the past 
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we have let the Kremlin create the exist- 
ing facts. 

What we need to do is to’ take a new 
look at the world around us, decide what 
it is that needs to be done and “how 
much of it we can do or help others to 
do, and then go ahead and do it. Were 
we to follow such a course, we should 
present the Kremlin with facts far more 
powerful than our proclaimed intention 
to hold this or that distant frontier, or 
our decision to manufacture ever more 
horrible weapons of mass destruction. 


Were we to follow such a course, we 
should present the Kremlin with a chal- 
lenge, not to its power, but to its pur- 
poses. In doing so we should unite the 
free world and rediscover the almost for- 
gotten basis of our own strength, which 
lies not in military prowess but in the 
deep-rooted aspiration toward human 
brotherhood that dwells in the hearts of 
the American people. In so doing we 
should commit an act of faith worthy 
of what we have been in the past and 
what we hope to be in the future. 


~ 
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Point Four—Enough or Not at All 


By Morris S. 


N planning what needs to be done 
under Point Four, it is important to 
think of Point Four as part of over-all 
American international policy. I think 
that it is unwise for us to take items in 
international politics and economics and 
tackle them separately, without regard 
to a long-range policy. So I wish to lay 
a foundation for what I have to say by 
discussing very briefly some of the back- 
ground of our international policy. 

There are three fields in which our 
Government and other governments op- 
erate on the international scene. First, 
we are concerned with our international 
military policy, the problem of building 
our own national defense and the prob- 
lem of reaching agreements for mutual 
defense, such as the Atlantic Pact and 
the Inter-American Defense Treaty, with 
other ‘peoples allied with us in sym- 
pathies and in outlook. 

Second, we have a political policy on 
the international scene—our member- 
ship in the United Nations and all that 
we do in that organization to further 
our relations with other peoples of the 
world. 

And third, we have economic relations 
with other peoples, and our international 
economic policy. 

It is important that there be some co- 
ordination in those three phases of our 
international policy and in any plan- 
ning that we do in any one of them. It 
is unfortunate that some of our specific 
policies and programs, which assuredly 
have benefited others, have been moti- 
vated by the fears of the moment—our 
chief fear being that of the steady ex- 
pansion of power based on an ideology 
that conflicts with our principles and 
practices of democracy. Thus we have 
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rushed in and helped others without 
formulating a sound long-range policy. 

To rush into Point Four—to hasten to 
make individual loans—or, conversely, 
to abandon the concept of Point Four 
because some fear it as the creation of 
a futile and wasteful international Work 
Projects Administration, would be, to 
my mind, equally unwise. It is only if 
we have the courage, the determination, 
and the wisdom to formulate an intelli- 
gent, long-range policy and program in 
all three fields that we can hope for the 
success of our efforts. 


Poticy OBJECTIVE 


In the formulation of a policy and a 
program, we must be clear as to what 
we want. We take much pride in our 
democracy, and we want to continue its 
development with all the implications of 
democracy: the opportunities to all for 
a gainful and decent standard of living; 
the political privileges that we enjoy, 
witich enable us to select people to con- 
duct the affairs of government for us; 
the social privileges that we enjoy; and 
the civil liberties—civil liberties which 
unfortunetely are not so complete as 
we woulc have them and should have 
them if we really believed and would 
practice the democracy that we preach, 
but in which, nevertheless, we have.done 
much ard in which we are making 
steady progress. We want that democ- 
racy at home, and if we would have de- 
mocracy at home, we must live at peace 
with our neighbors in other countries 

Hence on the international scene our 
primary objective is to do everything 
that we can to ensure that peace and 
steady progress in economic, political, 
and social betterment shall be the con- 
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dition of all peoples, so that we can 
have assurance that it will be our con- 
dition also. 

Those words seem trite—all of us 
speak them ‘That sometimes distresses 
me, because I think in the glibness of 
speech we sometimes fail to recognize 
. the effort necessary to achieve democ- 
racy at home and among those peo- 
ples who are basically sympathetic to it. 
We must exert that effort courageously 
and wholeheartedly. Hence our policy 
abroad must be one dedicated to the 
achievement of peace, and not merely 
lip service to peace. 

No one today would conscientiously 
recommend that the United States dis- 
continue a military program for its de- 
fense. In a troubled world such as we 
have, it is essential that we remain 
strong militarily. At the same time, I 
am sure we all recognize that military 
defenses are at best negative in char- 
acter. They will not enable us to cre- 
ate progress for ourselves or others. 


THE Economic NEED 


Primarily, we can give the world an 
impetus toward progress through what 
we do in the economic field. That iš of 
great importance to us and to others, 
for much of the world is still living at 
such a low standard that the people are 
hungry, are ravaged with disease, have 
such low incomes that they cannot even 
buy the food that they need for their 
daily lives, have completely inadequate 
_ Shelter, sanitation, and medication, have 
little or no education, and in more than 
half the world they have a life expect- 
ancy of 27 years as compared with ‘the 
63 years in the more advanced countries 
such as our own. 

In conditions such as these, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that the world can make 
progress and that people can have the 
will and the ability to better their own 
conditions and live in democratic sys- 
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tems. Therefore, anything that we can 
doto help those people to develop their 
education and improve their standards 
of living will not only mean much to 
them but will mean much to us in ally- 
ing with us others of the world who are 
just as eager for human freedoms, for 
the principles of democracy, as we are. 

Therefore, although any economic 
program that will encompass aid to 
others has its elements of idealism and 
“do-goodism” for them, it has also its 
very important and basic elements for 
our own welfare in a world in which we 
cannot live by ourselves but of neces- 
sity must live with others. 


Goop-NEIGHBOR Poticy, ECA, 
AND UNRRA 


For the last fifteen years we have 
practiced the good-neighbor policy with 
the Central and South American coun- 
tries. We have done much for them in 
many ways, even though the program 
has been limited. Perhaps it was the 
good-neighbor policy that in a way es- 


tablished the pattern for the Economic 


Cooperation Administration. But even 
before ECA we supported the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, whose function was to 
help the people of Europe whose physi- 
cal means of living had been destroyed 
or badly damaged by the war. UNRRA 
did much, and from UNRRA we went 
into ECA. 

It was unfortunate, I think, that such 
a large segment of the American people 
looked upon ECA as a measure to con- 
tain expansion by the Soviet Union, for 
to me it meant much more on the posi- 
tive side. I had been to Europe shortly 
after the war and I had seen something 
of the physical destruction and some- 
thing of the: hunger of the people. To 
me ECA meant restoring to the recipient 
countries their-own productive facilities 
so that their people could have jobs with 
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which to earn a living, and, beyond that, 
could produce for export so that they 
could obtain the necessary foreign ex- 
change with which to buy the goods 
that they needed from other countries. 

All of these three measures have done 
much good. Mistakes may have been 
made. That is inevitable I often 
wonder if the critics conduct their own 
economic and political affairs with such 
perfection that they have the right to 
pe so devastating in their criticism. But 
European production has increased tre- 
mendously, European standards of liv- 
ing have improved immeasurably, and I 
think we can look upon those pregrams 
with a great deal of pride and satisfac- 
tion. This encourages us to approach 
Point Four with a certain degree of 
optimism. 


AT THE CROSSROADS 


ECA has devoted itself largely to 
western Europe, and to some extent to 
other countries that, broadly speaking, 
are in the same condition as we are— 
the more advanced countries. It has 
not done much for the so-called back- 
ward or underdeveloped areas, with 
their hundreds of millions of people. 
These are the areas of Asia, Africa, In- 
dia, the Near and Middle East, and 
even a considerable part of Central 
and South America, which are backward 
and underdeveloped economically, po- 
litically, and socially—areas with which 
in the past we have concerned ourselves 
but little or not at all—all of which 
have been exploited for more than a 
century by western Europe and by us, 
and some of which have been colonies. 

The people of these areas are now on 
the march. They are aware of the bene- 
fits that have accrued to the more ad- 
vanced countries from their economic, 
social, and political progress of the last 
century. They are determined to im- 
prove their own lot in life. Will they, 
in their attempt to improve their stand- 


ards of living, follow the totalitarian 
route, which may give them material 
gains but deny them their freedoms as 
individuals? Or will they take the 
democratic route, as we have taken for 
over 175 years, which will give them 
economic growth and at the same time 
maintain their spiritual values and their 
freedom and dignity as human beings? 
Much of the answer depends upon us. 
Our wealth and our power have thrust 
us into a role of leadership in the world 
of politics-and economics, and it is in- 
cumbent upon us, in the assumption of 
those responsibilities, to be considerate 
leaders—not domineering ones. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Why do these areas need our help? 
What is their economic condition?: To 
sum it up briefly, the history of the more 
advanced areas of the world has shown 
that power, transportation, and the so- 
cial services are the three primary ele- 
ments for economic progress. 

All nations that have progressed eco- 
nomically have been able to increase the 
production and distribution of goods by 
the development of their transport fa- 
cilities, by the development of power, 
and by the education of their people. 
There are also other important social 
services, such as medication, sanitation, 
and housing, and there is also the im- > 
portant problem of the production of 
food for home consumption, which is 
still sadly lacking in a good many of 
these areas. 

We in the United States have seen 
how our own economy has grown as 
we have developed transportation and 
power facilities. In 1938 our railroads 
and utilities constituted one-third of our 
means of production in terms of value, 
without including highways, trucks, and 
other forms of commercial transporta- 
tion. The percentages may vary, but 
on the whole the same development has 
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taken.place in the other advanced coun- 
tries. i 

In a report published by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, studies 
made by some of the underdeveloped 
areas showed their needs. In Chile it 
was estimated that 30 per cent of what 
was planned for development invest- 
ment would be neaded for the produc- 
tion and distribution of power, 27 per 
cent for transportation, 26 per cent for 
steel and other metal products, 13 per 
cent for agricultural machinery, fish, 
and forestry, and a few per cent .for 
other things. 

The requirements of Egypt in 1946 
were estimated as 12 per cent for hydro- 
electric power, 22 per cent for trans- 
portation, and 42 per cent for health 
and public works. 

The French Government estimated 
that its colonies in North Africa needed 
(this is percentagewise, from a total of 
capital investment budget) 12 per cent 
for power, 17 per cent for transporta- 
tion, 16 per cent for agriculture, and 24 
per cent fòr social equipment 

The estimates for India were 20 per 
cent for power, including irrigation, 34 
per cent for transportation, and 10 per 
cent for agriculture. 


PuBLic VERSUS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


These figures are important because 
one of the major problems with which 
we must come to grips in planning any 
implementation for Point Four is the 
seeming conflict between the use of pub- 
lic funds and private investment. ‘Too 
many have taken the position that any 
industrial development abroad should 
be done by the American private entre- 
preneur, who would invest his funds 
abroad with a view to obtaining earn- 
ings from them. As a result, many busi- 
ness organizations in the United States 
have opposed and still oppose the use 
- of public funds in the Point Four Pro- 


to foreign private investment. 


gram. Unless we are willing to attack 
this problem and solve it, Point Four 
may well be stymied and no action 
taken. 

The types of capital needs that I have 
listed indicate to me the need' for our 
using public funds to give the under- 
developed areas a start toward improv- 
ing their economic conditions. Broadly 
speaking, power, transport, and the 
social services do not lend themselves 
Some 
American and European public utility 
companies have investments in Central 
and South America, and perhaps there 
are some other areas of the world in 
which the private enterpriser would be 
willing to take such investment risks. 
But when we think of the social serv- 
ices, the-development of food for home 
consumption, the development of in- 
ternal transportation facilities, and in a 
large measure the development of power, 
the risk is too great for private Ameri- 
can investment abroad. 

In the final analysis, we must recog- 
nize the economic fact that converti- 
bility of currencies is possible only out 
of surplus export earnings. And when 
we think in terms of the funds that are 
needed for these projects, we must rec- 
ognize that loans that would be made 
for them could not be repaid for a long 
period of time, and then only if the 
countries that received the loans were 
able to develop other industries out of 
which they could create export sur- 
pluses. And while there have been and 
will be opportunities for the private 
entrepreneur in many areas of the 
world, I do not think that American pri- 
vate capital will go abroad in the be- 
ginning to do the jobs that I have indi- 
cated need first to be done. 

Unfortunately a good many of our 
private enterprisers fear the use of pub- 
lic funds for such projects ‘Their fears 
are based in part, I think, on their feel- 
ing that the use of public funds in these 
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ways will discourage those countries 
from maintaining and developing pri- 
vate enterprise as part of their eco- 
nomic systems—in addition, of course, 
denying the entrepreneur the oppor- 
tunity to make a profit from an invest- 
ment by him. Secondly, all of us as 


taxpayers fear added public expendi- 


tures which might increase our taxes 


Sounp USE oF PUBLIC FUNDS 


It is important that we face these 
problems squarely, because otherwise 
we shall continue to utter pious plati- 
tudes which will not lead to action. I 
think we should recognize that we in the 
United States have used public funds 
for a good many purposes, for which 
private capital either has not been avail- 
able or would not take the chance, or in 
which private capital did not belong 

We have spent much public money 
for reforestation and soil conservation, 
for education, for the building of high- 
ways, for flood control, dams, and pub- 
lic power, and we have also recognized 
at times the need of subsidies to cer- 
tain types of private industry, notably 
our airlines and steamship companies. 
As a people, we have been and are com- 
mitted to the use of public funds when 
the public good demands it. And that 
is a crucial problem—a problem that 
has come up constantly in the many 
committee debates of important national 
organizations that we have all read 
about in the resolutions that they have 
finally adopted. 

Private enterprise has a definite and 
important place both here and abroad, 
but it can function successfully only if 
there is a sound economic climate and 
a favorable political climate. Many of 
the reports of business organizations re- 
fer to the establishment of a sound- po- 
litical climate abroad which would at- 
tract the American private investor, by 
which they mean in part convertibility 


of earnings and of capital investment in 
the event of nationalization of industry 

But what they really mean, of course, 
is not a political climate as much as an 
economic climate; because no matter 
how much a country may commit itself 
to convertibility, if it does not have the 
dollars, it cannot convert. We need the 
political climate, to be sure, but we need 
a favorable economic climate also And 
it will only be after the underdeveloped 
areas have been successful in giving an 
impetus to their economic development 
that United States consumer goods in- 
dustries and some durable goods indus- 
tries and some capital goods industries 
will find that there is the sound eco- 
nomic base which warrants their send- 
ing their money abroad for investment 
in such incustries. 


ELIGIBILITY FoR HELP 


We must also bear in mind—and this 
is another critical point, I believe—that 
others wil. not conduct their affairs as 
we do in the United States. I was ata 
committee meeting recently where some 
of the other members of the committee 
expressed the desire to discontinue all 
ECA help to the United Kingdom un- 
less the Conservative government were 
returned to power, as they objected to 
the nationalization of industries, which 
they felt would lead to a completely 
socialist system of economics 

I do not think we have the right— 
and I do not think we could do it even 
if we had the right—to dictate to others 
what their economic systems should be. 
Nor do I think that this is the most im- 
portant element in what we undertake 
to do under a Point Four Program. To 
me it is far more important to work with 
other governments which are dedicated 
to the principles of democracy and to 
creating tor their people at home the op- 
portunities for gainful employment and 
the freedoms of civil liberties and po- 
litical privileges which are the very ba- 
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sis and bulwark of democracy. Whether 
their economic systems follow our own 
in every way is not the most important 
consideration. 

Some countries have regulations per- 
taining to the employment of others 
abroad, having nationals of their own 


country constitute part of the manage- / 


ment of an enterprise, or having the 
bulk of the ownership of a company in 
the hands of their own nationals. That 
is not our policy. Anyone from abroad 
can own an American company in its 
entirety. But the fact that other coun- 
tries have different regulations should 
not be a reason for our refusing to help 
them, provided that they, as we, are 
dedicated to ‘achieving the important 
freedoms for human beings. That 
should be the basic test, and not varia- 
tions in economic systems. 


AMOUNT NEEDED 


Of course an important problem is, 
assuming I am right as to the need for 
using public funds, how much should 
the United States appropriate for a 
Point Four Program? Based on a good 
many studiés and conversations, I, like 
others, have taken a figure—a figure of 
two billions a year for the first five 
years. Whether or not that figure is too 
small is- hard to say. It is extremely 
difficult at this stage to take any figure 
and,.say that it is either too much or too 
little in dollar amount. My proposal is 
based on some estimates not as to all 
long-range needs, because I am sure 
that they are greater than that, but as 
to what might be spent efficiently and 
intelligently within an immediate five- 
year period. 

But even if a larger figure were to be 
determined from an area-by-area and 
project-by-project study, it is impor- 
tant that we keep a flexible attitude 
toward this problem so that we shall be 
prepared, within the limits of intelli- 
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gent selection, to appropriate the funds 
that are necessary to give these hun- 
dreds of millions of people an oppor- 
tunity to better themselves, so that they 
will have a, genuine impulse toward the 
ways of democratic living. 

Assuredly, any student of banking 
knows that in the first instance the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world, with 
the exception of a few that are blessed 
with vast oil resources or other extrac- 
tive products, lack capital. We also 
know that they do not have the finan- 
cial organization or banking institutions 
with which to drain off even what would 
be the very meager savings of their peo- 
ple. The capital for such development 
must come largely from us, perhaps to 
a small extent from England and France 
for the development of their own colo- 
nies, and perhaps a little from other 
countries such as Canada and Switzer- 
land. But that capital must come from 
us is essential, and an appropriation for 
technical know-how alone is completely 
inadequate. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS 


Another important point is the ad- 
ministration of the funds. I am con- 
cerned with that because in some of our ' 
recent decisions we have decided to by- 
pass the United Nations because of the 
growing political conflict within that or- 
ganization. The United Nations has 
not done all that we would want it to 
do, but assuredly no one would wish to 
discontinue our membership in the or- 
ganization, and one ofthe things that 
we must do is to bend our efforts toward 
strengthening it. Hence, I should wish 
to see a Point Four Program with funds 
supplied by us administered under the 
direction of a special agency of the 
United Nations. 

The funds could be raised in two ways. 
The United States could buy its unsub- 
scribed stock issue of $2,600,000,000 in 
the International Bank, and the Treas- 
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ury could be authorized further either 
to buy additional stock or to lend a fur- 
ther five billion dollars, let us say, to 
the bank. And because there are proj- 
ects in which perhaps we as a people 
are more interested than would be all 
of the United Nations, we could also 
increase the borrowing capacity of -the 
Export-Import Bank by two and a half 
billions, which would give us the ten 
billions of my initial plan. 

The International Bank funds should 
be used upon recommendation of the 
specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions The Export-Import Bank funds 
should also be influenced in direction 
and use by this agency, so that there is 
proper co-ordination between the funds 
of these two banking institutions. The 
United Nations should.also have some 
responsibility as to supervision over the 
use of the funds. For I feel that if a 
specialized agency, which would consist 
of representatives of small as well as 
large countries, undertook the work, the 
recipient nations would feel far more 
comfortable than if the funds were 
merely to be loans from the United 
States with the implications and dan- 


gers of American domination and Ameri- 
can imperialism. 


A WORTHY OBJECT 


To do nothing seems almost unthink- 
able. We arm ourselves daily. We are 
concerned with building bigger and bet- 
ter bombs. We are spending more than 
thirteen billions of dollars a year for 
armament. destructive in nature, quickly 
obsolete, of constructive value to no hu- 
man being. And if we are willing and 
able to do that, then assuredly we should 
be willing and able to appropriate funds 
for economic betterment to help to bring 
about a rising standard of living and in- 
creasing literacy for all peoples of the 
world. 

Democracy cannot grow and prosper ` 
on empty stomachs and on illiteracy. 
If we mean what we say in wanting 
democracy at home and in wanting to 
ally with us other peoples of the world 
through the principles and practices of 
democracy, then surely a people as 
wealthy and as powerful as we are can 
take the risk of our dollars and send 
them abroad to help others of the world 
to help themselves. 
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Demographic Aspects of Underdeveloped Countries 


By Cama Lin PAN 


COMPREHENSIVE study of the 
economic structure of those under- 
- developed countries where population 
exerts a pressure on resources has yet to 
be published. This paper is intended to 
be a forerunner to such a work. It is 
the purpose here to outline some of the 
basic economic and demographic prob- 
lems which confront these underdevel- 
oped areas. 

Demographic factors affect the pro- 
duction of goods and services in an area 
‘ in two major ways. ‘They define the 
size and composition of the potential 
labor force, and they determine the 
number and characteristics of domestic 
consumers. In the highly industrialized 
countries a high standard of living is 
possible despite a heavy concentration 
of population, because of the high per 
capita rate of goods and services pro- 
duced. The factors that give rise to 
problems are primarily nondemographic. 

The situation is vastly different with 
regard to the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia and the Far East, notably China, 
India and Pakistan, Korea, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Burma, and Malaya.t For 
convenience, these countries will here- 
after be ter be referred to as the underdevel- 
oped countries of the AFE region, or 
simply the underdeveloped countries 
In these countries the total amount of 


1 The economy of the Philippme Republic is 
rapidly developing, with the aid of American 
capital and technicians Recent years have 
also witnessed large increases in agricultural 
production which have transformed that coun- 
try from an agricultural deficit to a surplus 
country. Since there do not appear to be 
many serious problems in the industrialization 
of the Philippines, that country is not included 
in this paper; neither is Japan, which is as 
ready industrialized. 
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goods and services produced is usually 
too small in relation to the population. 
The usual result is a jow standard of 
living, reflecting low per capita produc- 
tivity. 

In practically all these countries the 
present total production can be turned 
out by fewer working people, provided 
better division of work and improved 
methods are used, even without neces- 
sarily relying on the use of mechanical 
equipment. Of course, the use of ma- 
chinery would further add to the output 
which could be produced by the same 
number of workers. In many of these 
countries the average output per person 
is less than one-tenth of that achieved 
in countries with the highest produc- 
tivity. 

This indicates not only the ineffi- 
ciency of production per unit of labor 
in the underdeveloped countries, but 
also the persistence of serious underem- 
ployment resulting in a a surplus labor 
force. The surplus labor force, finding 
no way to effect additional production 
which is urgently needed, is both a 
demographic and an economic problem. 
For even without change in existing 
technology, a reduction of surplus la- 
bor and a higher living standard could 
be achieved by an expansion in the 
amount of land and resources. Hence, 
within the framework of existing produc- 
tion, demographic factors have brought 


_the supply of labor to a point far be- 
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yond that of diminishing returns. 


AGRARIAN ECONOMY AND 
FOREIGN TRADE 


These underdeveloped countries are- 
predominantly agrarian, as evidenced 
by the fact that from 60 to 90 per cent 
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of their populations are dependent on 
agriculture for a living This is in sharp 
contrast with the situation in the highly 
industrialized countries of Canada, the 
United States, France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, ard New 
Zealand, where less than 30 per cent of 
the active population is engaged in agri- 
culture.* Industry and commerce are 
the two major economic fields in the 
highly industrialized countries, eccount- 
ing for the livelihood of 33 to 56 per 
cent of the labor force; while in the 
underdeveloped countries they support 
only from 7 to 20 per cent. 

Economically, these countries are com; 
plementary to the industrialized coun- 
tries rather than to each other. The 
underdeveloped countries are exporters 
of primary products, mainly foodstuffs 
and raw materials, to industrialized 
countries, notably those in western Ei- 
rope and the United States. On the 
other hand, these underdeveloped coun- 
tries are an important outlet for the 
manufactures and capital of the indus- 
trialized countries. Before the war, 
these underdeveloped countries had an 
annual export surplus with the United 
States in the neighborhood of half a 
billion dollars, which approximately off- 
set their import surplus with the west- 
ern European countries. Since the war, 
these underdeveloped countries have had 
import surplus with both western Eu- 
ropean countries and the United States. 

This adverse relationship in foreign 
trade is the result of (1) a decline in 
production in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries as occasioned by the depreciation 
of prewar industrial -equipment, war 
damage, and postwar economic and so- 
cial disruptions; and (2) the rise in the 
industrialized countries of synthetic sub- 
stitutes for rubber, silk, and other fibers 
which constitute important export items 
of the underdeveloped countries 


2 United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 
1948, pp 234-50 


The postwar import surpluses of these 
underdeveloped countries have been 
financed, especially in the war-devas- 
tated countries of China, Indonesia, and 
Burma, chiefly by grants and credits 
from international agencies such as the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and from the gov- 
ernments of the United States and other 
countries. These grants and credits to- 
taled about $2.3 billion for an approxi- 
mate three-year period ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1948.8 


ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


On the whole, technological. limita- 
tions in the underdeveloped countries, 
such as manual production and family- 
shop type of business organization, are 
responsible for (1) low productivity in 
practically all economic activities, (2) 
low employment capacity either per es- 
tablishment or in the aggregate in in- 
dustry and commerce because of the 
limited scope of nonagricultural produc- 
tion, with only a small variety of goods ~ 
and services, and (3) overcrowding in 
agriculture, as the land is called upon to 
support an increasing population on an 
inefficient system of smaller and smaller 
farms with partial or disguised unem- 
ployment. In India and Pakistan, 
where there is a long series of census 
data, the proportion of the population 
engaged in agriculture increased from 
61 per cent in 1891 to 71 per cent in 
1911 and to 73 per cent in 1941.° 

Qmall farm holdings are the rule in 
the underdeveloped countries. At pres- 


8 United Nations, Economic Survey of Asia 
and the Far East 1948, pp. 212,.263 

t For discussions on disguised unemployment 
in agriculture, see United Nations Department 
of Economic Affairs, Maintenance of Full Em- 
ployment, 1949; and National and Interna- 
tional Measures for Fill Employment, 1949. 

5G Griffiths, “India’s Economic Develop- 
ment,” Towards World Prosperity (edited by 
Mordecai Ezekiel, New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1947), p 269 - 
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ent the prevalent Javanese holdings in 
Indonesia are less than 3 acres. The 
typical size is 3.5 acres in China, A acres 
in Malaya, under 5 in India and Pakis- 
tan, and somewhat. larger in Burma and 
Thailand.¢ | 

In spite of the fact that the majority 
of the active population was engaged in 
agriculture, and that foodstuffs consti- 
tute the only major item of the average 
family budget, the average daily per 


capita supply of calories was low before. 


the war, and grossly deficient (below 
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examination of certain indexes such as 
agricultural population density, per 
capita intake of calories in food con- 
sumed per day, and per capita distribu- 
tion of national income. These are 
given in Table 1 and can be summa- 
rized in these words: high agricultural 
population density, subsistence living, 
and dire poverty. 


DEPENDENCY BURDEN 


Without exception, these underdevel- 
oped countries all have a young popu- 


TABLE 1 
i vee Hed Total 
Popula opulation 
Tomit opn cee Arable Dependent 
Country. y Calories 
Per Capita | Renean 
To come, 1946 
Prewar* (U.S $) 
Burma 2,400 — 
China 2,200 23 
India & Pakistan 2,000 43 
Indochina 2,100 — 
Indonesia i 2,090*__ 393 
orea 1,900 — 
Malaya (Fed. & 
Singapore) 2,300 — 
hailand 2,200 — 





* Estimated by the author. 


b Population Index, Vol. 13, No. 2, April 1947, pp. 100-102. 





* Economic Survey of Asta and the Far East 1947, p.-17, 


¢ Excluding Baluchistan in Pakistan 
‘Java and Madoera only 


Sources: United Nations Population Division and Statistical Office, various publications 


and documents. 


2,000 calories in most countries, and 
even below 1,800 calories in some coun- 
tries) in postwar years.’ 

The economic situation of these coun- 
tries is perhaps best understood by an 


8H Venkatasubbiah, Asia in the Modern 
World (New Delhi. Delhi Press, 1947), pp. 
96-98; Griffiths, op ct., p 269; L. Kessler, 
“The Industrialization of China.” Towards 
World Prosperity, op. cit, p 301. 

T See chapter on “Position of Asia and the 
Far East in the World Economy,” in the forth- 
coming United Nations’ Economic Survey of 
Asta and the Far East 1949. 


pened 


lation in which the proportion of chil- 
dren in the preworking ages is high, and 
that of persons in the working ages and 
above is low in comparison with the 
aging population which is common in 
the highly industrialized countries. Per- 
sons under 15 years of age and those 
aged 60 and above are, generally speak- 
ing, dependent on others for a living. 
According to the estimated percentages 
of population in three functional age 
groups in various regions of the world 
about 1947, published by the United 


Y 
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Nations, persons in the so-called “de- 
pendent” age groups constitute about 45 
per cent of the total population in the 
underdeveloped countries in the AFE 
region, as compared with 36 to 38 per 
cent in regions which are highly indus- 
trialized, such as the United States and 
Canada, north-west-central Europe, and 
Oceania.® 

This heavier dependency burden in 
the underdeveloped countries has been 
aggravated by the fact that persons of 
working age are inefficiently or insuff- 
ciently employed because of low tech- 
nology level; for one thing, patentially 
cultivable land cannot be used without 
reclamation or technological improve- 
ments. The small size of farms, noted 
above, is a deterrent to such improve- 
ments, since it renders the use of agri- 
cultural machinery uneconomical. In 
the United States, where mechanical 
equipment is generally employed in 
farming, the average size of farm is 190 
acres. 


POPULATION INCREASE 


Both birth and death rates of these 
underdeveloped countries are character- 
istically high. Estimates of birth rates 
for Asia, exclusive of the Asiatic part of 
the Soviet Union,® were in the range of 
40 to-45 per 1,000 population around 
1930 and 1937.7° Data for later years 
which are available for some countries 
in the area show that the birth rate re- 
mained relatively constant at this high 
level. 


8 United Nations, World Population Trends 
1926-1947, p. 15 

®The population of the underdeveloped 
countries hsted at the beginning of this paper 
constitutes about 90 per cent of the total 
population of this area Ibid, p. 3. 

10 Ibid., p 10; Kingsley Davis, “The World 
Demographic Transition,’ The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Vol 237 (Jan 1945), p 10. 

11 See the chapter on “Population and Eco- 
nomic Development” in the forthcoming Eco- 


Another way of estimating the fer- 
tility level of the population is offered 
by the replacement index, which is 
based on the age distribution and mor- 
tality tables for the population. China, 
Indochine, and Indonesia do not have 
age data on a nation-wide scale, but: 
such data are available for Ceylon and. 


TABLE 2—REPRODUCTION RATES 


Gross | Net 
Repro- | Repro- 
duction; duction 











Underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Asia & the Far 
East: 


Ceylon 

Malaya (incl. Singa- 
pore) 

Burma 

India & Pakistan 

Formosa 

Thailarcd 

Korea 


> 
Le) 
Ja 


ere E 
a O a ON a a Hœ 


Selected economically 
developed countries: 
England & Wales 
Germany 
France 
Austraua 
New Zzaland 
United States 
Canada 
Japan 


ee SE ee A RA A 
Mimwwnoodso 
ee oh eee ce 
Im tw be o 00 © 


Note: Rates for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries were estmiated by the author on the 
basis of the latest available census age data 
and selected life-table mortality values. The 
rates for the selected economically developed 
countries are given in the Demographic Year- 
book. 


Formosa. Estimates of the gross re- 
production rates for the underdeveloped 
countries range from 2.3 for Ceylon to 
3.3 for Korea. The estimated net re- 


nomic Survey of Asta and the Far East 1949; 
and I. B. Taeuber, “Migration and the Popula- 
tion Potential of Monsoon Asia,” Postwar 
Problems of Migration (New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1947), pp. 11-13. 
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production rates range from 1.4 for 
Ceylon to 2.1 for Korea. It should be 
noted that these rates are minimal, 
since no adjustment is made for under- 
enumeration of children. Yet the gross 
rates for these countries are well above 
those for the economically developed 
countries. The large difference between 
the gross and net rates for the underde- 
veloped countries also reflects the high 
mortality in those countries. 

In the case of China, the high fer- 
tility level, for instance, is indicated by 
the estimated gross reproduction rates 
for a number of localities (based on 
local census data) that ranged from 1.9 
to 2.2 in urban Nanking, to 3.5 to 4.0 
in Penghsien, a rural district of Sze- 
chwan Province.}? 


The estimated death rate for Asia, | 


excluding the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, was 30 to 35 per 1,000 popu- 
lation around 1937.78 The death rates 
of preceding decades were presumably 
higher, as evidenced by the lower rate 
of annual increase in the population 
This is probably true despite the pos- 
sibility that better coverage in later 
censuses has tended to accentuate more 
recent population increases. Indications 
of declining death rates in recent years 
are shown both by direct (i.e., registra- 
tion of deaths) and indirect. (i.e., cen- 
sus) data for countries involving about 
half the population of these underde- 
veloped countries. The inevitable re- 
sult of stable ferti lity_and_ declining 
mortality in ‘this-area is a rapid popu- 
lation in increase such | as that which has 
occurred diting recent decades. An in- 
crease of over 1 per cent per annum is 
observed in Korea, Burma, and India 
and Pakistan, and around 2 per cent per 
annum in Ceylon, Formosa, and Thai- 
land. 


12 Population Index, Vol. 14, No. 1, pp. 11- 
14. > 
18 World Population Trends, op. cit. note 8 


supra, p. 10. 
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POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Under the present economic structure 
of the underdeveloped countries, any 
rapid population increase seriously ag- 
gravates the employment situation The 
small proportion of the population liv- 
ing in urban centers fully reflects the 
insufficiency of the number of modern 
industrial and commercial establish- 
ments and their inability to absorb a 
large segment of the labor force In 
Korea, only about 8 per cent of the 
population in 1944 was found in urban 
areas. In India and Pakistan, the pro- 
portion of thé population which was 
urban remained constant at about 10 
per cent between 1891 and 1921, but 
increased to 11 per cent by 1931 and to 
13 per cent by 1941. In the other coun- 
tries, with the exception of Malaya 
where about one-third of the population 
was urban in 1947, and the possible ex- 
ception of Indonesia, the proportion of 
the population ` which i is urban would not 
surpass that of India and Pakistan. 

“Growth of surplus labor force can be 
offset by opportunities in industry and 
commerce within the country, or by 
emigration of the young workers to 
other countries. Emigration appears to 
offer no satisfactory solution to the 
problem, since countries outside the re- 
gion generally impose severe restrictions 
on the number of Asian immigrants, and 
countries within the region are nearly 
all faced with more or less the same 
problem of unfavorable population situa- 
tion in relation to their developed re- 
sources, 

The only practical solution, then, to 
the demographic dilemma of these coun- 
tries lies in the development of industry 
and commerce within the countries. But 
the ‘demographic and economic forces are 
both interacting and dynamic. Neither 
of the two forces can be isolated or 
held stationary while the other changes 
It is the high population pressure on 
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agricultural resources that necessitates 
industrialization, but the same demo- 
graphic setting will also act as a hin- 
drance to the. desired economic devel- 
opment. The burden of the excessive 
numbers of persons in the dependent 
age groups, the low living standards, 
and the lack of savings and technical 
education are serious drawbacks in these 
countries. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION PLANS 


Fully aware of the deficiencies of the 
existing economic structure, the intel- 
lectual leaders of these underdeveloped 
countries are naturally determined to 
approach the problem in the only 
logical way, by planning a large-scale 
program of industrialization. What is 
called for is industrialization of both 
agriculture and industry, through which 
increased employment capacity, more 
efficient work, higher productivity, and 
better living standards can be achieved. 
It has been generally realized that in- 
dustrialization for these countries with 
high population pressure must be rapid 
enough to counter (1) an extensive and 
prolonged displacement of handicraft 
workers that is likely to arise under a 
slow and gradual industrialization proc- 
ess, and (2) the unfavorable effect of 
the increasing trend in population pres- 
sure. 

From the point of view of the rapidity 
of industrialization, some postwar de- 
velopment plans—for instance the Taub 
plan for the industrialization of China ** 
and the Bombay plan ë for economic 
development of India—are rather mad- 
erate projects The Taub plan aid not 
include the restoration of existing in- 

14 “Guide to the Industrialization of China,” 
prepared under the direction of Alex Taub, 
typewritten, 1945, available at U. S Depart- 
ment of Commerce Library. Cf Lillian 
Kessler, op. ctt. note 6 supra, pp 295-301. 


16 G. Griffiths, of cit. note 5 supra, pp. 275- 
78. 


dustries or the development of large- 
scale hydroelectric projects of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority type. It was 
worked out within the framework of an 
arbitrarily predetermined cost limit, and 
aimed at a moderate development in 
five years in the fields of transportation, 
mining and metallurgy, chemicals, manu- 
facturing, commercial electric power, 
and food processing. The Bombay plan 
hoped to accomplish in fifteen years a 
fivefold increase in industrial produc- 
tion, a one-third increase in agricultural 
production, and a twofold increase both 
in services and in per capita national in- 
come, using 1931-32 situation as a base 
for comparison. The Taub plan in- 
volved a cost of $2 billion and the Bom- 
bay plan $30 billion. 

Despite the rather moderate aims of 
both plans, the available means of “‘in- 
ternal” financing—either through sav- 
ings or through issuance of currency— 
are not likely to meet any significant 
portion of the cost. Private savings are 
extremely low, owing to the general 
poverty of the people and the fact that 
inflation has already been rampant in 
both countries. To force through plans 
of at least this magnitude,?® largely by 
means of the above-stated methods of 
financing, would cause further drastic 
declines in the living standard of the 


16 Jt must be remembered that in the case 
of China, the loss of industrial equipment in 
Manchurian factories alone before the end of 
World War II amounted to about $2 billion 
To this must be added the loss of plants suf- 
fered during the war in all but north China, 
the dismantling of transportation, the deprecia- 
tion of machinery and other capital goods, and 
so forth Thus tremendous costs would be 
involved in merely returning the country’s 
economy to a prewar level It was estimated 
that expenses for health, transport, relief, and 
rehabilitation in the occupied areas in China 
would cost about $25 billion for the first 18 
months after the end of the war, excluding 
the nonoccupied areas and cost of necessary 
rebuilding, and so forth. Cf. Security in the 
Pacific (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1945), p 55. 
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people, which could mean tragic human 
sufferings on a wide scale. 


DECENTRALIZATION CONSIDERED 


It is often argued that it is advan- 
tageous to develop decentralized small- 
scale consumer goods industries to ab- 
sorb labor locally and to avoid the high 
cost of erecting factory buildings, the 
necessity for paying higher wages to at- 
tract immigrant labor from rural areas, 
and the like.” However, there is dan- 
' ger that such a measure may defeat its 
purpose in the end. The per unit cost 
of production for these small-scale in- 
dustries tends to be higher than that of 
the large-scale ones. Since the small- 
scale industries are adapted to local de- 
mand, they cannot embrace the large 
urban areas. Once large-scale producers 
are established in the latter area, they 
will tend to displace the small-scale in- 
dustries in the long run: 

The competition of Japanese-owned 
light industries in China is well known. 
Before the war, Japan exported more 
than $1.2 billion of long-term capital, 
over 90 per cent of which was invested 
in China. The only heavy investment 
outlet aside from the coke, iron, and 
steel industries in Manchuria was the 
textile industries in the municipalities of 
Shanghai, Tsingtao, and Tientsin. The 
products of these Japanese-owned in- 
dustries competed very favorably with 
those turned out by Chinese factories, 
which were generally of smaller scale. 
It has been only by boycotting the Japa- 
nese products now and then that the 
Chinese factories have been able to re- 
' main in operation. 

Furthermore, the traditional lack of 
complementary features in the econo- 
mies of these underdeveloped countries 
in relation to each other, and a com- 
mon desire to develop light industries in 
most, if not all, of these countries, will 


17 League of Nations, Industrialisation and 
Foreign Trade, 1945, pp. 50-55. 


lead to keen competition with Japan 
right away and with each other later on. 

In certain consumer goods, even if 
large-scale production is ruled out, there 
is no way, except by tariff protection, 
to keep off foreign competition once 
transportation is well developed. This 
would lead to maintaining the small- 
scale industries on noneconomic grounds 
Since the development of goods for 
home consumption does not involve in- 
ternational payment problems at all, it 
would not help to pay foreign loans 
needed for industrialization. However, 
to make people pay higher prices for 
consumer goods at home than is war- 
ranted in the free market will tend, 
through higher wage requirements for a 
given standard of living, to bring up the 
cost of production in general, including 
that of the goods meant for export 
Thus the trade balance and interna- 
tional payments would be affected. 
Furthermore, the small-scale industries 
intended to absorb local labor would be 
slower in bringing about modernization 
and demographic transition. Hence, 
despite the advantages of the small- 
scale industries in the initial stages of 
industrialization, it will be necessary 
for them to be supplanted by large-scale 
industries before the process is com- 
pleted. 


FOREIGN LOANS 


In order to finance programs of eco- 
nomic development in the underdevel- 
oped countries, foreign borrowing or 
foreign payment is often imperative, al- 
though, sufficient consideration has sel-° 
dom been given to this problem. At 
the initial stage of industrialization, cer- 
tain foreign capital goods and even raw 
materials will have to be imported to 
equip most of the heavy industries, par- , 
ticularly those which manufacture ma- 
chines. In addition, there are the in- 
visible imports of shipping, banking, and 
insurance services. This makes foreign 
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payments imperative, whether or not 
foreign loans are contracted. 
The loans which are most needed, 


that is, those involving a large amount 


of capital and long-term loans, are by 
no means easy to get in the first place, 
since the underdeveloped countries, har- 
assed with conditions of general eco- 
nomic instability and unfavorable po- 
litical and demographic environment, 
are poor risks for lending agents, What 
necessarily concerns the lending agent 
is that some vital industrial develop- 
ment shall be essentially noneconomic 
(for example, in the interest of national 
security). In that case, it will nct be 
a paying concern. It will be either 
permanently subsidized by the govern- 
ment or under high tariff protection, not 
just during the initial stages, but at all 
times. If such industrial development 
carried considerable weight in the whole 
development scheme, the result would 
be not only a higher cost of production 
in these industries, but also in those 
which have to do with exports. The 
latter industries might therefore have to 
price their products too high to com- 
pete in the free market. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS 


Even if large foreign loans are ob- 
tainable, the underdeveloped countries 
may encounter difficulty in their repay- 
ment. It will usually be necessary for 
the borrowing country to export large 
quantities of certain types of goods 
which will be available only after the 
achievement of certain production tar- 
gets. Since countries attempting indus- 
trialization will have to divert part of 
their capital, equipment, and labor for 
the production of capital goods, it may 
be difficult to prevent a drop in the 
volume of consumption goods produced 
during the initial stages of industrializa- 
tion. The exportable goods from these 
underdeveloped countries will have to 
be largely raw materials, òf which agri- 


cultural products will form a consider- 
able proportion. This is obvious, since 
highly industrialized countries have lit- 
tle need to import finished goods from 
the underdeveloped countries. The ex- 
portation of large quantities of raw ma- 
terials from the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will inevitably precipitate a strain 
in the home market at a time when con- 
sumption goods are relatively scarce. 
Avoidance of a further period of hard- 
ship for the population is, therefore, 
hardly possible. 

The problem of whether or not for- 
eign trade goals can be reached at all 
must also be considered. To aid in the 
planning of repayment of loans, some 
foreign trade objective will have ‘to be 
set in advance. The fulfillment of such 
an objective is as unpredictable as the 
future price level at which the antici- 
pated volume of exportable goods can 
be sold, and on which calculations of 
foreign loan amortization plans are 
based. Here we have one of the ma- 
jor reasons that countries interested in 
industrialization have hesitated to rely 
very much on foreign loans. There may 
be other objections on noneconomic 
grounds to large foreign loans, depend- 
ing on the provisions attached to them. 

However, a problem arises in the case 
of certain profitable export industries— 
the “cash crops’—which the underde- 
veloped countries have but do not own. 
Heavy foreign investments are usually 
found in these export industries whose 
products are either needed in the invest- 
ing countries themselves or are readily 
Salable in the free market. In both 
cases, there is no problem involved in 
international payment. Returns on the 
foreign investments, however, usually 
take up the bulk of the profit derived 
from these export industries In view 
of this fact, these export industries do 
not benefit the native people, and this 
is the main reason that they are often 
labeled by the native people as “co- 
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lonial.” What is needed is a change of 
share and management in these indus- 
tries, which, however, would require na- 
tive savings for investment purposes. 

At any rate, the period of initial eco- 
- nomic development for the underdevel- 
oped countries is not likely to be one 
in which there is any alleviation of the 
immediate want of the people, much less 
a substantial gain in living standards. 
Nevertheless, if a successful plan of de- 
velopment with its eventual benefits in 
the form of higher living standards is-to 
be achieved, there appears to be no al- 
ternative to paying for it the hard way. 


FOREIGN CO-OPERATION 


Taking a broader view, the prospects 
for the underdeveloped countries are not 
so grim, if help can be expected from 
those countries which are already highly 
industrialized These countries can sup- 
ply the underdeveloped areas with nec- 
_ essary equipment, technical staff, and 
_ capital. Such co-operation would in the 
long run operate to their benefit, since 
every country has a personal stake in 
promoting world prosperity. 

The actual ways in which the lending 
countries would benefit range all the 
way from cash-delivery to a measure 
that could be viewed as a counterpart 
to the wartime institution in the United 
States known as lend-lease aid. In fact, 
such a counterpart already exists in the 
Marshall plan. Overlooking for the mo- 
ment any intermediate types of financ- 


ing, we find that effective and rapid 
industrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries in the AFE region within the 
next two decades would involve a cost 
not less than the lend-lease outlays of- 
the United States during 1941 to 1947. 
That cost amounted to a gross of about 
$50 billion or a net of about $40 billion. | 
(In the figure for the net amount, losses 
and expenses in running the lend-lease, 
reverse lend-lease, and other transac- 
tions and settlements are deducted.) 
The cost of fighting poverty is as ex- 
pensive, and as worthy, as that of fight- 
ing for democratic ideals. 

Viewed from the demographic angle, 
if a large-scale plan for economic de- 
velopment is undertaken in these under- 


‘developed countries, the standard of liv- 


ing of the population can be improved 
eventually, even if the task of indus- 
trialization is rendered more difficult 
by a continuation of rapid population 
growth. On the other hand, even with 
the most favorable demographic situa- 
tion that any demographer can dream 
oi—a stationary population for an in- 
definitely long period to come—the eco- 
nomic well-being of the population will 
not improve if conditions are left alone 
to run their course. However, much 
time and hardship can be saved during’ 
the transitional period through long- 
range plans in the social and demo- 
graphic fields—as well as in the eco- 
nomic field—-to direct the factors in- 
fluencing population growth to the 
desired end. 


Chia Lin Pan, New York City, is statistician of the Population Division of the United 
Nations. From 1933 to 1941 he served as research assoctate of the Institute of Social 
Sciences, Academia Sinica, Nanking, China (located in various places during the war). 
He 1s author of Registration of Vital Statistics (1936) and of Population Registration 
l (1943), both in Chinese; of Population of Western Samoa (1948) in P and of 
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The Political and Psychological Context of Point Four 


By Harorp R. Isaacs 


T IS impossible to divorce the Point 
Four Program from the political con- 
text in which it is applied. It is even 
more impossible to consider Point Four 
seriously without considering the atti- 
tudes, the feelings, and the state of mind 
that prevail among the peoples we are 
discussing. 

In the broadest sense, the political 
context is the context of a world that 
has to be made over. The entire social, 
political, and economic balance that was 
built up during the last three centuries 
and provided a functioning economic 
system was based on the exploitation of 
the so-called backward areas of the 
world by western Europe. These areas 
contributed in the first place to the pri- 
mary accumulation of capital and fueled 
the beginnings of European industrial- 
ism. Through decades and centuries 
they became closely entwined with -he 
economies of the metropolitan coun- 
tries. They contributed heavily to che 
national incomes of these countries. 

During the last few decades that 
whole system has broken down. This 
fact is the source of many of the con- 
vulsive and explosive events through 
which we have been living. The under- 
lying crisis of Europe’s economy is the 
fact that Europe no longer has that vast 
hinterland to exploit at will. What the 
Western world faces today is nothing 
less than the problem of creating an en- 
tirely new fabric, a wholly new set of 
relationships on almost every level be- 
tween the Western world and the so- 
called backward continents of Asia and 
Africa. 


CONTACT WITH FORMER COLONIALS 


This involves us in great and obscure 
events. It has brought the American 


people directly face to face with other 
peoples with whom they never had to 
deal before In the past, American con- 
tacts with this two-thirds of the world, 
with its billion and a half people, were 
maintained largely through European 
metropolitan governments, and through 
a scattering of missionaries, scholars, 
and businessmen. Now we must deal 
with these peoples directly, government 
to government, people to people . When, 
we consider problems in Indonesia we 
have to deal with Indonesians, not_with 
the Dutch. We have to deal with the 
Indians, the Burmese, the Ceylonese, 

the Vietnamese, not with the British or 
the French. In the not too distant fu- 
ture we shall have to learn to deal simi- 
larly with the peoples of Africa, for the 
same great tides that have been sweep- 
ing over Asia are not very far from Afri- 
can shores. It will be a great tragedy 

if we suffer from the same myopia about 
Africa that has characterized our grasp 
of the new situations in Asia. 

Our relationships with these peoples 
have become, I believe, the major prob- 
lem of American world policy. They 
will form the major content of our role 
in world affairs in coming decades. Eu- 
rope is still of immense importance to 
us and to the whole world; but Europe’s 
role as the effective center of world 


. civilization has come to an end during 
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the last thirty years. The center of 
gravity in world affairs has moved east- 
ward. With the emergence of Russia 
as a power of the first magnitude, the 
center lies not in Europe but in the 
Eurasian Continent. It is not easy for 
many of us, but I fear we are going to 
have to learn to see Europe not as the 
center of the world we know, but as a 
peninsula dangling on the western end 


7 
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_ of Eurasia. What happens in the rest 
of the Eurasian Continent in coming 
decades will be of infinitely greater and 
more decisive importance to the future 
shape of the world than anything that 
happens in western Europe. 

All our past affinities have been with 
Europe, by origin, culture, trade, and 
history. Americans emerging from their 
classic isolationism only in the last dec- 
ade have come to place their relations 
with Europe in a new perspective. This 
has not been easy, but it has at least 
been made easier by the fact, that we 
have been tied to Europe in one way or 
another by our whole past. Faced- with 
the need to develop new relations with 
Asia and Africa, we have no such assist- 
ance. That is why, in the most funda- 
mental sense, we have up to now been 
overwhelmed by the recent events in 
Asia and will just as surely be overtaken 
by events in Africa if we do not face 
up to the new realities. 

Facing people we have not met be- 
fore, we have to begin, it seems to me, 
by trying to understand the position 
they are in—to grasp something of their 
attitudes, their feelings, their state-of 
mind, their view of events and of the 
world. Without this, we can only fum- 
ble helplessly in our dealings with them. 

It might be well to start with a look 
at the legacy of Western empire, to 
see what it is, by way of economy, 
politics, and attitudes, that these hun- 
dreds of millions of people bring with 
them onto the world stage at the pres- 
ent time. It is certainly not a clean 
slate. ‘They_emerge in a complex of 
circumstances that gives them small 
chance to thrive in the present context 
of world affairs. The obstacles they 
face are formidable and their tasks— 
and ours—are correspondingly great. 


FUTILITY OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


In the first place, there is the element 
of time itself. The emergent peoples of 


Asia—and tomorrow of Africa—-face the 
cruel fact that in this era the victory of 
simple nationalism is an empty victory 
indeed. They have to regain their in- 
dependence. They are driven to it by 
absolutely irresistible forces. It is even 
thrust upon them by the breakdown of 
the old Western system. But in acquir- 
ing national sovereignty, they acquire 
something that equips them very poorly 
to face their problems in the world of 
today: The time is past when in the 
enjoyment of national sovereignty, a 
nation could proceed to throw up a wall 
around itself, develop itself internally, 
ward off the competition of its neigh- 
bors, and engage in the huggermugger 
of international politics and money-mak- 
ing in the style of the last century. 

The world has outgrown that particu- 
lar form of progress. It is suffering 
from the stubborn survival of national 
sovereignty in a time when national 
sovereignty has become the major brake 
on human advance. It is one of the ma- 
jor elements of the organic disease that 
threatens to be mortal to our whole so- 
ciety. Peoples who are only now emerg- 
ing from colonialism and winning so be- 
latedly and with such desperate struggle 
their new position of independence are 
finding that just beyond that eminence 
lies an abyss. Having become nations, 
they must at once become something 
more than nations in order to thrive. 
They have to achieve ‘not national 
identity but a new identity as parts of a 
new world order. And there is no such 
world order in sight. 

This is the cruel paradox confronting 
these emerging peoples. This is the 
challenge that confronts us. Because 
unless they can become more than na- 
tions, they must be thrust back upon 
themselves, and amid suffocating frus- 
tration find the means of survival in 
their own resources, and struggle fiercely 
to keep a place for themselves in the 
world-wide jungle of power politics. 
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This offers them small chance tc over- 
come their backwardness. It offers the 
world small chance for peace. 


THe Economic LEGACY 


Emerging tardily to this bleak pros- 
pect; what else do these people bring 
with them from the past? The eco- 
nomic legacy of empire is poverty. I 
shall not attempt here to analyze co- 
lonial economy, but shall mention only 
its consequences. I think the spectacle 
before our eyes in Asia and Africa testi- 
fies adequately as to the nature of this 
economy. After one, two, or three cen- 
turies under Western colonial rule, this 
huge mass of people is a horde of 
poverty-stricken humanity condemned to 
live in animal-like degradation. Many 
Americans who went to Asia for the 
first time during the recent war saw this 
poverty and refused to believe their 
senses. Many of them passed insensi- 
bly to the conviction that only a sub- 
human species could live and survive 
under such conditions. 

Statistics can seldom convey the 
quality of human frustration. But some 
of the available figures are startling 
enough in themselves: an average per 
capita income of one and a half billion 
people of about $40 a year; life ex- 
pectancy of 30 years; a diet just on or 
below the starvation level at an esti- 
mated 2,150 calories daily; 78 per cent 
illiteracy. Even these figures have to 
be corrected as averages, for in most of 
this world there is a small upper crust, 
whether colonial or national, which takes 
an inordinate share of the available 
wealth and drives the figures for the 
poorer mass down to even more abysmal 
levels. 

The legacy is poverty. It is lopsided 
economies under which profitable raw 
materials have been extracted and the 
total economy of the country and the 
welfare of its people largely ignored. 
This is one of the principal reasons, to- 


gether with population growth, why this 
vast area of predominantly agricultural 
countries suffers so heavily from food 
deficits. The need of these countries 
now is to find the way to exploit their 
resources in their own behalf, to di- 
versify their economies, to plan and 
carry out a rational program of indus- 
trialization meshed in with the rest of 
the world’s economy, to create condi- 
tions for more rounded, more satisfying, 
more humanly decent growth. 


THe PSYCHOLOGICAL LEGACY 


The psychological legacy of empire is 
hostility. Western empire meant gen- 
erations of rule by tiny minorities of Eu- 
ropeans who enjoyed and imposed mili- 
tary superiority, economic superiority, 
legal superiority, and racial superiority 
over the masses of the governed. It 
meant the systematic imposition of en- 
forced inferiority. It meant, from birth 
to death, a denial of the subject’s man- 
hood. 

The remarks of the representative of 
Belgium‘ should have been very re- 
vealing. He told us that until quite re- 
cently Belgians in the Congo looked 
upon the Bantus as adults who had 
never outgrown their childhood. And 
only a few years ago—lI think the study 
he cited was-only five years old—it was 
discovered that the Bantus were a peo- 
ple with a developed philosophy, an out- 
look on life and a mode of life that had 
their rocts in a long history. This came 
as something of an astonishing revela- 
tion, and a few Belgians have begun to 
see the need for adapting themselves to 
this new picture of their subjects. Over 
the whole of Africa the discovery is be- 
ing made by white men that their fu- 
ture in Africa depends on their ability 
to create a new relationship between 
themselves and the blacks. It comes 
late—tragically late. 


1See article by Jan-Albert Goris in this 
volume of THE ANNAIS. 
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- I do not know how to convey to you 
the meaning and effect of the system 
and practice of racial superiority, which 
was and is an integral part of the co- 
lonial system, except perhaps to ask you 
to try to imagine what goes on in the 
heart and the mind and the glands of 
an American Negro, who lives not dis- 
similarly, in a condition of enforced in- 
feriority. In British Asia, the terms 
“European” and “Asiatic” were used 
much as “white” and “colored” aré used 
in the American South. That is why 
today in Asia the attempt is being made 
to efface the very word “Asiastic” from 
the language. The people want no part 
of its connotations of inferiority and re- 
jection. They are consciously trying to 
substitute the word “Asian” to express 
their reassertion of themselves. 

I ask you to think what happens in 
the glands of men and women-——not only 
the great mass of people but the edu- 
cated minorities, the sons, heirs, and 
descendants of the old rulers and the 
new wealthy or well-off civil servants 
and businessmen. I ask you to con- 
sider the total and permanent effects 
of a life lived in enforced inferiority. 
What do you suppose was the perma- 
nent glandular effect on the young In- 
donesians who only twenty years ago 
would be admitted, as special excep- 
tions, to Dutch schools in Indonesia, 
who would frequently find it easy to 
match and surpass their Dutch fellow 
pupils in their studies, but who were not 
allowed to use the school’s swimming 
pool, reserved for the Dutch? 

This is a pattern I think Americans 
can recognize Multiply it by all the 
details and all the relationships of daily 
life. Imagine yourself a victim of this 
system and try to imagine what your 
attitude would be toward the people 
who imposed it on you. It is an aston- 
ishing fact and a tribute to the essential 
saneness and wisdom of Asian people 
that there has been so little counter- 


racism in the tpheavals of recent years. 
They had every right to be infected 
with most virulent forms of this dis- 
ease. Some of them have been, but the 
great majority have not._ But there is 
in all of them a deep layer of mistrust, 
scorn, suspicion, and rejection of the 
West that is part of their heritage. It 
is part of the legacy of empire. 


Tse POLITICAL LEGACY 


The political legacy of empire is au- 
thoritarianism. The peoples of Asia 
and Africa never received from their 
Western rulers any adequate experience 
in the ideas and practices of Western 
democratic institutions. The West pre- 
sented itself to Asia and Africa in the 
persons of Clive and Rhodes, not Locke 
and Milton, Lyautey and Francis Gar- 
nier, not Voltaire or Rousseau. The 
traditions of democracy were not for 
export east of Suez. The regimes estab- 
lished in the colonies were based on 
naked force’which governed the pedple 
at all levels, from the making of police 
ordinances to the making of war. This 
is one of the reasons why the nationalist 
revolutions have had to be so explosive. 
In order to win the most elementary 
rights of self-determination, these peo- 
ple have had to fight for them, arms 
in hand. Only in the last few decades 
did the colonial powers begin to dribble 
out pseudolegislative authority to hand- 
picked local bodies. These concessions 
were made in the face of rising nation- 
alist moods. ‘They came too late. They 
were too little. The evidence is even 
now in areas still under colonial rule 
that the colonial powers do not yield 
power until they are forced to do so. 

The result has been that the political 
practices inherited by these people from 
the West have had nothing in common 
with the democratic institutions built up 
in the West. They were given no chance 


` to share in the struggle, still going on in 


the West, to broaden and deepen the 
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popular conquest of democratic rights. 
Only the handful of intellectuals who 
came to the West from the colonies 
discovered this struggle, and, returning 
home, helped to arouse and lead. their 
own people’s efforts to win a greater 
degree of freedom for themselves. But 
their political heritage is a system built 
on unchecked authority. Confronted 
now with problems and difficulties of 
such immense magnitude, and unen- 
couraged by any hopeful program of 
co-operation by a transformed West, 
they may well adopt for their own the 
pattern of authoritarianism they have 
inherited from the past. | 

This is not the least of the supporiing 
reasons for the great attractive force of 
Russian totalitarianism in the emergent 
colonies. Russia too was a backward 
country, isolated in its revolution Out 
of its frustration it produced the mon- 
strosity of the modern police state. But 
by this means it very substantially trans- 
formed itself into a great power. Its 
cost, mass enslavement and contraction 
of human freedom, may not seem too 
high a price to pay, in the eyes of peo- 
ple who have, after all, known no free- 
dom, known only slavery, in the vast. 
This is a line of thought that commends 
itself to no small or insignificant sector 
of intelligent nationalists who do not 
see how else they are going to emerge 
from their backwardness. The lapse 
into tyranny need not be communist in 
inspiration In their colonial past and 
in their own more remote traditions, 
these peoples have ample roots of their 
own for new authoritarian growths. 


THE Economic TASK 


The issue here involves a big ques- 
tion: Has Western civilization, which 
built itself in part on foundations of 
colonialism, the capacity to grow into 
something bigger and better than it 
was? Can it open an alternative road 


to freer and saner development for the 
world as a whole? The peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries cannot wait 
indefinitely for the answer to this ques- 
tion. Neither can the Western world, 
for this question lies at the heart of the 
great power struggle now underway. 
For the peoples of the emergent na- 
tions, there are limits of time and choice. 
Their problems press upon them. They 
have to move, and they have to discover 
what roads there are to travel in the 
world inte which they are emerging. Is 
there a road that leads to some new or- 
ganizatior of the world, based on ra- 


tional co-operation? How can we best 


help to build such a road? Is our own 
economic system flexible enough to meet 
the present economic needs of the world? 
Can we see that this is not a matter of 
philanthropy but the need, vital to us 
as well as to the rest of the world, to 
make a new approach to the problems 
of economic development? Can we see 
and act upon the fact that we cannot 
cope with the problems of 1950 by the 
political and economic methods of 1850? 
Natioral sovereignty and so-called 
free-enterprise capitalism bloomed in 
the last century, but they are withering 
in this cne. It is preposterous on the 
face of it to think that countries, es- 
pecially backward countries, can hope 
to thrive now as isolated national en- 
tities. It is equally hopeless to expect 
that the enormous social-economic tasks 
facing them can be solved by the hap- 
hazard application of capital to isolated 
profit-making opportunities. These are 
too few and too unrelated to the basic 
present needs of the underdeveloped 
countries. The means have to be found 
to makes available to these countries 
the kind of credit and assistance they 
need to carry out long-term, rationally 
planned, and integrated programs of de- 
velopment, most of which cannot and 
will not yield the kind of profits ex- 
pected by private investors of capital. 
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If this cannot be done, consideration 
of all the other aspects of the total prob- 
lem becomes rather academic. It would 
mean that we are not going to come to 
grips with it at all. Certainly the im- 
petus and drive toward changing basic 
social relations must come from within 
these countries themselves. But the 
kind of assistance available from the 
outside will play a‘great, if not decisive, 
Yole in determining the internal shape 
of things. If the only channel is to be 
that of old-style private investment, the 
evidence is already overwhelming that 
it is unequal to the task. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TASK 


On the psychological plane. our obli- 
gations and our tasks- are even more 
challenging. The peoples of the under- 
developed countries also have profound 
adjustments to make to their new con- 
ditions. They will not make them 
easily, and by no means do I minimize 
the importance and the difficulty in- 
volved in the changes that have to occur 
from the other side. They, no less than 
we, have to find new sources of humility 
and understanding in’ relations with 
others. But I speak here of our obliga- 
tions. We have to find the way to deal 
with these people as they have never 
before been dealt with by the West. 

This means, among many other things, 
that we have to examine, seriously for 
the first time, the relationship between 
American racial patterns of behavior 
and vital American interests in world 
affairs. Our relationships with the one 
and a half billion people of the so-called 
backward world will be, I believe, the 
most decisive things in our history for 
decades to come. The great bulk of 
these human beings are ‘“colored”— 
black, brown, yellow, and all the shades 
between. Yet we in our own lend have 
not yet learned how to live in mutual 
respect with people whose skin is differ- 
ent from ours. It is true that the grosser 


forms of racism in this country are, gen- 
erally speaking, sectional. But it can- 
not be denied that these racist attitudes 
pervade our life and are reflected in the 
functioning of our government, its mili- 
tary establishments, and its missions 
overseas. It is impossible not to trip 
over it wherever you go. 

We are talking lightly, for example, 
of bringing thousands of students from 
these lands to this country, to give them 
a chance to live in the “climate” of de- 
mocracy. But I ask you to consider the 
experiences of dark-skinned foreign stu- 
dents in this country as they encounter 
the practice of discrimination, and to 
imagine just what notions they take 
back with them of the nature of Ameri- 
can democracy. We talk of sending 
technicians abroad; but we must find 
technicians who are not only competent 
but also free of the infection of racism, 
for otherwise there is no use in sending 
them. - 

This matter is, I assure you, a con- 
stant and pervasive preoccupation among 
people everywhere. One cannot go any- 
where in southern Asia, for example, 
without having it crop up in the most 
casual conversations, without discover- 
ing’ what a great role these racist atti- 
tudes play in creating or preserving ° 
feelings of suspicion and mistrust and 
antagonism. No fruitful common effort 
will ever be made on such foundations. 
The racial problem has thus become not 
merely a moral and social problem in 


_ American life; it has become a political 


problem of the first magnitude in the 
making of American world policy. 


~ Our POLITICAL ALIGNMENTS 


In the political sphere, similarly, Point 
Four cannot be divorced from the to- 
tality of our new political relations 
with these “new” peoples. We have to 
identify ourselves with the revolutionary 
forces at work among them. We have 
to pursue policies which create the 
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framework into which Point Four could 
fit. I regret to say that we are far from 
doing so. On the contrary, we are suc- 
ceeding in doing just the opposize. We 
seemed not to grasp the meaning of the 
nationalist upheavals that began in 1945 
with the fall of Japan. We gave half- 
hearted verbal support to the nationalist 
movements, but in practice we aided the 
forces opposing the nationalists. Again 
halfheartedly, we gave aid and comfort 
to the colonial powers in their efforts to 
impose thesy solutions in southeastern 
Asia. 

Only under the impact of the Com- 
munist victory in China did cur Gov- 
ernment begin to realize that the new 
forces in Asia had to be met on new 
terms. Only then did American policy 
begin to make a turnabout which, in the 
case of Indonesia, helped to result in a 
settlement that was by no means satis- 
factory to the Indonesians and left a 
legacy of disillusionment, fear, and mis- 
trust as far as the United States is con- 
cerned. l 


OUR STAND IN INDOCHINA 


Today in Indochina, worse is being 
done. After waiting five years to take 
a stand, the United States has finally, 
in blind anti-Communist panic, thrown 
its support to the French Army in Indo- 
china and to a puppet regime created 
there by the French and dependent for 
its existence upon French reconquest of 
the country. And this in the name of 
setting up a bulwark or “drawing a 
line” against the advance of Commu- 
nism. 

This action will not only fail to pre- 
vent the advance of Communism in In- 
dochina; it will drive and has driven a 
wedge between the United States and 
all the other countries of southern Asia. 
For from their viewpoint, regardless of 
who or what is on the other sida, it is 
impossible to support the maintenance 
of a foreign force or a policy based upon 


continued foreign rule, however dis- 
guised, in their part of the world. India, 
Burma, Pakistan, Indonesia, and even 
the Philippines, have refused to join the 
United States in this enterprise. They 
have tried to make the United States 
see that its policy is flying in the face 
of the facts and can only have ruinous 
consequences. Only Thailand broke un- 
der American pressure and recognized 
Bao Dai, but did so at the cost of an 
internal government crisis and the resig- 
nation of its foreign minister. 

The American misunderstanding of 
the historical, political, and emotional 
elements involved in this was so com- 
plete that our Government was able to 
send a fleet to make an armed demon- 
stration, with ships and planes, presum- 
ably to impress upon the Vietnamese 
that they had better conform to Ameri- 
can wishes, or else. It was a fist-shak- 
ing show in the time-dishonored man- 
ner of a century ago. The result was 
a hostile demonstration right in the 
heart of the capital of the French pup- 
pet whom we have recognized as the 
most promising symbol of Vietnamese 
nationalism. 

All this has accomplished throughout 
Asia is 10 provide the Communists with 
confirmation of their thesis that anti- 
Communism is identical with pro-colo- 
nialism and is therefore inimical to the 


_Interests of Asian people. As a politi- 


cal fact, this decisively influences all 
nationalists, including non-Communists 
and anti-Communists. It helps to de- 
termine attitudes in countries like India 
and Indonesia, where the Communists 
by no means play important political 
roles. For these peoples want no part 
of the Russian-American cold war. 
They do not want to become its pawns 
or its victims if they can help it. Ameri- 
can pressure upon them, such as that 
exercised in connection with the recog- 
nition of Bao Dai, can serve only to 


` force political splits, to confuse and 
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weaken precisely those nationalists who 
want to be our friends and whom we 
need as our friends. If American ends 
in southern Asia can only be sought 
through instruments like the French 
Army and ex-Emperor Bao Dai, they 
will never be achieved, or they will be 
ends with which the rest of southern 
Asia cannot and will not identify itself. 


We Must BE REALISTIC 


Against the background of this po- 
litical behavior, talk of Point Four in 
southeastern Asia becomes almost pa- 
thetic. American missions can go out 
and dangle carrots in front of the noses 
of south Asian politicians, and a few 
may bite. But the results, if they mean 
buying support for policies like those 
now pursued in Indochina, will be not 
helpful but incalculably damaging. 


To be realistic, to be meaningful, 
Point Four has to be viewed in the light 
of the total economic, political, and psy- 
chological context. The main ingredi- 
ent has to be the will, the needs, the 
emotions, the attitudes of the peoples 
concerned. We must see those people 
not as statistical digits but as human 
beings like ourselves, caught up in a 
complex of weaknesses and strengths, 
rational and irrational drives, hopes, 
feelings, and aspirations. We must be- 
gin by seeing their problems as they see 
them and by discovering how we can 
adjust ourselves to them. Our present 
strength can be a tool to help build a 
better future. It can also fail us. Dr. 
Goris quoted the-slogan of the former 
Governor-general of the Congo: “To 
dominate in order to serve.” I think 
we must find a way to serve in order not 
to dominate. 
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Variant Concepts of Point Four 


By ALAN VALENTINE 


YEAR ago President Truman pro- 
posed Point Four as a “bold new 
program.” We now see that the bold- 
ness lay in calling it a program. It was 
a vision, and is not even yet a working 
plan. 

But though the birth was premature, 
the conception was statesmanlike. Mr. 
Truman’s proposal was the first com- 
prehensive long-term approach to a cure 
for the world’s economic ills. We know 
that the present imbalance in world 
economics is political and social dy- 
namite; that our Nation must take the 
lead in corrective steps and in paying 
their cost. We are ready to give tech- 
nical and financial aid if we can be con- 
fident that those who need them will 
work with us on terms we think rea- 
sonable, and will meet the President’s 
qualification of “free” and “peace-loving 
peoples.” 

The delays between proposal and per- 
formance have brought disappointments 
and even dangers. The Truman pro- 
posal raised excessive hopes in eager but 
undeveloped minds. Their concepts of 
their need and of the endless riches 
of America inflated their expectations; 
their economic ignorance gave them no 
realistic understanding of the slowness 
and difficulties of economic progress 
Impatience and disappointment have 
led toward disillusionment and cynicism 
about American “promises.” Unless 
Point Four soon becomes a working re- 
ality, it will become a major failure in 
our diplomacy. 

The next step is overdue. That next 
step should be an official statement of 
' American policy and procedure under 
Point Four. It must be crisp, unam- 
biguous, firm, and with the quality of 


Li 


finality. It must be sufficiently detailed 
to answer questions of procedure still 
under debate. Every day that state- 
ment is delayed is a loss to world re- 
covery and American prestige. Uncer- 
tainties are at the root of the world’s 
economic sickness; it is time we elimi- 
nated uncertainties surrounding Point 
Four. 

And there are many uncertainties, for 
what to Mr. Truman frst seemed sim- 


.ple has in the hands of the experts be- 


come very complex. The more pro- 
found the economists, the greater the 
resultant confusion. While Mr. Tru- 
man could cheerfully say last November 
8 of Point Four, “All it needs is some- 
body who knows the technical ap- 
proach, the distinguished staff of the 
Brookings Institution has listed ten ma- 
jor unsettled issues and thirty-four im- 
portant alternatives of action. I can 
discuss only a few of those, under my 
own headings, which are: (1) What is 
the primary objective of Point Four? 
(2) How much aid must be supplied? 
(3) Aid by whom? (4) Aid in what 
forms? (5) Aid on what terms? (6) 
Aid in what spirit? 


THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 


What is the primary objective of the 
United States in a Point Four Program? 
Is it primarily a device for the contain- 
ment of expanding Russia? or is it 
purely humanitarian? or is it simply to 
raise standards of living? or is it first of 
all to save American private enterprise 
through undeveloped areas and unde- 
veloped areas through American private 
enterprise? or is it a new form of West- 
ern exploitation? 
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Our Department of State, which if 
not the mother is clearly the nurse of 
this infant, intends that Point Four shall 
be part of American foreign policy—a 
policy which is and must be primarily 
political. Point Four thus becomes to 
us an instrument of national diplomacy, 
with objectives and procedures neces- 
sarily consistent with our program for 
European recovery, military assistance, 
United Nations co-operation, collective 
security, Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, and the rest. 

Point Four is no substitute. however, 
for a vigorous foreign policy based on 
strength, but an adjunct to it. And it 
can become a powerful adjunct, because 
it is an economic instrument, and Ameri- 
ca’s greatest.diplomatic strength is its 
economic power and skill. Our spirit, 
culture, and- democratic visions are in 
world influence at present poor seconds 
to our economic force. If that is mar- 
shaled behind Point Four as efficiently 
as it was marshaled in the war, the Point 
Four Program can become our greatest 
long-term diplomatic instrument. 

That power and skill can be thus 
marshaled only if we remember that 
they lie not in our Government or our 
military, but in the workers of the 
United States—workers from top indus- 
trial management to the newest appren- 
tice and the youngest research assistant. 
The power is derived from their indi- 
vidual, self-motivated activities of all 
kinds at all levels. It is also derived 
from an American industrial spirit—a 
compound of our belief in advancing 
ourselves, our faith that we can do so, 
our enthusiasm for putzing machines to 
work for us, our sense of mastery over 
our environment, our capacity for team- 
work, our instinctive confidence in the 
other fellow, and our developed sense of 
social responsibility. Tais is the Ameri- 
can climate and formula for progress. 
Is it exportable? and can we secure a 
free market for it? 


To convey that power and that spirit 
from its millions of American producers 
to millions of potential producers in 
three undeveloped continents—to do 
this so that their standards of living 
and their concepts of freedom and jus- 
tice may approach our own—that is 
the primary objective, as I see it, of 
that economic instrument of American 
foreign policy we call Point Four. The 
American spoken language has become 
intelligible around the world; can we 
make the American economic language 
equally intelligible? 


How Mucan Am Js NEEDED? 


A specific answer at this time as to 
how much aid is needed is impossible, 
for reasons which follow. 

Paradoxically, the more successful the 
program the sooner it will cost more, 
and then the sooner it will begin to cost 
us less. For initial success will open the 
doors for further enterprise and invest- 
ment, and later, greater success will 
bring the area’s economy to the point 
where its own capital and know-how can 
replace the need for further United Na- 
tions or United States help, which can 
then begin to diminish. 

We must supply enough aid to com- 
pete successfully with the powerful ap- 
peal which communism makes to ig- 
norant and hungry people. We must 
supply enough aid to carry out our dip- 
lomatic program in those crucial areas. 
We must furnish enough aid to ensure 
a constant adequate supply of materials 
essential to our own security. 

How much will this be over the next 
decade? We cannot yet even guess, be- 
cause we do not yet know what areas 
and countries will be included in the 
program, how great is their cumulative 
need, what proportion of the cost in 
each country can be met by indigenous 
private and public capital, what terms 
we will set as essential for our Point 
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Four aid, whether bilateral agreements 
can be made on those terms, how much 
American private technical and financial 
aid will be attracted on those terms, 
what overpopulated areas will agree to 
do to cope with their greatest economic 
problem of a high birth rate, or how 
many technical experts will be needed 
from America or whether we can supply 
them. 

The amount of aid needed is also con- 
tingent upon the economic status and 
trading conditions of western Europe 
during the next few years. The better 
the economic and trade position of west- 
ern Europe, the better the prospects of 
underdeveloped areas—the greater their 
capacity to absorb aid rapidly and make 
quick gains in living standards. 


Aw BY WHOM? 


A year ago President Truman appar- 
ently thought of Point Four as a pro- 
gram of technical assistance through the 
United Nations “wherever practicable ” 
That remains the intention, but many 
considerations make it appear that there 
will be many cases in which it is not 
practical to operate through the United 
Nations Point Four Program. We must 
develop an American program as well, 
because action cannot always await the 
stately grinding of United Nations pro- 
cedural mills 

Over a year ago Assistant Secretary 
of State Thorp presented United States 
Point Four proposals to the Urited Na- 
tions. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil then instructed the Secretariat to 
prepare a program of technical assist- 
ance. Later discussions involved the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the International Refu- 


gee Organization, each one of which in 
the fullness of time prepared and sub- 
mitted . separate reports and state- 
ments, which were not then and are not 
now fully integrated or comprehensive. 
Meanwhile, it has been indicated that 
the opinions of the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Commissions, and 
the regional Economic Commissions for 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America should 
be secured. How long can we afford to 
wait? 

It would be ideal if all Point Four ac- 
tivities could be promptly and efficiently 
organized by multilateral action. But 
those of us who have watched Europe’s 
faltering efforts to achieve economic 
unity are conservative in our hopes 
for a fairly immediate economic One 
World, to say nothing of a political One 
World We have observed that Benelux 
—the most obvious and promising of 
economic unifications—has had to pro- 
gress through many dangerous and un- 
foreseen complexities, even when the de- 
sire for coalition was great and intelli- 
gence very high. Experience forces us 
to concede that our economic One World 
may have to be built bilaterally, brick 
by brick. 

The United Nations program, to 
which the United States will be the chief 
provider of funds and technical knowl- 
edge, should be concerned chiefly with 
background or “seedbed” projects, such 
as public health, education, large-scale 
irrigation, and power projects. “Much 
of those funds,” said Mr. Hayes of the 
State Department on January 26, “will 
be spent through private agencies, un- 
der special contracts.” Those are United 
Nations funds. 

The United States will co-ordinate its 
own separate program as closely as pos- 
sible with that of the United Nations. 
Whether co-ordination can be complete 
depends upon the extent to which the 
world policies of the United Nations 
and the United States prove identical. 
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One part of the United States pro- 
gram should be operated by the United 
States Governmert, presumably through 
the Department of State. The Point 
Four activities of our Government 
should, like those of the United Na- 
tions, be of a basic, over-all, or “seed- 
bed” character, ncluding agricultural 
research and over-all technical aid. In 
this and other ways it would seek to im- 
prove the economic situation’ and thus 
to make it more attractive to American 
and other private capital and know-how. 
By economic and educational methods, 
by bilateral agresments where neces- 
sary, by suggestion and co-ordination of 
projects, the United States Government 
program would preface the way. Un- 
der Secretary Webb told the House 
Committee on Sepzember 27, “We hope 
to do the minimum of public investment 
and encourage the maximum of private 
investment.” 

The Government will act as “facilita- 
tor and co-operatcr” to American pri- 
vate enterprise, which is the second and 
(in the long run) the most important 
factor in the Point Four Program. Pri- 
vate enterprise and capital will be the 
chief answers to tae question, Aid by 
whom? and leads tc the associated ques- 
tion, Aid in what forms? , 


Arp IN WHat Forms? 


The greatest specific needs of unde- 
veloped areas at tke moment are tech- 
nical knowledge including both mana- 
gerial and labor skills, and capital, of 
which some must be dollar capital. 
‘Who can supply these except American 
private enterprise? 

Under Secretary Webb told the Sen- 
ate Committee on August 10: “The 


greater part of our -echnology has been, 


developed by private citizens. It can 
be put to work in the development proc- 
ess only through p-ivate channels, es- 
pecially in the form of direct invest- 
ment.” 


Within America, at least, there seems 
to be general agreement on that, though 
the Honorable Mr. Oscar Ewing of- 
the Federal Security Commission differs. 
Before the House Committee last Sep- 
tember 9 he pictured the Point Four 
Program as a world social welfare pro- 
gram financed by public funds and di- 
rected as you might guess. When Rep- 
resentative Burleson questioned, “Then 
as far as private capital investments in 
those areas is concerned, that is likely 
to be a thing far off in.the future?” Mr 
Ewing replied, “That is true”; and 
stated that “in the administration of the 
social services involved we [The. Fed- 
eral Security Commission] would be the 
operating agency, and that health, edu- 
cation [would come] absolutely first, 
and your social insurance programs and 
those things would come along later.” 
Mr. Ewing seems already to be adding 
Central Africa and Burma to his great 
design for the Federal care and control 
of every American headache. But in 
this reaction his testimony stands alone. 

How rapidly, how extensively, and 
how successfully American private en- 
terprise will enter undeveloped areas ~ 
depends on many factors, of which these 
are the chief: (1) whether the terms 
of participation attract American com- 
panies and investors; (2) whether the 
psychological, economic, and political 
climate of an area is receptive to Ameri- 
can private enterprise participation; (3) 
whether the groundwork of education, 
health, power, labor, and market has 
been or is being adequately developed 
in that area. 

American private capital and tech- 
niques are already moving abroad at 
the rate of one billion dollars a year, 
and private undertakings should, when 
possible, accompany the Point Four 
Program of the United Nations and the 


United States. But in many cases Jarge 


American capital ventures will have to 
await the development of favorable con- 
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ditions. Private activity will thus start 
relatively small and increase with its 
own success. 

Secretary Acheson was I think right 
in saying on October 29, “We must rec- 
ognize that we are entering upon a task 
that will require generations to fulfill 
the promise it holds.” For it becomes 
ever more clear that economic develop- 
ment cannot take place in a vacuum; 
with it must go political, social, and cul- 
tural advances. The history of dur own 
national development has proved this 
mutual dependence. 


-Technical aid 


Given a fair chance to function, tech- 
nical aid will be the heart of the Point 
Four Program for many years io come, 
increasingly accompanied by private 
capital. But technical aid must be more 
than isolated scientific agricultural re- 
search or the occasional training of a 
handful of machine operators. No one 
can expect economic growth in undevel- 
oped areas simply as a result of supply- 
ing modern machines and teaching a few 
natives to operate them. Back of irdus- 
trial expansion must lie all sorts of man- 
agement and engineering knowledge, and 
a local population sufficiently advanced 
and sufficiently motivated to provide a 
source of operative skills, 

Unfortunately even some statesmen 
of undeveloped areas do not recognize 
these facts. In most such areas the cur- 
rent ambition to industrialize is nct ac- 
companied by knowledge of the full 
complications of the process; or by any 
realistic concept of the time and skills 
involved in developing from local hu- 
man resources an adequate supply of 
skilled laborers, managers, end fore- 
men; or by any analysis of market po- 
tentialities for the new product they en- 
visage; or by the necessary capital ac- 
cumulations in private native hands; or 
by even a recognition of the important 
part played in industrial success hy the 


spirit, determination, ambition, and per- 
sonal incentives of workers and manage- 
ment, the presence of which we take for 
granted in American industry. All these 
areas feel an urge to build heavy in- 
dustry, without consideration whether 
the economy of the country might make 
prior steps in agriculture and/or light 
industry far more sensible. Primitive 
agriculture cannot leap to the motorized 
combines of Iowa, but must move first 
from the crooked stick to the steel plow, 
from the sickle to the scythe. It is of 
vital importance that these facts, their 
significance in time, effort, and expense, 
be more clearly understood by all in- 
volved, including our own planners. 

In the development of technical aid, 
the experience of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, which has ac- 
complished much with little time and 
expense, is invaluable as a pilot plant 
for Point Four. It provides patterns 
of international co-operation, of govern- 
ment-private-business teamwork, of cri- 
teria for the selection and priority of 
projects, and of machinery for pro- 
cedure. 

But again we must not be too opti- 
mistic. Secretary Acheson stated last 
October 29, when testifying for the 35- 
million-dollar appropriation, that “it 
cannot be a larger sum because the num- 
ber of technical experts is limited.” As 
Paul Hoffman puts it, we can export 
goods but we cannot really export know- 
how. The only way to get knowledge 
embedded in a country is to nurture its 
growth there; and this is no overnight 
flowering. 

' The pattern of participation must 
vary with circumstances, and the flexi- 
bility of private enterprise is a great 
and unique asset for this work. It may 
take the form of Aramco’s great installa- 
tions in Iraq, or the variant form of the 
services of Overseas Consultants Inc. to 
Iran, or the still different form of the 
Westinghouse Company which without 
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a dollar of direct investment operates 
in effect an international institute of 
electrical technology around the world. 
It lays out new plants; trains men to 
operate them; sells parts and replace- 
ments; licenses foreign manufacturers 
and then invests in foreign companies 
without asking or risking ownership or 
control. It is socially minded, nonim- 
perialistic; requiring no government 
money and no large private investment, 
asking favors of no one and only de- 
manding an even break. 

These companies of course selected 
their own projects for their own reasons, 
and provide models of method for Point 
Four imitation. By leaving to private 
industrial companies as much as pos- 
sible the decisions on what projects they 
will aid under Point Four and in what 
order and on what terms, our Govern- 
ment can save itself many a diplomatic 
headache and charges, from those disap- 
pointed, of favoritism, politics, and un- 
due political influerce. The right of 
American private business to select the 
ventures it will support is seldom chal- 
lenged, and the challenge, if offered, is 
of comparatively small diplomatic im- 
portance. 


Aw on WHAT TERMS? 


It is doubtful, however, that Ameri- 
can private enterprise and capital will 
flow freely to certain important unde- 
~ veloped areas unless it is more cordially 
welcomed than at present. The leaders 
in many undeveloped areas apparently 
do not recognize that private capital 
seeks the most receptive environment, 
and that in their desire to attract Ameri- 
can dollars they are competing with the 
„world, including an American capital 
market now attractive to investors. At 
present, American enterprise encounters 
special hazards in many areas which de- 
sire aid. Some of these hazards result 
from necessary tempcrary postwar con- 
trols, but others are due to extreme new 


nationalism taking the form of economic 
isolationism. 

To what extent shall we make Ameri- 
can aid under a Point Four Program 
conditional upon the prompt removal of 
these hazards? To what extent shall 
we allow for the difficulties or incapaci- 
ties of area governments and make con- 
cessions In our bilateral agreements? 
Each compromise risks the success of 
the Point Four Program, but each re- 
fusal to compromise risks the very ini- 
tiation of the program. 

American private industry has no 
right to ask for a preferred position, 
and does not do so. In effect, all it 


‘asks is not to be discriminated against. 


But at present it encounters in many 
areas some or all of the following im- 
portant difficulties: special labor or wage 
laws; discriminatory taxes; local mo- 
nopolies protected by law; local partici- 
pation in every industry required by 
law; local stock control required by 
law; dread of expropriation; a past his- 
tory of sudden expropriation; lack of 
assurances that there will not be ex- 
propriation, assurances of compensation 
in case of expropriation too vague to be 
adequate; competition on unequal terms 
from foreign government enterprise; the 
balance-of-payments squeeze; noncon- 
vertability regulations; multiple ex- 
change rates; political insecurity—all in 
addition to the normal hazards of busi- 
ness. | 


s \ 
Adverse attitudes 


The motivation of these regulations 
is not always wholly economic Mil- 
lions of. those we would help have a de- 
fense complex about American motives, 
methods, and power. They are often 
friendly, but suspicious, wanting Ameri- 
can help but fearing an unknown price. 

Communist propaganda may some- 
times account for this mentality, but 
there are prior causes. They include 
resentment (which can now be openly 
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expressed) against European colonial- 
ism (with which America is identified) ; 
racial and national prides and frustra- 
tions; and antagonism to Western cul- 
ture. These are often of ancient origin 
and embedded in the subconsciaus. 
Those who hold them tend to rational- 
ize primitive emotions into noble racial 
ideals; to justify extreme nationalism 
as essential to political or cultural inde- 
pendence; to exalt tribal communalism 
into state socialism, which is then 
clothed with the dignity of tradition 
and the sanctity of religion; to escape 
into unreality by refusing to take sides 
in the cold war, professing moral su- 
periority to both parties. 

Usually these opinions are held by 
those who have not directly experienced 
Russian Communism and who minimize 
what they do not know, sometimes even 
convincing themselves that Western im- 
perialism is a greater menace than 
Communism. By some quirk of mind, 
astounding ignorance of contemporary 
Russia results in magnifying Russia’s 
virtues; but equally astounding igno- 
rance of contemporary America results 
in magnifying our defects. Many for- 
eign concepts of our democracy, of our 
economic system, of our homes and 
family life, of our sense of values, of 
our cultural interests, of the motives of 
our foreign policy are fantastic—but can 
become tragic. ‘They are not easily cor- 
rected, because many of their holders do 
not want them corrected; thev retain 
these concepts against the facts because 
they bolster personal self-respect and 
support the prides of new nationalisms 

I am no psychologist, and I admit 
the limb bends under me, but these ob- 
vious attitudes are major hazards to our 
Point Four Program. American nego- 
tiators must be firm but also under- 
standing, and infinitely patient. If we 
can win the confidence of the people we 
will aid, it will not be at bargain coun- 
ter rates! 


Excess population 


This brings us to a very difficult and 
important area of strong disagreement 
on which terms may have to be set— 
the population question. I refer to it 
only as a conflict between sound eco- 
nomics and ancient customs, ignoring 
other controversial aspects in undevel- 
oped mental areas nearer home. 

In India, Java, and elsewhere, popu- 
lations now exceed their power to sup- 
port themselves adequately, and are in- 
creasing by very high birth rates. Any 
improvement in living standards seems 
promptly followed by a further popula- 
tion increase Point Four efforts and 
expense would be largely wasted if ev- 
ery increase in food or goods produced 
were promptly absorbed by an increas- 
ing population, with no improvement in 
standard of living. Shall our taxes and 
efforts go merely to aggravate rather 
than to relieve an existing population 
problem? 

The problem is augmented indirectly 
by improvement in public health in 
those areas—in itself a laudable effort. 
The present average life span in India 
is 34 years and in Iran is 27 years, ac- 
cording to latest figures. Economic aid 
and public health aid to these countries 
will lengthen those life spans. As they 
lengthen, they will increase the popula- 
tion by many millions, thus adding to 
an excessive birth rate further need for 
food, clething, housing, employment, 
and health care When those life spans 
reach our present one, they alone will 
double the already teeming populations. 

Certainly the care and lengthening of 
human life must go on. The only point 
where economics can request interven- 
tion is the rate of birth. That is actu- 
ally the greatest economic problem of 
many great world areas. 

Can we justify American aid to those 
areas without assurance that the aid 
will not be wasted? And does that not 
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mean some assurance that their govern- 
ments will begin a prompt, courageous, 
and continuous e-fort to bring popula- 
tion under control to meet economic 
realities? 

Should we make our aid conditional 
upon such assurar.ces? Can we expect, 
for example, a Nehru or a Hatta, al- 
ready adequately occupied with major 
problems, to attack now, openly, this 
greatest and most delicate one? If not, 
can we at least imsist as a condition of 
our aid that they and other responsible 
political leaders assure us beyond doubt 
that they recogniz= the problem and do 
not deny its existence, and will attack it 
vigorously the moment such attack be- 
comes politically possible? 

When the question was raised in the 
House Committee by Representative 
Eaton last September 27, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
replied: “As people attain a higher 
standard of living and along with that 
as people live in cizies the birth rate has 
usually tended to decline.” 

This comforting conclusion might 
prove valid over the perspective of cen- 
turies, but economic progress in those 
areas cannot wait that long. Even ‘if 
40 million Indians now living in the 
country should move into urban areas 
during the next ten years, and even if 
all the 80 million Indians then in urban 
areas had over that decade refrained 
completely from reproduction (this is a 
purely academic concept), the Indians 
remaining in rural India would, at their 
present birth rate, replace during that 
decade all those wao moved into cities. 

Except for the Assistant Secretary, 
who appears to overestimate the speed 
of urban sophistication, there appears 
general agreement that for the short 
term of perhaps a zeneration, improved 
living conditions promptly bring more, 
not fewer, births. For example, Secre- 
tary Brannan before the same commit- 
tee the next day said: “I suspect that 


better feeding of them might increase 
the population of those countries.” 

The third annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank, in reference to less de- 
veloped countries, stated: “Even in 
those areas where a substantial increase 
in production has been realized in re- 
cent years, their standard of living has 
not improved correspondingly, and fre- 
quently not improved at all, because of 
the large incréase in their population.” 

Only if American policy takes a uni- 
fied and firm position, is any attack 
on the population problem likely to be 
made by the countries which most need 
to make it. 


Amp IN WHAT SPIRIT? 


But whatever the precise terms of 
Point Four aid, they will in the long run 
be superseded by the spirit in which 
thet aid is offered and accepted. Rep- 
resentative Herter put it well when he 
said that the success of the program 
“depends on the attitude which the re- 
cipient countries themselves adopt with 
respect to it.” I have suggested some 
difficult attitudes Those aspects may 
predominate unless we make it clear 
that’ we propose to be firm but not in- 
flexible, generous without being “inter- 
national suckers.” That will not be 
easy, for we shall be sorely tried. We 
shall be attacked as capitalist exploiters . 
not only by the Communists’ but by 
some of our beneficiaries whom we 
thought to be also our friends. No mat- 
ter how loud that propaganda or from 
what sources it comes, we must con- 
tinue, | calmly and firmly, whatever 
course, we have embarked upon. To be 
called .names, to be misunderstood, is 
part of the price we must pay for world 
leadership toward peace. 

Our best answer to such charges will 
be in what we do for the people of those 
areas, and how we do it. If we can 


I 


show that our leadership has produced 
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more food, better health, greater oppor- 
tunity for depressed masses, we shall 
have won the cold war. But that will 
take time, and in the meantime we must 
produce more effective counterpropa- 
ganda than at present. There are many 
truths we have not told; it is time we 
really put our energy into correcting 
the fantastic concepts much of the 
world has about us. 

Attacks made with malignity must be 
repelled with spirit, and we must sup- 
port our position in unity, at home as 
well as abroad. Our economic efforts 
cannot prosper in India or the Congo 
unless they prosper at home. Produc- 
tion and purchasing power at home are 
the key to our capacity to provide know- 
how and capital abroad. Every major 
strike, every legal suit between our 
Government, our management, and our 
labor, impairs our economic efforts over- 
seas and shakes the confidence of our 
friends. 

We must also support our position 
with consistency. Our Government is 
now negotiating agreements and taking 
other steps to provide a suitable chmate 
for American private enterprise in for- 
eign lands. Has it shown an equal con- 
cern to provide at home a climate in 
which private enterprise can prosper? 
This is an inconsistency which does not 
go unobserved in distant places, and 
those who negotiate trade treaties with 
us use it to their advantage. 

But there are still deeper issues of the 
spirit in this undertaking. Masses of 
primitive people are clinging desperately 


to traditions and practices fatal to their 
own progress, because they have no 
hope that- change will relieve their 
misery. They need faith in their own 
capacity to better themselves. We can 
bring them the tools of our own progress 
—our scientific aptitudes and knowl- 
edge, our economic flexibility, our stand- 
ards of health and independence, our so- 
cial freedom-—to adopt or adapt as they 
may choose. But those tools are worth- 
less unless they are infused with the be- 
lief and optimism with which we operate 
them. We may find that the most 
precious ingredients in our economic 
formula are our hope for a better world 
and our instinctive faith in ourselves to 
create it. Can we produce those in- 
gredients in quantity and quality ade- 
quate for export? 

If this can be done; if private capital 
can regain a spirit of venture by the 
prospect of profits not too narrowly 
limited; if the governments of undevel- 
oped areas and of the United States will 
give American enterprise and capital 
cordial treatment; if world trade and 
currency channels can be opened; if es- 
sential conditions of political freedom 
and stability can be reasonably assured; 
if American economic mobilization is 
not balked by the administrative inepti- 
tudes of too many cooks in Washington 
and Lake Success; if the congressional 
block masking isolationist objectives be- — 
hind a pretended passion for economy 
can be subdued; then a Point Four Pro- 
gram has a real chance to succeed. 
Failure would be tragic. 
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Point Four—The Need and the Impact 


By GEORGE Hakm 


HE point of view I wish to present 

does not refer to my own country 
or to any particuler country or regional 
group of countries, but to all of what 
have been called the underdeveloped 
countries. It is the point of view of the 
people of these countries, who constitute 
the majority of the people of the world. 


AWAKENING JF THE MASSES 


The poverty-stricken, disease-ridden 
masses of the underdeveloped countries 
are slowly awakening to the misery of 
their condition. In the past they re- 
garded their misery as natural and im- 
mutable. In their ignorance and super- 
stition their position in the social and 
economic system szemed fixed and un- 
alterable. They considered themselves 
doomed to continuous struggle for exist- 
ence in the service of masters who 
seemed to be chosen by providence to 
rule them and direct their lives in ac- 
cordance with an age-old pattern which 
was impossible to change. These mas- 
ters not only appeered as the recipients 
of wealth produced by the laboring 
masses, but as the:r protectors in time 
of strife and crisis end as the traditional 
trustees of the socizl order The masses 
felt: themselves powerless and resigned 
themselves to an existence of pain and 
labor, and struggle to maintain life on a 
level of bare subsistence. | 

During the last £fty years the masses 
in many underdeveloped countries have 
been awakened by Łe nationalist strug- 
gle for independence from foreign rule. 
The upper class minority, composed of 
well-to-do businessmen, landowners, and 
intellectuals, led the struggle against 
foreign imperialism, blaming it for the 
social and economic evils which plagued 
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the people, and implying that these evils 
could and would be remedied when na- 
tional independence was attained. ‘The 
struggle for national liberation from 
foreign imperialism has succeeded in one 
country after another, and independent 
governments and institutions have been 
established. National independence, 
however, has not resulted and could 
not result in the elevation of the masses 
from their degradation. Whatever gain 
has been obtained for the national econ- 
omy has been received mainly by the 
upper classes, constituting a small mi- 
nority' of the population. In fact, na- 
tional independence has proved profit- 
able to businessmen, industrialists, and 
semifeudal landlords; but the majority 
of the people continue to live, as they 
have lived for centuries, on a level of 
bare subsistence. Thus, although na- 
tionalism remains as a very strong emo- 
tional and political factor in the life of 
the people, there are increasing demands 
on the national governments for a con- 
structive and effective program to im- 
prove the lot’of the majority of the 
population. 

In addition, the remarkable develop- 
ment of the means of communication in 
recent years has made the people of the 
underdeveloped countries conscious of 
the existence of a way of life different 
from their own. They have been 
brought into contact with more ad- 
vanced countries where scientific and 
technological progress has raised the 
standard of living of all classes of the 
people ito unprecedented levels. The in- . 
struments and machines of modern in- 
dustrial civilization have reached the _ 
darkest and most distant corners of the 
world, The people of the underdevel- 
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oped countries are slowly awakering to 
the realization that their miserable con- 
dition is not immutable—that there is 
hope for improvement. They are being 
told that they can produce more with 
new instruments of production ard that 
the fruits of their labor should enable 
them to lead a more secure and more de- 
cent life. They are gradually realizing 
that it is possible for them to be rid of 
diseases and epidemics; that their labor 
need not be so painful and strenuous as 
it has been. They have come to believe 
that illiteracy can be gradually done 
away with and that they have a right to 
some education to be provided for them 
by their government. These new ideas 
may still be confused and incoherent, 
but they are certainly powerful in their 
influence among people who have lived 
for centuries in darkness and stagnation. 
They all seem to find their expression in 
a simple desire for improvement of the 
conditions of life of the great majority 
of the people of the underdeveloped 
countries. 


MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT 


The question is how to bring about 
this improvement in the conditions of 
life. The general process by which this 
can be done has come to be known as 
economic development. Economic de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is generally accepted as a long- 
range objective to be sought by under- 
developed nations individually, as well 
as by co-operation between them and 
the advanced industrial nations. This 
objective is consecrated in the Charter 
of the United Nations and is to be 
found in one form or another in the 
constitutions of specialized intergovern- 
mental organizations. In Point Four it 
has been proclaimed as a policy of the 
United States, which, as the leading in- 
dustrial power, is in a position to con- 
tribute most to its attainment. 
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The Point Four Program seeks to help 
in the economic development of under- 
developed countries by giving technical 
assistance to these countries and by the 
investment of American capital for the 
productive exploitation of their eco- 
-nomic resources. In fact, the raising 
of the standard of living in these coun- 
tries, which is the ultimate aim of their 
economic development, necessitates the 
increase of their national production by 
the use of advanced technology and by 
the investment of caiptal in productive 
enterprises. Methods of production in 
most of the countries of the world are 
still very backward and primitive. The 
advanced technology brought about by 
the progress of science during the last 
two hundred years is almost unknown 
to the majority of the people of the 
world. It is necessary that the people 
of the underdeveloped countries should 
learn how to cultivate their land by the 
use of scientific methods and instru- 
ments, and to manufacture goods by me- 
chanical processes. They should de- 
velop and operate modern means of- 
communication and transportation, and 
should organize trade and business en- 
terprises and administer them efficiently. 
All this amounts to the introduction of 
a new industrial culture to take the 
‘place of the outworn and inefficient 
primitive economic culture that has kept 
the people in darkness and poverty. 

Technical assistance, however, is not 
sufficient. No substantial increase in 
production, to enable any appreciable 
rise in the standard of living, can be 
made without considerable investment 
of foreign capital to supplement what- 
ever capital resources can be mobilized 
in the recipient countries. 


Is Pornt Four ADEQUATE? 


In view of the vast and crying needs 
of the underdeveloped countries which 
account ior over two-thirds of the 
world’s population, it is my belief that 
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the present proportions of the Point 
Four Program are too small to provide 
any effective contribution to their eco- 
nomic development. Over a period of 
years, if the present scale of technical 
assistance envisaged is gradually ex- 


panded, it will undoubtedly make an im-. 


portant contribution; but in view of un- 
certainties and obstacles and probable 
failures, the whole process may prove 
to be too slow to produce any appre- 
ciable improvement in the conditions of 
life of the masses during the present 
generation. If Poirt Four a3 at present 
conceived and planned is our only hope, 
there seems to be little chance of world- 
wide economic development in our life- 
time. 

Putting aside the question of the size 
of the program, the main question that 
should be raised is whether Point Four 
with its policies and methods as at pres- 
ent conceived could contribute to the 
achievement of the ultimate aim, which 
is the raising of the standard of living 
of people in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It is this aim that is important 
in the long run, and it is in relation to 
it that the success of the program can 
be tested and measured. 


EXISTING SOCIAL ORDER 


This question raises fundamental is- 
sues relating to the social order existing 
in the underdeveloped countries. I have 
already said that economic development 
necessitates the introduction of a new 
industrial culture. This is a compli- 
cated affair. The new technology can- 
not be simply copied; it must become 
part of the culture of the people. Sci- 
ence and scientific institutions must be- 
come a living reality affecting every as- 
pect of social and individual life. 

On the other hand, the development 
of an industrial society would necessitate 
the overthrow of. the semifeudal social 
order which is now the main obstacle to 
the development of productive forces in 


the underdeveloped countries. These 
countries are at present predominantly 
agricultural in their economy and semi- 
feudal in their social organization. This 
is particularly true of the Middle East 
and also largely true of other areas in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The 
peasants, who are mostly sharecroppers 
working on large landholdings owned by 
absentee landlords, have neither the in- 
centive nor the knowledge to increase 
the productivity of the land. Capital 
investment is not provided by the land- 
lord, nor can it be provided by the peas- 
ants themselves. 

The growth of manufacturing indus- 
try, on the other hand, is hampered by 
the limited market and the low purchas- 
ing power of the population, as well as 
by the insufficiency of capital accumula- - 
tion and the competition of low-cost 
goods produced by the advanced indus- 
trialized countries. 

Superimposed on this economic and 
social system is a governmental and ad- 
ministrative structure which is generally 
both inefficient and corrupt. Govern- 
ment authority is thus controlled by the 
very forces which the new industrialism 
seeks to destroy. These semifeudal and 
reactionary forces would attempt to use 
whatever technical assistance was ren- 
dered so as to obtain profit for them- 
selves. In any case, they would use 
their efforts and their power to prevent 
the economic liberation of the masses 
under their domination. They would 
even ally themselves with foreign eco- 
nomic, forces to share in the profits of 
economic development as long as the 
laboring masses are kept in check and 
control. 


A 


PROGRESSIVE FORCES 


There are certainly other forces in 
the underdeveloped countries, forces of 
progress whose efforts are directed to- 
wards the overthrow of the archaic and 
reactionary social order. Among them 
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will be found the intellectuals, 2s well 
as progressive enterprisers in trade and 
industry. There is also the organized 
industrial working class which is grow- 
ing in importance in the underdeveloped 
countries. However, there is the pos- 
sibility of a conflict of interests between 
this rising industrial working class and 
the industrial capitalists, both native 
and foreign. It is likewise possible that 
this conflict would be accentuated where 
foreign private capital would seek to ob- 
tain high profits from its investments in 
the underdeveloped countries. 

. What is in fact needed in the under- 
developed countries is no less than a 
social revolution involving the trans- 
formation of a semifeudal reactionary 
social order into a new industrial sys- 
tem under which the forces of produc- 
ton could develop and expand freely so 
as to raise the standard of living of the 
people as a whole. In the present 
world situation it may well be risky 
even to mention the term “social revo- 
lution,” but one cannot escape the ne- 
cessity of a revolutionary transforma- 
tion of society which is imposed by the 
realities of the present stage of eco- 
nomic and social development in the 
world. The Western powers should 
help the forces of progress in the un- 
derdeveloped countries in their strug- 
gle to overthrow the authority of the 
small semifeudal class of rich land- 
owners and to transform the outworn 
social and economic system into a pro- 
ductive and progressive industrial sys- 
tem. 

So far the Western powers have al- 
lied themselves with the reactionary 
forces in the underdeveloped countries, 
which stand for the maintenance of 
an outworn social system destined to 
disappear. Forces of progress have 
thus found themselves in conflict with 
the Western powers, which, though 
practicing democracy at home and pro- 
fessing it for the whole world in words, 
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have pursued a policy of economic im- 
perialism and of support for the reac- 
tionary and semifeudal classes in the 
underdeveloped countries. In the words 
attributed to a French statesman, “De- 
mocracy is not an article for export.” 
The question in the mind of the progres- 
sive forces in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is whether the foreign policy of the 
Western powers, and particularly of the 
United States, will help them to bring 
about an industrial and democratic revo- 
lution in their countries. It seems to 
me that the basic question is, therefore, 
whether Point Four can contribute to 
the peaceful achievement of such a revo- 
lutionary transformation of society. 

I do not for one moment wish to sug- 
gest that the United States in its Point 
Four Program should intervene in the 
political affairs of the underdeveloped 
countries. Nor do I imply that it 
should assume the major responsibility 
for progressive social transformation. 
On the contrary, I am firmly convinced 
that the social revolution needed can 
be accomplished only by the people 
of the underdeveloped countries them- 
selves, wko must assume the primary 
responsibility for their own progress. 
All that I wish to emphasize is that 
through technical and financial assist- 
ance the progressive forces in the un- 
derdeveloped countries can be helped 
in their efforts to transform their econ- 
omy into a modern industrial economy. 
I am asserting further that any pro- 
gram of assistance should be so 
planned and executed as to contribute 
to the improvement of the condition 
of the masses, and not to the benefit 
of special private and class interests 
which are opposed to social and eco- 
nomic progress. 


QUESTION OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


In this regard there are two aspects 
of the Point Four Program which de- 
serve critical attention. The first is 
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the emphasis placed on free enterprise 
to bring about -he desired economic 
development. While such emphasis 
may be regarded as essential in a 
country like the United States, where 
free enterprise has great successes to its 
credit, it is important to remember 
that free enterprise in the -underdevel- 
oped countries hes never been known 
as an economic system, and the experi- 
ence of it has noz been either healthy 
or successful in those limited sectors 
of the economy wiere it has been prac- 
ticed. On the contrary, free enterprise 
has been associated with zoreign im- 
perialism and its ettempt to exploit the 
resources and the people. of underde- 
veloped countries. . 

Free enterprise, free economic insti- 
tutions, even polit.cal democracy, mean 
nothing to the masses whose life is 
continuously engaged in eking out a 
miserable existenc2 from nature under 
a social structure zhat consecrates their 
enslavement. Th2 masses are con- 
cerned with- making a living secure 
from disease, famine, and exploitation 
by their masters. They are not inter- 
ested in concepts of free enterprise, 
free competition, democracy, and hu- 
man rights. As far as the masses are 
concerned, the old Latin proverb is to 
the point: Primurs vivere deinde phi- 
losophari. ,It is nacessary first to live, 
and not to starve or be destroyed by 
epidemics. 

In the second place, the masses are 
interested in security for themselves 
and their childrer after them. Both 
life and security of life are of greater 
importance to them than a freedom 
that they have never experienced. It 
is only after life and security are or- 
ganized that concepts of human rights 
and political demccracy begin to have 
meaning and impcttance. The masses 
of the underdeveloped countries are 
more inclined to listen to those who 
promise them life and security than to 


those who talk to them in terms of 
legal and philosophical concepts which 
are incomprehensible to them and 
which are completely beyond their ex- 
perience. 


QUESTION OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 


The second aspect of Point Four 
which merits attention is the reliance 
placed on foreign private capital as 
the principal means by which economic 
development is to be ‘helped. It is 
doubtful whether private capital will 
flow to the underdeveloped countries 
in any substantial quantities. But 
even where private capital does flow 
for investment in the underdeveloped 
countries, the quesiton is, will it con- 
tribute to economic development for 
the benefit of these countries and to 


‘the eventual raising of their standard 


of living? 

Point Four is based on the assump- 
tion that “the old imperialism—exploi- 
tation for foreign profit” will not take 
take place. Private capital naturally 
will not flow to underdeveloped coun- 
tries where it cannot have the same 
security as it enjoys at home, unless 
it can obtain a high return on its in- 
vestments. Is it not likely that private 
capital in search of high profits will 
exploit the workers in the underdevel- 
oped countries? The great monopo- 
listic corporations ~suported by finan- 
cial power in the industrialized coun- 
tries and undeterred by any effective 
governmental checks and controls in 
the underdeveloped countries will be in 
a position to extract their high profits 
without sufficient regard to the inter- 
ests of the working class and of the 
countries in which they operate. 

It is futile to expect the weak and 
generally corrupt governments of the 
underdeveloped countries to control 
the profit-making operations of power- 
ful foreign economic interests. On the 
contrary, there is danger that corrupt 
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and reactionary politicians may be en- 
listed to enable these interests to op- 
erate freely without restriction. This 
danger is all the more real since past 
experience of the activities of foreign 
capital confirms both its tendency to 
exploit the working class of underde- 
veloped countries and its tendency to 
ally itself to corrupt and reactionary 
social and political regimes. In view 
of this past experience, it may be 
wondered whether imperialism can be 
_ avoided. If it cannot, then the reac- 
tion to exploitation by foreign private 
capital would foster revolutionary so- 
cial movements, the spread of which 
Point Four is intended to check. 


Witt Pornt Four MEET THE 
CHALLENGE? 


In reply to the analysis I have made, 
it may be said that Point Four is after 
all: only a modest plan to help those 
who help themselves, and that it is 
only a minor contributing factor in 
economic development. But this con- 
ception of Point Four not only sets 
aside the important claims made for it, 


but also. confirms the belief of those 
who consider that it is incapable of 
meeting the challenge of the great 
problem of economic development. It 
is a confession that Point Four is not 
intended to meet effectively that chal- 
lenge, and the peoples of the under- 
developed countries may well think 
that it is mainly an instrument of pro- 
paganda which does not deserve the 
great interest that it has aroused. 
Shall we, then, conclude in the words 
of a prominent diplomat who repre- 
sents an underdeveloped country in 
Washington that “Point Four is grad- 
ually becoming pointless”? 

It would be a great pity if such 
were the case. For the world does 
need a “bold new program” to meet 
the great challenge of our time, the 
challenge of two-thirds of the people 
of the world who are waking up to the 
misery of their state and beginning to 
hope for, and even to demand, a better 
and more human existence. The meet- 
ing of this challenge is of supreme and 
lasting significance to the peace and 
prosperizy of the world. 
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Point Four and Southeast Asia 


By Mr. SOEDJATMOKO 


WISH to make it clear that what I 
have to say here is entirely my own 
personal view, and does not in any way 
reflect the views or opinions of my gov- 
ernment. n 
Point Four is an assertion of faith in 
a world based on the recognition of the 
interdependency, both economic and po- 
litical, of all nations. It is inspired by 
the belief that if a new world is to 
emerge from the present chaos, it will 
have to be a world of peace and general 
prosperity, so that the peoples of the 
_ world can live in freedom and dignity. 
The opportunities are present. In south- 
eastern Asia especially, where the people 
have shaken off their chains and laid 
the political foundations for such a life, 
they are eager to get to work and reap 
the material and spiritual fruits which 
freedom can bring. 


- Toe RESPONSIBILITIES 


The opportunities’ are tremendous; 
the responsibilities are equally great. 
Once this program is undertaken, we 
cannot afford to fail. The political loss 
to this country, to the nations which 
would benefit from this program, and 
.to the rest of the world, would be far 
too serious. 

All this puts a burden of tremendous 
responsibility on the governments and 
peoples which will participate in this 
venture. For the United Nations, this 
means the necessity of reconciling the 
basic conceptual differences still present 
despite the unanimous vote of accept- 
ance of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance program. It will be the task 
of the United Nations to keep this en- 
deavor as much as possible out of the 
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areas of conflict besetting the world or- 
ganization. 

For the governments of the underde- 
veloped countries participating in this 
program, the responsibilities are equally 
clear. These would entail the necessity 
of achieving political stability, the ne- 
cessity of fulfilling honorably and scru- 
pulously their international obligations, 
and the early establishment of efficiently 
functioning administrations. But they 
also entail the responsibilities of such 
governments toward their own people, 
the necessity of ensuring economic de- 
velopmént of their own countries, and 
the raising of their own people’s stand- 
ards of jliving. It will be the responsi- 
bility of these governments to carry 
through those changes in the social and 
economic structure which are indispen- 
sable for solving the problems of pov- 
erty in these areas, and to stimulate the 
constructive forces and channel them in 
this direction. - ` 

For the governments and peoples of 
the economically advanced countries 
participating in this program, it is a 
vital neċessity that they recognize their 
responsibility in this regard. This op- 
portunity may well be the last one 
which will open up an avenue for peace- 
ful and democratic development and the 
preservation of human rights. But to 
accomplish this it is essential that these 
countries see clearly what forces are at 
work in some of the underdeveloped 
areas, especially in southeastern Asia. 


ł 


IMPORTANCE OF ASIAN UPHEAVAL 


It is almost a truism to state that 
the present upheaval in Asia may well 
be the largest single historical event — 
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since the Second World War, in terms ` 


of spontaneous developments involving 
great masses of people. It wculd not 
be necessary to state this again, and to 
describe this upheaval as a historical 
movement in its own right, were it not 
that, in the minds of many, what is now 
happening in Asia is viewed as impor- 
tant only insofar as it has any bearing 
on the cold war. 

The re-emergence of Asia in tae world 
is a permanent phenomenon. Asia’s po- 
litical crystallization and stabilization 
and its economic development are bound 
to take place in the irreversible course 
of history. The big question facing 
both the peoples of Asia and the peo- 
ples of the economically more advanced 
countries is how this crystallization and 
stabilization and this economic develop- 
ment will be consummated, and in what 
direction they will go. The political 
and social forces now at work in south- 
ern Asia push for an early solution to 
the problem of immense poverty, ag- 
gravated in many parts of that area by 
tremendous population pressure;.to the 
problems created by the outdated, out- 
moded methods of production and the 
general low productivity of labor; to 
the problem of land tenure; and in gen- 
eral to the problems created bv the dis- 
torted colonial economy, and to the 
problems arising out of the aftermath 
of World War II. 

No government in that area of the 
world can hope to achieve stability if 
these problems are not faced and solved 
in some manner. It was the fact that 
these problems could not be resolved 
within the framework of the colonial 
relationship that made the revolution in 
Asia a historical necessity. Now that 
the release from colonial domination has 
been won, the answers to these prob- 
lems can be found only within the 
framework of a new society, through 
social reforms and economic develop- 
ment. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN AID 


But how can these goals be achieved? 
One thing is clear: the main burden will 
fall on us, but the question of whether 
we will Łe aided by other countries in 
this process will be of crucial impor- 
tance. 

If foreign aid is not available, Asia 
will have to depend upon the only re- 
sources open to her—her natural wealth 
and her abundance of human labor. 
This will mean rigid discipline and total 
planning, the regimentation of labor and 
the consequent restriction of human 
rights and freedom. This will result in 
continued if not aggravated misery, and 
a further deferment of the fulfillment of 
the hopes of the people of this area, who 
thought the attainment of their politi- 
cal freedom would also mean an early 
satisfaction of their most immediate eco- 
nomic and social needs, and the im- 
provement of their living standards. 
The necessary controls could only be 
exerted, and the political tensions cre- 
ated by such a course could only be 
met, by strong, centralized, and dicta- 
torial measures on the part of the gov- 
ernments involved. 

On the other hand, foreign aid could, 
under certain conditions, shorten this 
period of hardship, and could make pos- 
sible the much earlier attainment of eco- 
nomic development, while preserving hu- 
man rights and freedoms. Political and 
economi: stabilization achieved in this 
way would safeguard the development 
of demccratic government. 


ÅTTITUDES Towarp U. S. Poticy 


The revolution in Asia is a revolution 
for freedom., We have to make this 
freedom meaningful to the masses of the 
people, and that demands the preserva- 
tion of zheir individual freedom. Thus, 
when President Truman, in his inaugu- 
ral speech, outlined the proposal now 
generally known as Point Four, it would 
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have been natural to expect the people 
of southern Asia to hail this program 
as a road to salvation. Why, then, was 
this program initially greeted in south- 
eastern Asia with cautious silence? Why 
is it that no leader in southeastern Asia 
' Immediately hailed this plan, as Mar- 
shall’s proposals had been immediately 
seized upon and embraced by the lead- 
ers of Europe? 

To be sure, it was subsequently made 
clear to the United States how much 
hope this pronouncement had stirred in 
the hearts of many of the people of 
Asia; but the initial caution with which 
it was greeted is, in my opinion, deeply 
significant of the underlying attitudes 
with which United States policy toward 
southern Asia is seea in my part of the 
world. ‘These attitudes cannot be ig- 
nored with impunity. They form part 
of the basic psycho-ogical and political 
pattern which has to be taken into ac- 
count in any aproack to the problems of 
that area. ‘Therefor2, let us lcok at the 
historical background from which these 
attitudes stem, and study the way in 
which American pclicy in the recent 
past has affected tke people of south- 
eastern Asia. 

Out of the upheaval in southern Asia 
new nations have 2merged, but they 
have come into being, not with a tabula 
rasa, but with very distinct attitudes 
and reactions conditioned by their 
hopes, their fears, and their disillusion- 
ments in the course of their birth and 
their struggle for freedom. Few peo- 
ple will now recall tke almost naive and 
pathetic appeals that the peoples of 
these countries made to the United 
States immediately efter the war when 
the popular revolution for freedom 
started. At that time America’s pres- 
tige in Asia was at its peak. America, 
in the eyes of most Asians, had emerged 
from the war as the ading crusader for 
democracy and freelom, and was ex- 
pected to pursue those ideals with as 


much vigor after the war as it had done 
during the battle. 

The disillusionments came slowly but 
decisively. I will not remind you of the 
many instances when our hopes were 
Shattered and the realization was 
brought home to us that only our own 
strength could help us achieve our free- ` 
dom. América’s failure to make a suff- 
ciently early stand on the issues of co- 
lonialism, and the impression thus cre- 
ated of her acquiescence in continued 
colonial warfare by the metropolitan 
powers, left very serious doubts in the 
minds of many Asians as to America’s 
true intentions. As a result of this, sev- 
eral leaders of Asia came to the desper- 
ate conclusion that nothing could be 
hoped for from the West or from the 
United States, but that they had to look 
elsewhere for support. 


I 
INDONESIA AND VIET-NAM 


N evertheless, despite the growing sense 
of frustration among the masses of the 
people, most of the leaders of southern 
Asia continued their policy of trying to 
come to a solution not upon the basis 
of hostility toward the West, but upon 
the basis of mutual understanding and 
co-operation with the Western demo- 
cratic powers, even at the cost of seri- 
ous internal dissension, as was the case 
in Indonesia. Of course, as a result of ^ 
the successful resistance put up by the 
Indonesian guerrillas, the failure of the 
Dutch military forces to gain an early , 
victory, and the growing resentment all 
over Asia coupled with the shifting bal- 
ance in China, the United States had to 
change its position on the Indonesian 
question! and press for an early and 
peaceful: solution acceptable to the,na- 
tionalist sentiments. This turn of events 
did much to dispel the doubts which had 
been created over this four-year period 
of indecision and wavering. f 

However, the recent recognition of 
Bao Dai’s regime by the United States 
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Government has once again set in mo- 
tion the whole chain reaction of doubts, 
suspicions, and fears. The alignment of 
the United States with what, in the eyes 
of many Asians, is a French colonial war, 
‘and with a feudal ruler who can main- 
tain himself only by relying on foreign 
armed forces, necessarily makes these 
Asians wonder whether the United States 
is able to approach the problems of 
Asian nationalism only in terms of anti- 
communism and military force. In the 
opinion of many people in Asia, the core 
of the problem and the clue to its solu- 
tion are still the popular struggle for 
independence in Viet-Nam. The rec- 
ognition of Bao Dai means that the 
Vietnamese people are now compelled to 
carry on their struggle for freedom in 
hostility toward the West, which may 
very well hopelessly intertwine their 
fight with the whole complex of factors 
relating to the cold war. It is of course 
true that the problem of communism 
cannot be disregarded, but any solution 
to the problem of Viet-Nam will have 
to be based on the will of the people, 
and furthermore on complete freedom 
and national sovereignty. 

The case of Viet-Nam illustrates how 
easily the problems of Asian national- 
ism can be distorted by the calculations 
and the strategems of the cold war, and 
how easily, by taking the inviting short 
cut to armed force, one is pushed into 
a position alongside the forces of re- 
action, and in opposition to the inevi- 
table social and political changes taking 
place in southern Asia today. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS UPPERMOST 


The problems of southern Asia are 
there, cold war or no cold war. How 
soon and by what means we solve these 
problems, will determine what south- 
eastern Asia’s position will be in the 
struggle between dictatorship and de- 
mocracy. Therefore, the fate of south- 
eastern Asia will not be determined by 


its alignment with any power blocs, but 
by the outcome of our own war—our 
own war against poverty and misery. 
Or, to put it another way, the political 
and social structure with which Asia will 
eventually emerge will be that structure 
which gives the answer to the problems 
of poverty. : 

It should not be overlooked that by 
the very nature of the revolution in 
Asia, which is a struggle for a life of 
freedom, there is an inherent determina- 
tion to reject subservience to foreign 
domination or foreign influence, be it 
from The Hague, London, Paris, Wash- 
ington, or Moscow. It is perfectly clear 
that one of the elements of the upheaval 
in southern Asia is the desire for greater 
popular self-expression, and therefore 
for democracy. Thus, the best con- 
tribution that southeastern Asia can 
make to the cause of peace and demo- 
cratic development is to answer suc- 
cessfully the immediate political and 
economic problems with which she is 
confronted. This preoccupation with na- 
tional problems is not only justified but 
is the only course open, and no govern- 
ment there could survive the relegation 
of these problems to a secondary level. 
Therefore attempts to draw the coun- 
tries of southern Asia into the immedi- 
ate orbit of the cold war, as for example 
the pressure on these countries to rec- 
ognize Bao Dai, can only deflect them 
from following the sole constructive 
course open to them. 

It is against this background that 
Point Four has been launched. The 
psychological and political pattern of 
the southeastern Asian scene demon- 
strates that in the eyes of the people of 
that part of the world, Point Four can- 
not be separated from their reactions 
to other policies toward that area. If 
Point Four is launched on the assump- 
tion that economic aid is the best means 
of bringing about early stabilization and 
democratic development, then it should 
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be made clear to them that the other 
aspects of American policy in southeast- 
ern Asia are consistent with this pro- 
gram. The time is past when policy 


with regard to southeastern Asia could. 


be based exclusively on the require- 
ments of policy in Europe. 

These political realities must be taken 
into account; they have to be dealt with 
before we even start thinking about im- 
plementing Point Four. But apart from 
these political factors, there are equally 
important social and economic factors 
involved in the revolution in Asia, and 
planning for Point Four: must embrace 
consideration of these factors as well. 


SOCIAL FACTORS 


Colonial society, the legacy left to 
us, was a plural society without any. 
organic coherence. It was comprised 
of distinct social strata, fundamentally 
separated by the differentiation of eco- 
nomic functions, a division which actu- 
ally tended to fall along racial lines. 
There was the top layer composed of 
Europeans, who maintained the estates 
or other businesses, or were involved in 
the administration of the colonial gov- 
ernment. The middle class consisted al- 
most entirely of nonindigenous Asians, 
usually Chinese or Indians, who were 
mainly concerned with local retail trade. 
On the bottom layer was the native 
population, which was tied up with the 
economic machinery only insofar as its 
participation contributed to the func- 
tioning of foreign capital enterprise. In 
many ways this third layer lived in 
an entirely different world—a precapi- 
talistic one—on the fringes of the eco- 
nomic processes that were taking place. 

Because there was no organic coher- 
ence among the social strata, the differ- 
ent races lived side by side, tied to each 
other only by the common desire for 
gain. The center of economic and po- 
litical activity was located entirely in 
the European upper class and the for- 


eign Asiatic middle class The native 
population played a passive role: they 
were the object of economic forces over 
which they had no control. On the part 
of the native population there was no 
sense of participation in or responsibility 
for the functioning of the machinery of 
state or its economic processes. Life for 
the native was senseless and purposeless. 

The total reaction against this per- 
sonal and collective frustration is the 
most dominant and the most deeply 
rocted feature of the present revolution 
in Asid. The reach for power on the 
part of the native population is in fact 
the reach for a new life. It is the domi- 
nating urge of a people for self-expres- 
sion. The revolution in Asia was born 
out of the people’s desire for responsi- 
bility for their own lives, thus opening 
up old sources of creative energy. This 
psychological element in the rebirth of 
Asia should not be underestimated in 
any evaluation of the forces at work, in 
Asia today. . 

Collectively, this upheaval also means 
a new surge toward unity, toward so- _ 
cial coherence, a desire to break up the 
social organization and stratification of 
the past and achieve a social reintegra- 
tion. It means the formation of a so- 
ciety which will be the expression of the 
indigenous peoples themselves, a society 
in which the people can participate 
fully, with a true sense of purpose. So- 
cial change is therefore the essential, 
the primordial, element in this re-emer- 
gence of Asia. 


Economic FACTORS 


Within the framework of colonial rule 
a great number of the problems which 
clamored for solution, and which were 
responsible for the extreme poverty and 
misery of the vast majority of the popu- 
lation, could not be solved. The land 
problem, the outdated methods of pro- 
duction, the unavailability of cheap ag- 
ricultural credit—these problems were 
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all tied in one way or another to the 
remnants of a feudal system which in 
many areas was maintained by the 
colonial rulers, a system incapable of 
adaptation to the money economy and 
to modern methods of production. 
Therefore, the revolution in Asia stands 
for the abolition of feudalism. 

In general, the economy of a colony 
is always a distorted one, one-sided and 
extremely vulnerable to fluctuations in 
the trade cycle. In the colonial economy, 
foreign enterprises functioned as alien 
entities totally unrelated to the needs or 
or wants of the population. While the 
flow of European capital into the colo- 
nies raised total production, this pro- 
duction was so geared that only those 
resources were developed which pro- 
vided a highly profitable return for the 
investors. The result was not only a 
failure to develop more than a very 
small fraction of the total available re- 
sources, but inevitably a thoroughly un- 
even distribution of social wealth and 
national income ‘Thus it is clear that 
_the struggle in Asia also aims at reach- 
ing a new, satisfactory relationship with 
foreign capital. 


RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN CAPITAL 


The direction in which the political 
and social forces in Asia move is clear. 
To cope with the present situation in 
Asia, any government will first of all 
have to exert every effort to trans- 
form the distorted colonial economy into 
a well-balanced, diversified one. The 
choice of the resources to be developed 
must be determined by the human needs 
of the area involved. Never again will 
alien economic forces be permitted to 
work without social control, without 
taking into account their responsibility 
for the social and economic consequences 
of their activities for the indigenous peo- 
ples. There must be found a new and 
equitable balance between the function 
and the remuneration of foreign capital. 


All economic enterprise will have to be 
part of the total economic and social 
fabric, and cannot be allowed to oper- 
ate as alien entities. Economic proc- 
esses in these new states of Asia will 
have to encompass the people as a 


‘whole. 


This trend must not underestimated. 
It is a fact—it is one of the fundamen- 
tal realities of the situation in southern 
Asia. It reflects the fundamental atti- 
tudes which were conditioned by the 
bitter experiences of our own contact 
with outside economic forces in the co- 
lonial era in the past. Now we shall 
have to find a new basis for our rela- 
tionship with foreign capital, a basis 
which at the same time will provide for- 
eign capital with a foundation upon 
which it can fruitfully and safely build 
for mutual benefit. 

To ignore these trends as they pre- 
sent thernselves in southern Asia would 
mean building in the air. Instead of 
thinking exclusively in terms of the in- 
terests of the foreign investor, as was 
the case under the colonial setup, we 
should row think in terms of mutual 
interests Instead of exclusive foreign 
ownership of the new enterprises, we 
should rather think in terms of joint 
ventures, providing opportunities for 
indigenous capital accumulation, local 
managerial training, and the develop- 
ment of local skills. We must also find 
those forms of economic enterprise in 
which the population itself will partici- 
pate to a greater degree. Such joint 
ventures will be an important contribu- 
tion to over-all stability. In this way 
the apprehensions of foreign capital 
about the dangers of nationalization will 
be greatly diminished. 


LOCAL IMPLICATIONS 


It will also be necessary for the local 
government to stimulate indigenous eco- 
nomic endeavor. Because of the lack of 
local capital, it may be necessary in the - 
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beginning for the government to step in 
temporarily to provide the necessary 
capital. The government shares of such 
enterprises can then be floated at a 


` later date. Those forms of economic 


enterprise will then have to be found 
which will leave a sufficient margin for 
capital accumulation for the indigenous 
economy. ‘The absence of any native 
economic bargaining power will make 
it impossible at this moment to work on 
the basis of an economic free-for-all. It 
is essential that those goods be produced 
and those resources developed which are 
most needed by the people. A system 
of priorities will therefore be necessary. 

It must be realized that the problems 
of economic development cannot be met 
by a series of individual projects. What 
is needed is a mmltiple attack embrac- 
ing all fields simultaneously, ranging 
from education to agricultural moderni- 
zation and industrialization Such an 
integrated multiple attack is possible 
only through careful planning 

Economic development necessarily 
brings in its wake social dislocations of 
a more or less serious nature. In fact, 
the whole process is in the first place a 
social process, the speed and success of 
which are determined not only by purely 
economic factors but' by the factors 
which are related to the psychological 
atmosphere, the level of education, the 
level of health, and so forth. Because 
of this wide impact, the whole process 
of economic development calls for an 
integrated approach. We shall have to 
find, as we go along, those forms of 
economic enterprise which, are equally 
beneficial to the foreign investor and to 
the indigenous peoples. 


POSITION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 


Incentives for foreign capital will not 
be lacking, incentives in the form of 
transferability of a substantial part of 
the profits, and repatriation of invested 


capital. The governments will also have 
to safeguard the interests of foreign in- 
vestors and guarantee that there will be 
no expropriation without fair and rea- 
sonable compensation. The procedure 
for nationalization is not, after all, an 
arkitrary step taken by a government, 
but a ‘parliamentary measure. The in- 
vestori should have guarantees from the 
government that when, for reasons of 
public interest, nationalization must be 
decided upon, the investor will receive 
compensation in the currency of the 
Original investment and not in local 
currency. 

But the best guarantee for safeguard- 
ing foreign interests is sound political 
development. Foreign investors cannot 
fail to realize that the raised standard 
of living and the increase in political 
stability in these areas will lead to 
greater markets and a tremendous ex- 
pansion of world trade But it only 
stands! to reason that before private 
capitali can really begin to operate on 
projects of sufficient maturity, the basic 
human and material resources of many 
parts of the area will have to be devel- 
oped first—for example, harbors, roads, 
communications, public health programs, 
and education The development of 
thesa fundamental resources will of 
course not be sufficiently attractive to 
the average private capital investor; 
therefore public or private loans on a 
long-term basis will be needed to meet 
these ends. At the same time, -part of 
the expenses of these basic projects will 
have to'be met through domestic financ- 
ing.  ' 

The legislation on Point Four now 
under discussion envisages a program 
for technical assistance and measures 
intended to widen the powers of the 
Export-Import Bank. The export of 
technical skills to these underdeveloped 
areas will be invaluable for coming to 
grips with the problems before us But 
without a revival of the flow of invest- 
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ment capital to these nations, there are 
definite limitations to what this tech- 
nical assistance can achieve. The fate 
of the Point Four Program, therefore, 
will not be determined primarily by the 
degree and amount of technical assist- 
ance available, but rather by the amount 
of capital that will move into these areas 
and the conditions under which it will 
operate. The question of the revival of 
the flow of private capital under the 
terms of the present proposals will be 
dealt with at a later stage, after “a fa- 
vorable atmosphere” for foreign invest- 
ment will have been created. 


New Concept NEEDED 


I think it is clear from what I have 
said that the old concepts regarding 
private investment find no place in the 
world today. Capital coming in under 
Point Four should not merely replace 
colonial capital. What is needed in- 
stead is a new outlook, a new concept 
of investment for the underdeveloped 
areas all over the world. The concepts 
and the forms of economic enterprise of 
the colonial era have become obsolete 
with the disappearance of that era. 
They are no longer politically accept- 
able to the underdeveloped countries. 
Foreign investment will have to take 
place in such a way that the necessary 
social changes in these areas will be 
stimulated, not impeded, by it. 

Surely this is a huge task, but I am 
inclined to believe that the entire prob- 
lem goes even deeper than ‘that. The 
crucial point may very well be that 
world peace and stability, and certainly 
peace and stability in the underdevel- 
oped sectors of the world, will depend 
on whether the Western countries will 
be able to formulate these new concepts 
of economic enterprise. ‘The present 
comparatively easy and remunerative 
conditions in the home markets may 
conceal the acuteness of the necessity 


for generating these new concepts; but 
the political and economic cost of the 
failure to do so may very well be dis- 
astrous, ultimately, for the present foun- 
dations of the Western world. On the 
other hand, failure on the part of the 
governments of the underdeveloped 
countries to provide those conditions of 
stability on which these new concepts 
can operate safely and with sufficient 
remuneration would prove equally dis- 
astrous. 


AN AMERICAN PROGRAM 


I have been addressing myself here to 
the American program of Point Four. 
But it is clear that any endeavor not 
undertaken on an international basis is 
of necessity closely tied up with the 
individual state’s general policy objec- 
tives in a particular area, and the reac- 
tions those objectives arouse Thus it 
is also clear that there would be fewer 
political obstacles and less political fric- 
tion if such a program were developed 
aS an expression of international en- 
deavor and co-operation. Nevertheless, 
because the United States will be the 
main source of exportable private capi- 
tal, I feel that I have been justified in 
limiting my remarks to the American 
program. , - 

The success of Point Four in south- 
ern Asia, insofar as it is launched as 
an American program, will depend on 
whether* the political background of 
southern Asia and also the implications 
of United States foreign policy in that 
area are fully understood. It is essen- 
tial that southeastern Asia should not 
be left in any doubt as to America’s in- 
tentions în her approach to the problems 
of that area, and that the United States, 
recognizing the facts of the situation, 
should be willing to come to grips with 
the problems of southeastern Asia as 
problems in their own right. 

This means that the plans for eco- 
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nomic development and the time sched- 
ule envisaged in this program of aid 
should not be determined by the cold 
war. Thus, for example, what is re- 
quired in southern ‘Asia is not merely 
the reaching of prewar levels of produc- 
tion, nor the rehabilitation of the old 
economic framework as a useful factor 
in the cold war in Asia or Europe. 
What is needed, instead, is a complete 
revision of the production patterns and 
of the resources which are to be devel- 
oped. Foreign capital cannot afford to 
insist upon conditions which would per- 
petuate rather than change the old co- 
lonial social and economic structures. 
The United States must identify herself 
with the necessity for social change and 
the abolishment of colonialism. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The opportunities which lie before 
the entire Western world as a result 
of President Truman’s “bold new pro- 
gram” offer a challenge not only to 
America but to all the West in dealing 
with the rest of the world. This is the 
challenge which will have to be met for 
the survival of freedom and democracy 
in this world. The opportunities to find 
new bases for co-operation between the 
developed and the economically under- 
developed areas exist. It is the obliga- 
tion of the governments and the peoples 
of both groups of countries to work to- 
gether to build upon these foundations. 
The stakes are high. This is the chal- 
lenge for freedom. 
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Point Four and the Middle East 


By CARLETON S. Coon 


N this essay I shall develop, illustrate, 

and repeat one basic theme. It will 

be most useful if I state it at once in the 

simplest possible terms: In international 

as well as in internal affairs, the least 

government that is still effective is the 
best government. | 

Anthropologists recognize five major 
classes of institutions: the family, the 
economic institution, the church, the 
state, and associations. All humlan be- 
ings are grouped in families for the re- 
production and training of new human 
beings and for the private activities 
which make life worth living. Nearly 
every adult male at least who lives in a 
modern society either employs or is em- 
ployed in producing, manufacturing, or 
trading goods and materials. Most per- 
sons belong to some religious organiza- 
tion, and in the more complex societies, 
clubs, unions, and guilds—known as as- 
sociations—also take part of the indi- 
vidual’s time and effort, while helping 
him to attain his individual social equi- 
librium. 

In addition to these other member- 
ships and loyalties, each person is a 
member of a state, ruled by a king or 
president, often with a parliament or 
congress. The state has power of life 
or death, taxation, and confiscation, and 
the power to make war. The state is 
thus, in the more obvious sense, the 
most powerful and the over-all institu- 
tion. But in a well-regulated society, 
a republic or kingdom composed of 
prosperous and happy people, the state 
serves only as a guide to the general 
equilibrium between hosts of other insti- 
tutions, many of which overlap inter- 
national frontiers This common mem- 
bership in church, union, or brotherhood 
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links nation to nation and helps to keep 
nations at peace. 

When a state begins to tighten its 
control over the other kinds of institu- 
tions anc to break the links between 
its nation and others, the signals have 
turned red. Watch out. Internal fe- 
licity is on the wane, and international 
relations are imperiled. ‘Therefore, in 
any program by which one rich nation 
attempts to aid others which are less 
prosperous, this aid should follow, inso- 
far as is possible, the channels already 
existing or which may be created on the 
level of the nonpolitical classes of insti- 
tutions. Such a program will promote 
peace. Purely intergovernmental deal- 
ings will tighten the political control in 
both countries, and may open the doors 
for the opposite of peace. 

Much has been and will be said about 
the needs of various peoples of the world ` 
for the help which President Truman so 
wisely offered in his Point Four Pro- 
gram. What needs to be done in the 
way of public health, agricultural aid, 
and general education is clear. What 
is not clear is kow. 

The reason why this is not clear is 
chiefly a lack of confidence, on the po- 
litical level, between donors and re- 
cipients. The Middle Easterners fear 
American imperialism, and Americans 
fear Middle Eastern inefficiency. ‘This 
Jack of confidence is based to a large 
extent on a mutual lack of understand- 
ing. Let us review what each knows 
about the other. 


KNOWLEDGE OF AMERICA IN 
MIDDLE EAST 


For a start, we may take the knowl- 
edge of America and the Americans pos- 
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_ sessed by the people of the Middle East. 
This is by no means a uniform thing. 
Some of the people in the Middle East 
have never heard of America. Just be- 
cause a man is wearing what was once 
an American battle dress does not mean 
that he knows where it was manufac- 
tured. The poor man, the illiterate 
man, the small farmer in a village off 
the road, the mountaineer or desert 
tribesman who comes rarely to town, 
may use American products but may 
not have heard of America, unless the 
Russians with their relentless advertis- 
ing campaign have given him his first 
information. Other men—-and these are 
more numerous—know that America is 
a land of, fabulous wealth outside the 
borders of their own country. 

To these illiterate citizens, America 
is a country whence a strange horde of 
curious soldiers suddenly came and to 
which they as suddenly returned. These 
soldiers, overfed and enthusiastic young 
men, who gave them rides, cigarettes, 
chewing gum, and babies, and who 


would take the shirts off their backs, 


at Uncle Sam’s expense, to clothe the 
ragged and poor, and who got oddly 
drunk, descended like a flock of migra- 
tory birds. They took nothing off the 
land, but brought their own food with 
them. Some of it still can be seen in 
the Greek and Armenian shops in the 
cities. They fed hungry onlookers with 
the contents of shiny cans, which them- 
selves provided enough sheet metal to 
keep the local tinsmiths busy for sev- 
eral years. The strangest thing about 
these soldiers was that they left with- 
out being urged. They wanted to go 
home, and home they went. 

In some of the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries the ordinary man, particularly if 
he lives in a city, knows about another 
kind of American, the missionary. He 
knows that the missionary lives in a 
compound, the finest compound in the 
city. He wears good clothing and owns 


an automobile. He employs a staff of 
servants, some if not all of whom he 
eventually persuades, in local parlance, 
to become Armenians. Unlike the sol- 
dier, he does not drink. He has no 
communication difficulty, for he speaks 
the local language. In fact, some mis- 
sionaries, who were born in the coun- 
try, speak it perfectly and cannot. be 
distinguished in their appearance from 
well-dressed local people The mission- 
ary appears to do three principal things: 
he leads a quiet, modest, honest life, 
proving to one and all that it is pos- 


‘sible to inhabit a splendid compound 


and good houses and not oppress the 
poor. If the government permits him, 
he also teaches in'a school. Many of 
the most prosperous people you see in 
the city, sons of water carriers and 
pashas alike, were his students. The 
third thing is the most important of all 
from the local point of view: he runs a 
hospital, usually the best hospital in the 
region. If it had not been for him, 
Uncle Ali would now be dead. 

Not enough Middle Eastern men 


‘know the missionaries. But it is easy 


to underestimate the changes they have 
wrought, which cannot be measured in 
numbers of conversions. The mission- 
aries have gone about their business in- 
dependent of governments, American or 
Middle Eastern. This independence of 
governments on the part of responsible 
organizations is one secret -of their suc- 
cess The unselfish idealism inherent in 
their calling is another. 


The educated citizens 


Let us move up the peg to the level 
of the town-dwelling Oriental citizen 
who in some countries wears European 
clothes, who reads the newspapers, and 
who may even own his own radio so that 
he can dial the stations he wants in- 
stead of hearing willy-nilly what comes 
over the public broadcast. The chances 
are that this man is an employee of the 
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zovernment, with the privileges and re- 
strictions which his status carries with it. 
The man hears and reads much about 
America. His papers and programs are 
full of conflicting, highly colored reports 
Some of them are translations into the 
local language from the latest overseas 
edition of Time magazine. Others are 
straight from Moscow. He is convinced 
that slavery still exists in its most brutal 
form in America. No man can be more 
miserable than the American Negro. If 
our citizen is a Moslem Arab, it is clear 
to him that America is on the side of 
Israel and hence against him. How can 
America be’ sincere in offering to help 
the Arabs when she arms and feeds the 
Jews too? If he is an Assyrian, a Maro- 
nite, or other variety of local Christian, 
he has other sources of knowledge about 
America, for he receives letters and 
packages of clothing regularly from his 
nephews in Detroit. A man down the 
street once lived in Flint, or Boston, or 
Fresno, and he can tell you all about 
America. If he is a Jew, he will not be 
as convinced as the Arab that America 
is on his side. He may, in fact, think 
the reverse. He is probably farsighted 
enough to predict the trough of reaction 
that follows the crest of the wave, and 
to prepare for it as he and his ancestors 
have so often done before 
Next step up, or on a side shelf off 
the same step, is the young man who 


was educated in Europe or America,’ 


particularly the latter. He spent any- 
where from one to a half-dozen years in 
the States, and he knows us. One gov- 
ernment official whom I met dislikes 
America because he was arrested on gen- 
eral suspicion when running for a trolley 
car in an American city He was tall 
and dark, just like the criminal the 
police were looking for He may never 
get over the shock of that experience 
Another yearns nostalgically for the Old 
Oyster House in Boston. Still another 
leads an expensive wolfhound about on 


a leash, a symbol of his life in Germany. 

These men are, by and large, our best 
friends. It is only they who can explain 
to their pasha fathers and bureau chiefs 
why the Congress of the United States 
can refuse aid to England unless she 
abandons Northern Ireland, and then 
reverse itself the next day. Only they 
can hope to cast light on the puzzling 
behavior af Senator McCarthy. Al- 
though they are our best friends, they 
are disappointed. They are chagrined 
to find that they canot bring about the 
changes at home that they had hoped, 
that they have so little chance to apply 
the knowledge they so industriously 
learned, that they are so bound down 
by the restrictions of their own govern- 
ment chiefs; and they are discouraged 
by the goldfish-bowl antics of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


The political view 


Finally, on the top shelf, is a division. 
On one side stand the sincere, gifted, 
and honest statesmen, including at least 
one king, men who were educated 
abroad, who are citizens of the world, 
and who want nothing more than health, 
education, equality, and happiness for 
their people. On the other side stand 
the men who keep them from attaining 
that ideal, the owners of huge feudal 
estates who love democracy as the Devil 
loves holy water. The men on the left 
love America but are saddened by our 
inconsistencies and irrelevancies, and 
see our influence fogged by the great 
cold blast from the north; they would 
like to count on us, but can they? 

The men on the right fear us almost 
as much as they do the Muscovites. 
They feel that we can destroy them as 
utterly by health, education, and pros-~ 
perity as can the Communists by stretch- 
ing public misery to the breaking point. 
What they. love in America is our big 
automobilss and refrigerators which they 
can buy with black market dollars. 
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The knowledge of America possessed 
by the people of the Middle East is 
variable and far from perfect. It is 
colored and distorted by various lenses, 
so that in most eyes we become some- 
thing remote, rich, fabulous, fantastic, 
and scarcely credible. Owing to the 
kind offices of the Russians, we are be- 
coming increasingly evil. 

The people of the Middle East have 
known other westerners, before The 
other westerners have come in uniforms 
and without invitation, and have been 
loath to leave. They have taken much 
-of the wealth of the country away with 
them, and have had a tendency to short- 
cut international relations by seizing the 
government, or by manipulating it with 
strings. How can the Americans be dif- 
ferent? How can they really want to 
‘give us something for nothing? We 
must be very careful It cannot be as 
simple as it looks; there must be a 
catch in it somewhere. It may, as the 
Russians say (was it they who said it, 
or did we think of it ourselves?), be that 
evil and dangerous thing, imperialism. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MIDDLE EAST 
IN ÅMERICA 


So much for what the Middle East- 
erners know about us, and how they 
react to that knowledge. How much 
do we know about them? This again 
varies, and if possible is even harder to 
estimate. On account of our higher 
literacy ratio and more extensive tech- 
niques of communication, more of us 
know a little. On the other hand, fewer 
of us know much. This may be because 
we are more numeraus, more homogene- 
ous, more isolated, more self-sufficient, 
and less interested than they; or be- 
cause fewer of them live among us than 
the reverse, or because most of them 
who live among us pass relatively un- 
noticed while most of us who live among 
them are more conspicuous. Whatever 
the reason or reasons, our curve is the 


flatter, our knowledge of them less 
variable than their knowledge of us. 
From years of teaching college fresh- 
men I have discovered that the average 
American high school graduate does not 
even know. the relative position of the 
European countries, let alone the loca- 
tion of such places as Iraq, Iran, 
Kuwait, and Lebanon. He does not 
know what is the religion of Tibet, nor 


. can he name the capital of Afghanistan 


He has never heard the terms Sunni and 
Shiah, nor has he any idea what lan- 
guage is, spoken in Azerbaijan. Since 
the war the level of knowledge has in- 
creased. Freshmen who were veterans 
may have done service in Iran, which 
they think of as an unbearably hot 
place, not realizing that much of it is 
as cold as the Dakotas in winter. If 
they served in North Africa they were 
shielded by the combined efforts of the — 
French Government and the American 
Army Medical Corps from contact with 
all Arabs except street urchins, and 
hence they think of Arabs, if they think 
of them at all, as bootblacks and pur- 
veyors of obscene post cards. 

Next to military service, the movies 
serve as a source of education on the 
Middle East. I once took a Riffian to 
see the Desert Song, and he asked me 
what strange people were these. When 
I_said that they were supposed to be 
Riffans he became first amazed, then 
angry, and then he laughed so hard that 
we had to leave the theater. The Thief 
of Baghdad type of movie and some of 
the cartoons in Esquire Magazine cast 
a Petty-girl haze over American no- 
tions of the Middle East, which the 
picturesque dress of representatives of 
the Saudi Arabian Government on the 
streets of New York does little to al- 
leviate. 

If we move on to the next level of 
knowledge, we find that this is not par- 
ticularly correlated with social or eco- 
nomic status. It consists of two main 
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groups—people who admire the Arabs, 
and those who are interested in Zionism 
and the state of Israel. Those who ad- 
mire the Arabs include people who have 
tread the works of Colonel Lawrence, 
Sir Richard Burton, Doughty, Bertram 
Thomas, Philip Hitti, Gibb, Marmaduke 
Pickthall, Lane, Stanley Lane-Poole, 
George Antonius, and others, who have 
some concept of Arab civilization in the 
Middle Ages, and who know more about 
Bedouin and caravan men than they do 
about the life of the towns. 

Those who are interested in Israel 
have read other books, and have fol- 
lowed current events in the eastern 
Mediterranean in the magazines and 
newspapers. It is safe to say that the 
events of the last few years in Palestine 
have made Americans as a whole far 
more aware of the existence of the Mid- 
dle East and of its importance than has 
any other set of circumstances 

At the top level of knowledge comes 
a group so small that when its members 
come together for conferences, everyone 
knows everyone else. ‘These are the 
professionals, the so-called Middle East- 
ern experts. Some of them work for the 
Government, others for universities, still 
others for the oil companies. Among 
them are linguists, historians, architects, 
banking experts, and agricultural ex- 
perts. Some are ordained priests and 
ministers, former missionaries, and the 
children of missionaries. Fewer than a 
dozen are professional anthropologists, 
and nearly all of these are archaeolo- 
gists. Hence the number of cultural 
anthropologists in this group narrows 
down to a handful of friends. 

This is a dangerously small number 
for us to have to depend on. We must 
depend on them because the road to 
planning is knowledge, and the kind of 
knowledge needed in this particular 
business is information about whole cul- 
tures, entire societies, and how they 
work. Without this knowledge we shall 


not discover the most efficient channels 
through which to pipe our aid, chan- 
nels which are old and tried, which work 
because they have to, natural channels 
which have existed long before present 
governments arose and will continue to 
exist after they have changed. 


LIMITATIONS OF ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


Not only are the anthropologists con- 
cerned with the societies of the Middle 
East few, but they are also woefully 
ignorant. As one of the fingers on this 
handful, I admit this freely in at least 
my own case. Why are we so few and 
why so poorly equipped with knowl- 
edge? The reason may be found in the 
history of anthropology. In the past 
anthropologists were chiefly concerned 
with the’ more primitive societies. 

Under the influence of Boas, Dixon, 
and others, we felt it incumbent upon 
us to study the most primitive branches 
of mankind before they should vanish 
from the earth or be absorbed into the 
general pale gray of twentieth-century 
civilization. The Middle Eastern peo- 
ples were not likely to disappear, and 
their systems were too complicated. To 
study any one of them would require 
more effort than was needed for a Ph.D. 
thesis. 

Middle Eastern societies are compli- 
cated enough to merit the attention of 
sociologists. These pundits, however, 
were too busy trying to unscramble the 
complexities of our own civilization. 
Most archaeologists who excavate the 
ancient cities of the Middle East and 
decipher their tablets have until re- 
cently escaped anthropology; their work 
is complicated enough already. Lin- 
guists and historians rarely know much 
about anthropological method. 

Further, anthropologists have shown 
a tendency to be more interested in 
tribes and minorities, which are simpler 
and easier to study, than in the major 
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ethnic units of the several countries, 
which are larger and more complicated. 
The rulers of these countries and their 
critics to the north take a poor view of 
too much attention to tribes and mi- 
norities. Further yet, trained in the 
tradition of study of ancient systems 
and survivals, most of our anthropolo- 
gists have been taught by men pri- 
marily interested in American Indians. 
Part of their training has been to dis- 
cover senile remnants of once powerful 
tribes, and cull every scrap of their 
aging memories, to try to piece together 
a picture of a once functioning culture 


4 


MIDDLE EASTERN CULTURE 


It is in the anthropological tradition 
to reconstruct whatever culture is being 
studied as it was before the influence 
of the West became dominant. Mod- 
ern Middle Easterners who wear west- 
ern clothes, read daily newspapers, and 
ride in taxis do not like to be repre- 
sented as hajji babas. Yet the knowl- 
edge of the hajji baba period of their 
civilization is as necessary to our un- 
derstanding of their present condition 
as a knowledge of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century England and America 
is to our understanding of our own pres- 
ent. 

The point is that it was we who in- 
vented the industrial revolution, and a 
large proportion of our population has 
been directly affected by it. They who 
willy-nilly took over its products have 
been less universallv influenced. In ev- 
ery Middle Eastern country, if you walk 
a day’s journey off the road, you will 
find people living much as their grand- 
fathers did. The impact of the West 
has been uneven. The old institutional 
system, which is what we need to study 
in our search for channels, has not com- 
pletely changed. In some countries it 
. has been affected very little. 

In order to clarify this search, let us 


outline very briefly the culture of the 
people of the Middle East in an an- 
thropological way, using as our datum 
line the time before westernization be- 
gan to transform the life of the upper 
classes if not that of the whole people. 
Our subjects are the non-European in- 
habitants of the vast stretch of mid- 
latitude countries from Morocco to 
Afghanistan. I am omitting Turkey, a 
modern state already receiving Ameri- 
can aid; Israel, which is well enough 
known to need no description here, and 
whose inhabitants have enough kinsmen 
and coreligionaries in this country to 
speak for them; and Saudi Arabia, 
which is already being assisted and ad- 
vised in many ways by an oil company. 
The omission of these three so con- 
trasting and atypical nations makes my 
task easier. . 

The inhabitants of these countries are 
almost uniformly of Mediterranean race. 
From the standpoint of physical an- 
thropology they represent the most 
highly evolved branch of mankind, 
probably because they have been civi- 
lized longest. The lands in which they 
live include mountains, narrow coastal 
plains, and plateaus. The rain, charac- 
teristically light, falls in the winter. - 
Where the rainfall is great enough, for- 
ests grow or have grown Where it is 
lightest, stretch deserts Across two of 
the deserts exotic rivers provide the wa- 
ter and silt needed for intensive cultiva- 
tion. The interspersion of deserts and 
mountain chains between areas capable 
of agriculture divides these countries 
into several mutually exclusive regions. 
The seas, discontinuous as they are for 
the most part, serve as barriers as well 
as waterways. Considering the diff- 
culties of travel and communication, it 
is remarkable that these countries are 
as unified as they are. s 

Although late to take over the fruits 
of the industrial revolution, these coun- 
tries originated two earlier and equally 
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important crises without which the third 
could not have arisen: the neolithic 
revolution which brought in agriculture 
and animal husbandry, and the urban 
revolution which introduced city life, 
metalworking, and writing. For over 
five thousand years the peoples of these 
countries, taking their lead from the in- 
habitants of the regions of the two 
exotic river systems of Egypt and Iraq, 
have been experimenting in the arts of 
getting a living out of the landscape and 
getting along with each other, and they 
have had much more experience than 
we have, plus time enough between pe- 
riods of change to discover the most 
useful ways, through trial and error. 
That is why we must be very careful 
what we introduce and how. Their bal- 
ance is a fine one. 


City life 


Three major ways of life have arisen 
in concert with one another. One is city 
life, with thousands of skilled workers, 
specialists in all kinds of hand indus- 
tries; with merchants prepared to han- 
dle both local and international trade; 
with palaces and courts in which the 
political institution functions; with 
mosques, churches, and temples housing 
the religious hierarchies, whose prime 
duty is to maintain the equilibrium of 
the whole society; and with universities 
and other educational institutions pre- 
paring students for both religious and 
secular leadership. The Oriental city is 
a well-integrated whole. Each trade has 
its guild, each guild its officers. The 
guild officers are responsible to the civil 
government of the city, which also regu- 
lates the markets in which produce from 
the country is sold. Cutting across the 
trades and professions is another series 
of associations, religious brotherhoods of 
varying degrees of sophistication, which 
give lateral strength to the fabric of 
urban society. 

This is further accomplished by means 
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89 
of charitable foundations, named vari- 
ously wagf or kabus. These are similar 
to our Rockefeller, Carnegie, and other 
foundations in source of income and in 
purpose. They were started through 
the gifts of rich men, have grown by 
further gifts, and consist of landed prop- 
erty; both country estates which pro- 
duce food, and industrial structures, as 
for example the grounds of several tan- 
neries in Fez, owned by the kabus of 
Mulay Idris. The Aabus helps keep so- 
ciety on an even keel in two ways: by 
providing work for the poor and land- 
less, who get a greater share of their 
produce than they would if they worked 
for private landlords, and by distribut- 
ing its profits for charitable purposes 
Some foundations provide bread for stu- 
dents at the university; others finance - 
the upkeep of mosques, while furnishing 
a free rest house for travelers, Others 
even feed pigeons. 

Some of the cities, notably Mecca, 
Kerbela, and Meshed, are centers of 
pilgrimage, and in them the mechanism 
for caring for religious visitors is well 
worked out. Pilgrims, coming from all 
parts of the Islamic world to the holy 
places, from the Philippines and Mo- 
rocco, India and Bukhara and China, 
do much to fortify the unity of the 
countries with which we are concerned. 
On the pilgrimage, fellow devotees from 
different countries meet and converse 
and exchange ideas. Every year a num- 
ber of pilgrims decide to stay in one of 
the countries en route, rather than going 
home. The uniformity of skills, of 
architecture, of music, and of literature 
in these countries reflects this annual 
intercourse. The pilgrimage has its po- 
litical effect as well: those Moslems who 
are living under foreign domination see 
others who are free; they have a chance 
to compare their systems of government. 
The extent to which governments permit 
pilgrims to pass freely is an index of the 
security of each government. 
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Village life 


From the life o€ cities one can move 
without pain to tkat of villages, for the 
city is a big village as well as a center 
of industry. The land on the outskirts 
of the city is tilled by farmers who com- 
mute in reverse, ard they have done this 
since the days of Hammurabi. A village 
is a group of houses located near water 
and surrounded by agricultural land. It 
contains a dozen to several hundred 
families, usually clsely related. If the 
village is on the fatlands, it is usually 
owned by a sheik or a landlord. While 
the sheik may be in residence, the land- 
lord usually lives in the city, governing 
through a local, appointed agent who is 
in effect the mayor omheadman. Rarely, 
such a village is fre, in that the farm- 
ers own their land and select their own 
leader. 

If the village is in the mountains, its 
inhabitants usually form part of a tribal 
system, and their ellegiance is to their 
tribal chiefs. Since the plains are ac- 
cessible and defenseless, lowland villag- 
ers are seldom noted as fighters, and are 
usually docile subjects of the central 
government, whatever it may be. The 
mountain villagers are relatively healthy, 
and more warlike, since they have some 
chance of defendinz their rocky hide- 
outs, and are used to intervillage and 
intertribal raids anc feuds arising from 
population pressure. The mountaineers 
often preserve some archaic form of 
speech, foreign to that of the. dwellers 
on the plain, wear -listinctive clothing, 
sing distinctive songs, nurse their chil- 
dren on distinctive tribal lore, and have 
long been a problem to shahs and sul- 
tans. 

Some of these tribes are seasonally 
migratory. They pésture their animals 
in’ the mountain meadows in summer, 
and in the fall pack all their belongings 
onto horses, donkeys, and cattle, and 
move in a wild rush of dust and sheep 


dung down to the warmer plain, where 
they spend the winter pasturing their 
animals in the new grass which grows 
with the rain. In the spring they climb 
back to the mountains. This annual 
migration may involve the movement of 
several thousands of human beings and 
hundreds of thousands of animals over 
a distance of several hundreds of miles. 
The country through which they move 
is inhabited by sedentary people, with 
whom all kinds of conflicts could easily 
arise. ' Hence the tribe needs leadership 
and a competent private police force to 
keep all hands in line. This policing of 
the migration is the practical basis of 
the tribal organization, which follows 
patriarchal family lines. Since interna- 
tional boundaries often follow water- 
sheds, and since mountain watersheds 
make prime summer pasture, many of 
these tribes are international; hence the 
worries of shalis and sultans. 


Desert life 


Another kind of nomadism exists in 
the deserts. The Baluchi, the Bedouin, 
the Tuareg, and other camel people of 
the South Iranian, Arabian, and Sahara 
deserts are probably the best known of 
all Middle Easterners to the American 
public, but the American public little 
realizes what complex lives the nomads 
lead. It is as true as it is trite to liken 
the desert to a sea and the camel to 
a ship. The agricultural communities 
along the shore serve as ports and hav- 
ens to which the fleets of Bedouin come 
for victualing and re-equipping. But 
the ships carry their carpenters and 
machinists, and supply ships come out 
to service them when they are too busy 
to leave the banks. 

Speaking less metaphorically, the 
camel nomads are not simple strangers 
at all, but Arabs or Berbers like their 
sedentary kinsmen, just as cowboys are 
Americans or Canadians, and not some 
special breed or nation. In years of 
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good rainfall the desert provides bounti- 
ful pasture during the cool weather; in 
dry years there must be a scramble for 
greenery and for water, and in their 
scramble the strong may well push out 
the weak. We have had similar trou- 


bles over water holes and range in the - 


West. In the good season, traders come 
out to live with the Bedouin and sell 
them the goods they need against live- 
stock. At all seasons, a blacksmith will 
accompany each camp. He is no kin to 
the men he serves, and hence if they are 
raided, he, like the merchants, will not 
be harmed. Thus automatically the 
supply of metal tools and implements is 
assured. 

If one walks down the streets and 
through the markets of any large 
Oriental city, one is likely to see not 
only city men, but also villagers, moun- 
tain men, and camel men off the desert. 
All pass freely, although some may be 
in trouble with each other and with the 
government. These people have come 
to town to see the sights and to trade. 
Diverse as the ethnic picture may ap- 
pear, the social system is well integrated 
at the pace of a horse-and-camel prein- 
dustrial economy. By preindustrial I 
mean that the sources of energy used 
for most operations are human muscle, 
animal muscle, and, with simple ma- 
chinery, wind and water. 


Industrial characteristics 


Middle Eastern workmen have been 
skilled for thousands of years. They are 
still skilled, and can be turned to the 
use of complex machinery powered by 
steam or electricity without difficulty, 
as anyone can see who watches the me- 
chanics on the outskirts of anv Oriental 
city today take six-wheeled trucks apart 
and convert them into four-wheeled 
trucks. I have seen an Armenian crafts- 
man take a Rolleiflex camera apart, fix 
it, and put it together again so that it 


worked. Few men in America would be 
willing to take on that assignmeit. 

One must remember, however, that 
Middle Eastern craftsmen are not used 
to working in factories or large organi- 
zations. Each master is his own master 
indeed, with one or two journeymen and 
apprentices. He sets his own pace, 
keeps his own hours, and, as long as 
he stays within the rules of the guild, 
submits to no supervision. His greater 
organization is a guild rather than a com- 
pany; his association a religious brother- 
hood rather than a union. The disloca- 
tion caused by shifting front the looser 
to the tighter system, in those countries 
in which factories have arisen, has al- 
ready provided fertile soil for the seeds 
of communism. 

One of the services which we can 
offer the nations of the Middle East is 
to make a thorough study of this indus- 
trial situation so as to find the best 
possible means of keeping as much of 
the old system as possible under the 
requirements of new work conditions. 
Need their factories be like ours? Can- 
not the individual master machinist rent 
a section of the factory and sell his part 
of the product, made to specifications, 
at a fixed rate to the assemblymen? 
Some such scheme, if it could be worked 
out, might not be as efficient as ours, but 
does it nave to be as efficient? Does 
not the greatest efficiency lie in the 
smoothest way? 


STATUS Quo Must Be RESPECTED 


Many of the picturesque details of 
Middle Eastern material culture are 
based on excellent common sense and 
a maximum utilization of scarce raw 
materials. Old-fashioned Moslems have 
little furniture in their houses. They 
take off their shoes when they enter a 
room, and sit on clean carpets. They 
have enough wool to weave carpets, but 
not enough wood to build bulky tables 
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and chairs. Their food includes much 
butter," cheese, curds, and other milk 
products, but little meat. Milking ani- 
mals in a land of little abundance is less 
extravagant than butchering them. Pigs 
have long been forbidden, and one must 
remember that in a barren land where 
all vegetable foods grown are needed to 
feed men, it would be antisocial to fat- 
ten a pig. 

~ Old-fashioned Middle Eastern cloth- 
ing is designed to give the wearer the 
maximum of comfort, privacy, and dig- 
nity. The jellaba of the North African 
keeps him warm in winter and cool in 
the hot sun; he can sleep in it, and 
shield himself from the public gaze 
when performing natural acts on a bar- 
ren landscape. The chuddar of the 
Persian lady covers her decently, and 
conceals the state of her clothes under- 
neath. On the street, the widow and 
the judge’s wife look alike. Middle 
Eastern street clothing, by its uni- 
formity and voluminousness, is an in- 
strument of democracy. The shift to 
western garb can hardly be in every 
sense an improvement. 

Middle Eastern architecture, with its 
adobe walls and clever domes, creates 
out of local mud and a few sticks what 
we cannot erect here, from exotic ma- 
terials, for a dollar a cubic foot—a 
comfortable home. Fuel is a huge bot- 
tleneck in the Middle East, and hence 
the scarcity of burnt brick. Even in 
the days of the Sumerians, only the 
temple facings were made of it. We 
can teach the Middle Easterners little 
about noninstitutional building. 

I hesitate to mention agriculture, 
' since so many experts have already 
worked on this subject, but wish to call 
attention to the fact that the farmers’ 
yearly cycle is very well worked out, 
and that any shift in type of crop or 
method of cultivation can be successful 
only if it preserves this sequence. Re- 


member that labor is abundant and 
cheap; labor saving is not the most im- 
portant factor in agricultural improve- 
ment. Remember also that much of the 
agricultural land is in hillside terraces 
toc small for power machinery. Much 
of it is watered by irrigation. Irriga- 
tion is a communal or interpersonal af- 
fair, and more skulls are broken over 
irrigation water than over women. Any 
shift in the use of irrigation water that 
ignores these human adjustments is 
headed for trouble. 

Much more can probably be done 
with stockbreeding than with farming. 
One must be careful, in attempting to 
improve breeds, not to introduce strains 
that will overgraze or that will be too 
slow on their feet. The present strains 
have been pretty well worked out on the 
basis of milk and wool; less well on 
that of meat. The principal area of im- 
provement should lie with the nomadic 
peoples, in providing them with ade- 
quate motor transportation, so that 
they can move fattened animals to the 
urban markets in a few days’ run, and 
shift their remaining stock from one 
seasonal pasture to another in a single 
day. With trucks and roads they can 
also dispose of their wool and hides 
more readily, and move their womenfolk 
with a minimum of trouble. Then the 
need for policing will diminish, the urge 
for raiding likewise, the tribesmen will 
get into the outside world more often, 
and this particular headache of shah 
and sultan be on the way to elimination. 

Prosperous, truck-owning ranchers 
will raise the standard of living of the 
general population by providing it with 
more and cheaper meat, and they them- 
selves will provide a pool of vigorous 
human material useful to the countries 
of which they are citizens. This is a 
much better scheme for all concerned 
than forcing them into deserts or con- 
verting them into impoverished peas- 
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antry. In some regions, this Pune is 
already on the way. 


CHANNELS IN RECIPIENT COUNTRIES 


These are only some of the direct, 
overt, economic problems. They are no 
more important than their social coun- 
terparts, the problems of organization. 
` We have looked for channels, and find 
the following. In the cities, aside from 
the central government and its agencies, 
we have uncovered trade guilds, where 
they have survived, religious brother- 
hoods, charitable foundations, and old 
established universities. In Iran there 
is still another—the szurkhané, or 
strength-house, a sort of religious gym- 
nasium which is beneficial to the shop- 
keepers and artisans who exercise in it. 

In the villages, the landlord and his 
agent form an obvious channel. It is 
easy to damn the landlord and call him 
a heartless brute, but it must be re- 
membered that all landlords are not 
alike; some are really trying to pro- 
vide medical aid and education to their 
tenants. It mušt also be remembered 
that the landlord class is the chief 
“source of university students, western- 
trained intelligensia, and public serv- 
ants. It would be poor economics to 
uproot the landlords. It would be good 
economics to show them ways of main- 
taining or even increasing their income 
while vastly improving the way of life 
of their tenants and swelling the num- 
ber of citizens from whom an upper 
class can be derived. In some coun- 
tries, beginnings have been made in this 
direction. 

In the tribes, action must be directed 
through the acknowledged chieftains; 
otherwise it will not take effect. This 
is the most delicate area of all; one 
must convince the tribal leaders that 
they and their people will benefit, and 
at the same time make it clear to the 
government that one is not bolstering 


the tribes to weaken the central au- 
thority. 

We have, then, besides the govern- 
ments themselves, which cannot be 
wholly omitted, guilds with their chiefs, 
brotherhoods with their sheiks, founda- 
tions with their trustees, universities 
with their ulema, and in some cases 
athletic sccieties with their instructors; 
also landlords, Jandlords’ agents, ‘tribal 
chiefs, and tribal councils in some areas. 
These are all legitimate channels through 


' which sanitation, education, agricultural 


reform, veterinary services, and indus- 
trial assistance can be piped, with the 
co-operation and under the supervision 
of the governments concerned. 


CHANNELS IN UNITED STATES 


Who is to do the piping? Not our 
Government. The other governments 
would net permit this, nor would it be 
desirable If we are to seek traditional 
nongovernmental channels in their coun- 
tries, we must use parallel channels in 
our own. We have many organizations 
already in existence, such as the Red 
Cross, the International Boy Scouts, 
the YMCA, for which they have modern 
if not ancient parallels. We have the 
Near East Foundation already perform- 
ing miracles with DDT in some eastern 
Jands. That foundation has had much 
experience and could be used as a ma- 
jor vehicle. We also have some old 
American institutions like the American 
University of Beirut, which has long 
trained Americans to understand the 
Middle East. We have many splendid 
American mission hospitals which are 
operatirg on shoestrings. We know of 
a number of local universities which 
could ba financed to take in more Mid- 
dle Eastern students, and to provide 
exchange lectures abroad. We have 
athletic associations which could en- 
courage their opposite numbers by 
equipment and coaches. What a splen- 
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did thing if American churches could be 
persuaded to offer help to Moslem pious 
foundations! The Friends have had 
much experience in Middle Eastern re- 
lief. Their ability to serve can certainly 
be an asset to this program. 

It seems to me that once this scheme 
of particularization and decentralization 
has been started, it will be easy to fill 
in the details. What we need is much 
knowledge, much more than we now pos- 
sess, and with knowledge will come an 
increase of good will. People will deal 
with people, while governments watch, 
supervising only as needed. Such a 
program is a hard one; it takes much 
effort, much adjustment, and much pa- 
tience; but it will pay in the end. We 
have lost too many postwar peaces from 
ignorance and lack of planning. 


How, one may ask, can such a com- 
plicated program be financed? By the 
same way we finance the Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts, the YMCA, and our 
churches—by voluntary contributions 
through nonprofessional organizing com- 
mittees. If the Government would take 
such contributions off the income tax 
and make up the deficit, if any, this 
could be done at no greater expense, and 
in the doing, what a wealth of interna- 
tional friendship would be built up! 
The fund-raising campaigns would in 
themselves serve as channels for the 
propagation of the knowledge which we 
Americans need, knowledge which we 
would never get were the transfer to be 
simply from government to government. 
Think about this scheme. It may not 
be as visionary as it seems. 


Carleton S. Coon, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ts curator of ethnology at the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, and was formerly professor of anthropology at Har- 
vard University. He has specialized for over twenty-five years m Middle Eastern studies, 
and has recently returned from a cave-digging expedition in Iran. He ts author of Tribes 
of the Rif (1931), Measuring Ethiopia (1935), Races of Europe (1939), A Reader in 
General Anthropology (1948), Races (1950), and other works. 


Practical Problems of Point Four 


By Wrrtarp L. THORP 


INCE the declaration that assist- 
ance to economically underdevel- 
oped countries was to be regarded as 
one of the key elements in American 
foreign policy, there has been very con- 
siderable public discussion of the sub- 
ject. I think it would be fair to say 
that nearly everyone has approved the 
general idea. Some have regarded in- 
creased productivity and purchasing 
power in the underdeveloped countries 
as of major importance in redressing the 
present imbalance in international trade. 
‘Others have emphasized the political as- 
pects of increased international co-op- 
eration in specific projects and the pos- 
sible contribution of rising standards of 
living as a defense against the threat of 
communism. Still others have felt that 
our great wealth and economic capacity 
establish certain moral obligations upon 
us, and that on humanitarian grounds 
we should expand our assistance to less 
fortunate peoples. Still others have sup- 
ported the idea as a way of strengthen- 
ing the United Nations through tangible 
programs of international co-operation. 


QUESTION OF EXTENT OF PROGRAM 


The differences that have arisen have 
sprung largely from varying estimates 
as to how much can be done, how 
quickly, and by whom. The program 
which was laid before Congress had 
been developed within the administra- 
tion by individuals with ‘substantial ex- 
perience in one or another aspect of 
such work. The proposal called for an 
expanded program of technical co-op- 
eration requiring an additional $35 mil- 
lion of American money in the first year 
to be added to previous plans for $10 
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million. In the field of capital invest- 
ment, current planning was based on 
the belief that for the immediate future 
the funds available to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank were 
adequate for the types of investment 
which they might appropriately make, 
but that special effort should be made 
to remove obstacles to, and facilitate, 
the flow of private capital. 

There are those who feel that these 
proposals are quite inadequate. They 
insist that some new approach should 
be developed on the capital side which 
would give greater assurance that much 
larger amounts of capital will be avail- 
able for economic development. On the 
other hand, there are those who feel 
that even the administration program is 
too ambitious. This attitude has re- 
cently been demonstrated in the House 
of Representatives where the bill au- 
thorizing technical co-operation was 
drastically cut, reducing the new funds 
available from $35 million to $15 mil- 
lion. Tke Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, however, has reported out a 
bill which authorizes the full amount. 

It would be useless to debate the gen- 
eral desirability of greatly expanded ef- 
forts to contribute to economic devel- 
opment in the underdeveloped areas. 
Anyone who is familiar with the condi- 
tions of life and the standards of living 
in Latin America, Africa, the Middle 
East, scuthern Asia, and the Far- East 
cannot sit back comfortably. From all 
the points of view which I have noted— 
political, economic, and humanitarian— 
we must feel a real urge to do what we 
can abcut the situation. 
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ASSISTANCE ALREADY RENDERED 


This is not a completely new concern 
of the American people I can remem- 
ber when I was a small boy and had a 
set of envelopes in which to make my 
church contribution every week. These 
envelopes were divided into two parts; 
the dime in one side went for church 
support and the nickel in the other went 
for missionary activities. I can remem- 
ber listening to various missionaries re- 
porting as to their activities in foreign 
lands, some with that exciting new de- 
vice, the lantern slide. It was never 
a report merely as to the winning of 
new members for the church in foreign 
lands, but it also was about efforts to 
improve the lives of these faraway per- 
sons through medical help, through bet- 
ter agricultural methods, and through 
schools and even colleges. This was 
forty years ago, and to those efforts can 
be added the great work of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Near East Foun- 
dation, and many others. 

The importance of private enterpris- 
ers should not be forgotten, either. In 
many of these countries our American 
companies have not only been produc- 
ers of economic goods, but they have 
also established schools and hospitals 
and made other contributions to the so- 
cial and economic well-being of the peo- 
ple of the area. 

I am sure that a careful search of 
government records would show many 
evidences of governmental assistance to 
underdeveloped areas in the past. We 
can indeed be proud of the part we 
played in the development of the Philip- 
pines, ranging all the way from road 
building to the training of civil servants, 
all done under the aegis of our Govern- 
‘ment. More recently the work of the 
Institute for Inter-American Affairs, and 
many of the projects which have been 
possible under the Smith-Mundt Act, 
have contributed to economic and social 


advancement all through Latin America, 
particularly in the fields of education, 
health, and agriculture. 
Since the need is clearly there and is 
almost limitless, and since we as a peo- 
ple have already demonstrated our de- 
sire to do what we can, I think we 
need to focus our attention particularly 
on the problem of the ways and means 
for achieving our objectives. I wish to 
point out a few of the practical prob- 
lems which tend to limit the degree of 
accomplishment which is possible. 


CHARACTER OF RECETVING COUNTRIES 


One set of limitations appears in the 
underdeveloped countries themselves. 
The most difficult situation is, of course, 
that in which there is civil disorder. 
Under such circumstances, it is obvious 
that little can be done in an organized 
way, using the medium of international 
co-operation. It is of course possible 
for trainees to go to other countries, but 
economic development projects within 
the country cannot be carried on in the 
midst of warfare. Even when there is 
order and quiet, it may be that the gov- 
ernment is not sufficiently strong or not 
well enough organized to be able to uti- 
lize adequately the assistance which can 
be provided but which requires exten- 
sive work within the country to -make 
it fully effective. 

Nor can we always assume that other 
countries will certainly welcome foreign 
assistance. There are extreme forms of 
nationalism which may place in direct 
conflict the feeling of antagonism to- 
ward things which are foreign and the 
benefits of a co-operative effort with the 
outside world And where there is no 
active antagonism, there may be a basic 
social factor of inertia and preservation 
of the status quo. Opposition to change 
may have strong supporters either among 
the individuals who are in positions of 
economic and political power or in insti- 
tutions which may feel that their po- 
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sition would be threatened in the case 
of change. 

This factor is most important, be- 
cause, in the last analysis, economic de- 
velopment can be accelerated only if 
there is a real desire and ambition and 
drive within the country itself. This is 
not a product which can be imported. 
The idea of development is essentially 
the willingness to change; it is not 
something that can be created over 
night. Given favorable circumstances, 
it can appear and spread rapidly, as in 
Puerto Rico within the last decade, 
But inertia, traditional cr contrived, 
will be one of the real obstacles to over- 
come, and beyond that, tke limitations 
of governments without resources or 
competence. 

I should like to emphesize the last 
point. An underdeveloped country of- 
ten has an underdevelopec. government. 
By this I mean that it lacks an effec- 
tive civil service system for selecting 
and training personnel, it lacks an ef- 
fective budgetary control, it lacks a 
sound fiscal policy, it lacks a govern- 
mental structure which clearly divides 
responsibility among the ministries. 
Without these concepts oi efficient gov- 
ernment, an underdeveloped country has 
an initial handicap in carrying out its 
own plans for economic development. 
The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion encountered this problem even in 
western Europe. In the less developed 
areas it is a problem of major magni- 
tude. 


COMPLEXITY OF DEVELOPMENT Process 


Another set of limitations arises from 
the nature of the process of economic 
development itself. Eccnomic develop- 
ment is a process of growth. It is not 
generally true that a country is back- 
ward in some single phase of its life, 
but the various elements.in its social 
and economic structure are interlocked. 
Low literacy, poor health, low agricul- 


tural productivity, and lack of indus- 
trial development all go hand in hand. 
Vicious circles are present everywhere. 
Poor health conditions may be respon- 
sible for low agricultural productivity, 
while inadequate food supplies may con- 
tribute to weak bodies. 

The problem is that effort cannot be , 


concentrated on some particular ele- 


ment of development without running 
the risk that it may be rendered useless 
by failure to carry on parallel develop- 
ment in other fields. In fact, develop- 
ment along some one line may actually 
create serious problems in other fields. 
Thus, for example, one of the great am- 
bitions in most countries is to develop 
heavy industry. However, this would 
bring people together into cities and put 
a heavier burden upon the agricultural 
producers. It is clear that there must 
be a balance between agriculture and 
industry. 
_ Furthermore, social habits and prac- 
tices cannot be changed over night. I 
am reminded of a report from one of 
our agricultural technicians working in 
South America, We arranged for some 
Indian farmers to be moved from bar- 
ren ground high in the Andes to rich 
bottom land along a mountain river. 
These Indians were given animals and 
tools appropriate to the cultivation of 
flat land. They were supplied with im- 
proved seed. A year later, the Ameri- 
can technician returned to visit the In- 
dians. He found they were not culti- 
vating the flat land. They had climbed 
up on the steep hillside and were plant- 
ing their corn by poking holes in the 
rocky ground, just as they had done for 
centuries, high in the Andes. Such 
habits do not change easily. It may 
take a generation of young people to 
bring about this revolution in agricul- 
ture in one little valley. 

Moreover, the forces which have 
maintained order, possibly some form 
of tribal organization, will not neces- 
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sarily carry over into a new social struc- 
ture, and serious social dislocations may 
develop. It is clear that there is no 
single formula nor any one spectacular 
activity that can lead at once to marked 
increases in the standard of living. It 
is also clear that the basic necessities in 
the most underdeveloped areas are in 


the fields of health, education, and agri- © 


culture. The development of transpor- 
tation and means of communication is 
a further basic necessity to general eco- 
nomic development. 

In other words, there is no way of 
jumping suddenly irom one, phase of 
economic life to another. The process 
of development requires adaptation and 
adjustment. To be sure, some spectacu- 
lar results can be achieved, particularly 
in the health field. But the process 
of raising standards of living requires 
many steps in many fields, and too rapid 
progress may create new problems of a 
most serious character. 


LIMITATIONS OF PERSONNEL 


In the field of technical co-operation, 
the most important element is that of 
personnel, and here is another limita- 
tion. Although technical knowledge is 
constantly growing, a number of fac- 
tors limit the availability of technicians 
in the fields involved in the program. 
Persons having the necessary technical 
competence are usually satisfied with 
their employment in their own coun- 
tries. Many will be reluctant to leave 
their home employment for work abroad 
unless they can be given reasonable as- 
surance that they can return to their 
jobs. 

Nor is technical competence the only 
requirement. The transfer of technical 
knowledge will have to take place 
within an environment and against a 
background quite different from that to 
which the technician is accustomed. 
He must be able to translate an en- 
thusiasm to the local personnel and he 
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must feel a deep sympathy for the prob- 
lems of the country within which he is 
working. He must have some of that 
spirit of helpfulness to others which 
animates the missionaries to whom I 
referred earlier, 

It is difficult to know how many such 
people can be found, but this factor 
more than any other has been respon- 
sible for determining the size of the re- 
quest made by the administration to 
the American Congress. Actually, the 
estimates underlying the request pro- 
vide for 2,445 experts, of whom 1,921 
are estimated to come from the United 
States. This may seem like a relatively 
small number of individuals, particu- 
larly if one thinks of the many countries 
involved and the many fields of knowl- 
edge. However, if one thinks of it in 
terms of locating the individuals, fitting 
them into the projects, and actually get- 
ting them to work, it is obviously a tre- 
mendous undertaking. 

In some countries, particularly Great 
Britain and’ Germany, one of the al- 
ternatives which young people consid- 
ered in planning their lives was to go 
abroad. We in the United States have 
never had such a tradition except in the 
missionary field. It may be that as our 
interests in other countries expand, we 
shall need to give particular attention 
to the problem of recruiting for living 
abroad. Nor is recruiting enough; a 
training problem is involved, also. 

Of course, in the long run the great 
part of the work of economic develop- 
ment cannot be performed in any coun- 
try by foreign technicians, and one of 
the first things these technicians will 
have to do is to train competent na- 
tionals in other countries. For this rea- 
son, existing and planned United States — 
and United Nations programs put a 
heavy emphasis on training. It is esti- 
mated that»in the first yedr 2,635 
trainees will come to the more devel- 
oped countries. Of course, a much 
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larger number will get their training 
within the country itself. Here again 
a happier circle is in operation, for 
technical knowledge is bound to spread. 
However, the effectiveness of a group 
of trained people within any underde- 
veloped country who can understand, 
apply, and transfer to others the in- 
formation which can be conveyed to 
them depends in turn on fundamental 
conditions such as the extension of 
basic education, improvement in the 
stability of governments, and the estab- 
lishment of local institutions teaching 
fundamentals of technology, and of re- 
search activities related to the special 
problems of the area. 


THE INFLATIONARY ELEMENT 


In considering the problem oi capital 
flow, many persons have discussed the 
questions of the possible utilization of 
capital and of the available supply. I 
wish to point out one other aspect of 
the capital problem, which has had less 
consideration. I have already suggested 
that the flow of capital into a country 
must be related to various other changes 
in its social and economic structure, and 
that there is a real necessity for gradual- 
ness. However, there is another con- 
sideration which should be pointed out 
—the relationship between capital ex- 
pansion and inflation. Let us assume 
that we are considering a large irriga- 
tion project. This means that a sub- 
stantial number of laborers will devote 
their time and energy to digging ditches, 
mixing concrete, laying pipe, and so 
forth. These workers will receive wages 
which they then go out to spend. How- 
ever, the product of their labor does not 
go on the market for sale. Therefore, 
the net result is that their purchasing 
power will tend to bring about a rise in 
prices. 

This inflationary element might be 
offset if the entire project were financed 


with foreigr. capital, so that dollars came 
into the community equal not only to 
the requirements of foreign materials 
and sources but also equal to all local 
costs such as wages, providing these dol- 
lars were in turn spent for the importa- 
tion of consumers’ goods. As a matter 
of fact, in the original planning under 
the Greek Assistance Program it was 
recognized that in connection with the 
various capital projects, such as harbor 
repairs; it was necessary to send to 
Greece an amount of consumers’ goods 
such as to prevent the development 
projects from being a source of infla- 
tion. Of course, if the country itself 
had a large amount of local capital, or 
if its national budget had a surplus, the 
problem might not arise. But these are 
not conditions likely to be found in un- 
derdeveloped countries. This suggests 
the importance of encouraging the ac- 
cumulation of local capital and its flow 
into procuctive enterprises, rather than 
hoarding in the form of gold and jewels, 
or into investment in real estate. 

The moral seems to be that if there 
are to be substantial development proj- 
ects in a country, the foreign capital 
must not be arbitrarily limited to the 
amount required to meet the direct for- 
eign exchange requirements connected 
with the project, but on occasion it 
must be enough to permit an increased 
flow of imports of consumers’ goods. Of 
course, the importance of this point de- 
pends upon the size of the projects as 
compared with the size of the national 
income of the country concerned. How- 
ever, in terms of some of the plans 
which have been made, it is clear that 
national fiscal planing is quite as neces- 
sary as the essential engineering studies. 
Too rapid economic development might 
completely upset the economy of the 
country concerned, particularly since 
rising prices would reduce exports and 
thus increase the problems of obtain- 
ing foreign exchange. 
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Before completing this point, I should 
add that one cannot always apply our 
usual economic analysis to underde- 
veloped countries. J was discussing a 
tremendous irrigation project with a 
Finance Minister of a very underdevel- 
oped country. He turned aside the in- 
flation point by saying: “They’ll spend 
the money for only two things, wives 
and rifles. Who cares if the prices of 
both of them go up?” 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 


To complete this set of sample prob- 
lems which will arise, I should like to 
mention one on the administrative side. 
This problem arises because of the 
many agencies and channels which are 
certain to become involved in carry- 
ing out these programs. In connection 
with technical co-operation programs, 
the problem is no simple one fust within 
the United States Government. The 
technical experts in the Government are 
to be found in many different govern- 
ment agencies, and it is essential that 
these many agencies all participate ac- 
tively in the program. - The present 
thinking is that the appropriation which 
will be made in the first instance to the 
President will in fact be administered in 
the State Department, but that the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out particular 
programs will be allocated to appropri- 
ate agencies within the Government. 
The State Department thus will be re- 
sponsible for co-ordination, for negotia- 
tion with foreign governments, and for 
setting and maintaining standards of 
operation. 

However, technical co-operation will 
be carried out through various interna- 
tional organizations as well, particu- 
larly the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, and secondly, the Or- 
ganization of American States and its 
agencies. It is impossible to determine 
exactly the extent to which one channel 
will be used as compared with another. 
So far as the United Nations is con- 
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cerned, a special international confer- 
ence has been called by the Secretary 
General for May 16, at which time 
countries will be asked to pledge con- 
tributions to a special fund which will 
be used by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies to carry out their 
part of the program. ` 

The General Assembly has approved 
distribution of the first $10 million as 
follows: 29 per cent to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization; 23 per cent 
to the United Nations Secretariat; 22 
per cent to the World Health Organiza- 
tion; 14 per cent to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization; 11 per cent to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization; and 1 per 
cent to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. Our own planning for 
both bilateral and multilateral programs 
shows about the same proportional em- 
phasis; that is, assistance in agriculture, 
health, and education will be given high 
priority. 

U.N. anv U. S. CO-ORDINATION 


Naturally, the existence of programs 
to be carried out through the United 
Nations and through United States bi- 
lateral arrangements raises the question 
of co-ordination. I am sure that this 
problem will prove to be smaller than 
it appears to be on the surface, because 
it must be remembered that both United 
Nations and United States programs 
will be based on actual requests from 
individual countries. In other words, 
the countries themselves will decide 
whether they want the work done 


through the United Nations organiza- - 


tions or through the United States, and 
since they will have to bear a part of 
the cost in either case, they are not 
likely to duplicate. 

Furthermore, with actual experience 
it may turn out that certain types of 
activities will be found more suitable for 
the United Nations, while others may 
be found more suitable for bilateral 
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projects. The United Nations will cer- 
tainly be more likely to take the lead 
in those activities where experts can be 
found in countries other than the United 
States. In addition, the United States 
will itself have certain specific points 
where it can provide a degree of co- 
ordination, since it participates actively 
in the planning of work in each of the 
United Nations organizations, and since 
our embassies abroad are always in 
close touch with foreign developments. 


CO-ORDINATION OF CAPITAL SOURCES 


There is also a problem of co-ordina- 
tion on the side of capital flow, since 
there are a number of different sources 
of foreign capital for investment in un- 
derdeveloped countries. There is in the 
first place the International Bank which 
today is lending largely American capi- 
tal, there is also the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, and finally there 
is private capital. So far as the rela- 
tionship between private capital and 
public capital is concerned, the policy 
of the United States Government was 
stated in the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives in which it said that 
public capital should not be used in 
those situations for which private capi- 
tal was available. 

However, we must not assume that 
America is the only source of capital for 
foreign investment. The metropolitan 
powers all make substantial contribu- 
tions for the development of their colo- 
nies and dependencies from year to 
year, and some of the western European 
countries are again active in sending 
capital: abroad. I suspect that none 
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of us would feel particularly unhappy, 
however, if some competition should de- 
velop in this field. Co-ordination in 
this field involves primarily the relation- 
ship of the International Bank to the 
Export-Import Bank, and that is a rela- 
tively simple matter. 


A SERIOUS UNDERTAKING 


I have discussed five sets of problems 
——the character of the receiving coun- 
try, the complexity of the development 
process, the limitations of personnel, 
the inflationary character of investment, 
and co-ordination among the various 
agencies concerned. This by no means 
exhausts the possible list. The fact 
that we are thinking about economic 
development in so many different coun- 
tries with such varied resources and 
cultural patterns, and that so many 
different elements enter into the process 
of development, makes for a tremen- 
dous number of combinations and per- 
mutations. 

This is no reason for being discour- 
aged, but it is reason for realizing that 
we are embarking on no simple and 
easy program. It will have failures and 
successes. It will need great wisdom 
and skill and devotion on the part of 
those who participate directly, and great 
sympathy and understanding on the 
part of those who are ambitious for its 
success. This may well prove to be the 
great constructive force in our foreign 
policy in the last half of the twentieth 
century. It provides a wide basis for 
international co-operation in achieving 
the goal of all our foreign policy—a 
better world in which to live. 
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Some Prerequisites for Success of the 
Point Four Program 


By LAUCHLIN CURRIE 


LTHOUGH I have been retained 
for some time as a consultant to 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development engaged in head- 
ing a mission and writing a report on 
Colombia, I speak here entirely in a 
private capacity. My views naturally 
and inevitably have been influenced by 
my recent experience, but they should 
not be taken as representing those of the 
bank. 

I propose to make some general ob- 
servations and illustrate them by refer- 
ence to particular situations. My first 
general observation is that it is difficult 
to make valid general observations on 
this subject. Countries and areas do 
not fall neatly into the two categories 
labeled developed and underdeveloped, 
respectively. They range from coun- 
tries like the United States on one end 
of the scale to the most poverty-stricken 
and disorganized areas on the other. 
Naturally, a great variety of differences 
exist in the economic, social, and politi- 
cal organizations of different areas, in 
their resources, in their capacity and 
attitudes, and so forth, and, as I shall 
point out later, these differences are 
most important to our problem. On 
the other hand, the necessity of drama- 
tizing the matter in order to secure legis- 
lation and funds has, I am afraid, led to 
rather serious oversimplification in our 
basic approach to the problem. 

I assume that the underlying purpose 
of Point Four is not philanthropy but 
rather the achievement of a definite re- 
sult—a rise in the standard of living, 
and a rise, moreover, that is self-sustain- 


ing. There is a vast diference between . 


doing good or relieving suffering or help- 
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ing, or whatever the particular phrase 
may be, and doing a specific job of de- 
velopment that makes sense economi- 
cally. Unquestionably the extensive 
work of the educational and medical 
missionaries in China for well over a 
hundred years relieved individual suf- 
fering and created good will. It may 
be seriously doubted, however, whether 
all that expenditure, and the expendi- 
ture involved in educating thousands of 
Chinese abroad, made any significant 
impact on the standard of living of the 
Chinese masses. 

I propose, therefore, that we should 
adopt as the criterion of initial success 
of a Point Four Program, the launching 
of a program that gives definite promise 
of leading to a self-generating rise in the 
standard of living of underdeveloped 
areas, and, as the criterion of ultimate 
success, the achievement of that rise. 


RESOURCES AND POPULATION 


If we adopt these criteria, it is ap- 
parent that the first prerequisite for suc- 
cess is that the country or area in ques- 
tion should possess sufficient natural re- 
sources in relation to the existing and 
probable population to make an increase 
in production per capita a possibility. 
As Americans, we are a little prone to 
assume that the economic problem of 
any area can be solved merely through 
the application of modern techniques. 
Unfortunately, however, techniques must 
have something to operate on. Even in 
the United States, it has become appar- 
ent that certain areas are either too in- 
herently poor or too remote to provide 
a minimum standard of living without 
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entailing disproportionate capital ex- 
penditure. 

The adequacy of natural resources, 
of course, is relative to population and 
techniques. Some areas could sustain 
a tolerable standard of living for a cer- 
tain sized population, but not for one 
twice or three times as large. Or the 
standard of any existing area, no matter 
how overcrowded, could be improved 
through the wise application of capital 
and techniques, provided all the fruits 
of the increased productive capacity 
were not absorbed in supporting more 
people. 

I know of no way of determining with 
any degree of precision the optimum 
size of population at any given time 
and phase. We know only that in 
theory, at least, there is an cptimum 
size, and that it changes with changes 
in resources and technique. For our 
purpose, however, great precision in this 
matter is not essential. We can all 
point to certain areas of the world and 
say with considerable assurance that a 
continuation of the present rate of 
increase of population is incompatible 
with an appreciable rise in the stand- 
ard of living of the masses of the peo- 
ple, regardless of the increase in the 
absolute level of production. 

While most people would concede this 
point, they refuse to get exercised over 
it, taking comfort in the generalization 
that a falling birth rate is a concomit- 
ant of a rising standard of living, so, 
after a time, population will cease to 
grow at an excessive rate and may even 
become stabilized. The basis of this 
generalization is the experience of west- 
ern Europe and North America in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

There is some question, however, as 
to how far this experience is relevant to 
our problem. The industrial revolution 
not only provided more goods, but re- 
sulted in a substantial decline in the 
death rate. The fall in the birth rate 
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did not occur until much later. For ex- 
ample, despite heavy emigration, the 
population of England and Wales in- 
creased in the nineteenth century from 
9 million to 32 million, or by 260 per 
cent. That this great increase in popu- 
lation did not result in a decline in the 
standard of living may be attributed to 
the fact that both western Europe and 
the new lands, such as North America 
and Australasia, South Africa and Ar- 
gentina, were tremendously rich in natu- 
ral resources. 

However, the situation in China and 
various other countries today does not 
appear to be analogous in any way to 
the situation of western Europe in 1800. 
There are no new lands of significant 
size in these countries for development 
or to which millions can emigrate or 
from which large quantities of food- 
stuffs and raw materials can be drawn 
in exchange for exports. Cultivation is 
already highly intensive in those coun- 
tries, and very frequently crop yields, 
while low per person, are relatively high 
per acre. There is no reason to assume 
that measures to improve the health of 
the people, such as more and better food 
and better sanitation—absolutely essen- 
tial measures in an attempt to raise the 
standard of living—will have any near- 
term effect on the birth rate. But with 
the consequent rapid increase in popu- 
lation relative to resources, in an al- 
ready overcrowded country, it is diff- 
cult to see how that degree of rise in 
the standard of living necessary to af- 
fect the birth rate can ever occur. 

The American death rate is now 10 . 
per 1,000. The birth rate in many un- 
derdeveloped areas is around 40 per 
1,000. The consequence of a fall in the 
death rate in such areas closer to the 
American level can readily be seen. 
The concurrence of these two rates 
would lead to a doubling of population 
in twenty-four years. In other words, 
we seem to be confronted with a ter- 
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rible dilemma for certain areas of the 
world, the resolution of which is a pre- 
requisite for the success of the Point 
Four Program in those areas. 


EXPORTS 


In addition to adequate natural re- 
sources, it is highly desirable that the 
resources be such as can lead to ade- 
quate exports. Exports are essential to 
procure capital goods of all kinds, which 
in turn are indispensable for a rise in 
productivity and the standard of living. 
Even if such equipment is borrowed, ex- 
ports must be in prospect in the future 
to service foreign loans and investments. 
Inability to develop large-scale exports 
was unquestionably one of -the factors 
retarding China’s development before 
the war. The same condition applies 
today in various countries. The terms 
of trade in some cases are so unfavor- 
able that a disproportionate amount of 
local labor must be expended to secure 
the fabricated goods so necessary for 
development. 


QUESTION OF ADVICE 


Assuming that both resources and ex- 
ports are satisfactory or can be devel- 
oped without too much cost, it appears 
essential that the country or area pos- 
sess leadership that is trained, reason- 
ably honest and efficient, and genuinely 
anxious to receive foreign assistance and 
willing to accept and follow advice. On 
the other hand, if a country has such 
leadership, the chances are that it is 
already developed or has little need for 
- foreign help. 

Most of us, despite our protestations 
to the contrary, do not take kindly to 
criticism, and are loath to accept ad- 
vice. We have only to remember how 
long we have tolerated abuses in our 
own land and how time-consuming and 
difficult a process it is to secure reforms. 
Dicey’s classic Lectures on the Relation 
Between Law and Public Opinion in 
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England During the Nineteenth Century 
comes to mind in this context. You will 
remember that he established a correla- 
tion between the ideas current at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge at one time and 
the enactment of legislation embodying 
such ideas some thirty years later. 
Even in the more technical and less 
emotional fields, such as industry, com- . 
petition is often the only reason for the 
adoption of known improved techniques. 
It is a common observation that the 
practices of most firms lag far behind 
the practice of the best firms. One of 
the main criticisms of monopoly has al- 
ways been its deadening effect on in- 
itiative. A host of other examples of 
our resistance to change come to mind. 
Yet we are the most advanced country 
economically, and pride ourselves on 
our devotion to progress and efficiency. 
I do not know why we should think 
other people are different in this re- 


‘spect from ourselves. A development 


program of magnitude sufficient to make 
a real impact on the standard of living 
of a people must almost of necessity in- 
volve drastic changes and reforms. It 
probably will affect the real or fancied 
interests of particular groups. It may 
threaten certain privileges. It must fit 
into a particular political situation that 
will vary from country to country, and 
cope with the existence of more or less 
strong nationalistic feeling that may 
question the disinterestedness of foreign 
advice and which may be aroused by 
politicians against foreign ideas. This 
may, on occasion, be an almost insuper- ~ 
able barrier to the creation of that fa- 
vorable climate that is so essential if im- 
portant assistance is to be derived from 
foreign private capital. 

A host of different problems arise in 
the case of non-self-governing depend- 
encies. J shall mention this aspect of 
the problem only in passing, as the pe- 
culiar complexities here deserve sepa- 
rate treatment. 
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The wonder is not that-so much ad- 
vice is disregarded, but that so much is 
accepted. On the other hand, we must 
~ecognize that in most cases only lim- 
ited results can be expected from the 
proffer of advice or technical assistance 
by itself. Not only must the dominant 
government party feel that the advice 
is disinterested, soundly conceived, and 
adapted to the country, but it must also 
be convinced that the matter is of suff- 
cient urgency to justify taking on the 
friction and the headaches that always 
accompany changes and particularly re- 
forms. It is essential, of course, that 
the particular advice or technical assist- 
ance in question be given to people who 
are in a position actually to do some- 
thing about it, if they are so minded. 
Finally, the chances that the advice will 
be appropriate and be well received de- 
pend a good deal on the people selected 
to give advice. Technicians who are 
convinced that there is only one pos- 
sible way to solve a problem and that is 
the way in use in, say, the United States, 
will probably not only hurt susceptibili- 
ties but will fail to give advice well 
adapted to the country. ‘This applies 
particularly to advice in the administra- 
tive and governmental fields. 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


There is another requisite or condi- 
tion for success of an attempt to raise 
the standard of living of a backward 
area on which I would place consider- 
able stress. It appears essential that 
the attack on the problem be incorpo- 
rated in a comprehensive program that 
provides for simultaneous action on 


many fronts. Economic, political, and ` 


social phenomena are so interrelated 
that it is difficult to effect any signifi- 
cant and lasting improvement in one 
sector of the economy while leaving 
the other sectors unaffected. It is, for 
example, unreasonable to expect one 
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agency of government or one division 
of one agency to become outstandingly 
efficient while the general level of gov- 
ernment efficiency is low. There does 
not appear to be much point in attempt- 
ing to organize a campaign to conquer 
or lessen tke incidence of some particu- 
lar disease if the general level of public 
health and sanitation is low. There is a 
danger that small model demonstration 
projects may remain precisely that, in 
a general atmosphere of apathy or igno- 
rance. Poverty, ill health, ignorance, 
lack of ambition, low productivity are 
not only concomitants—they actually 
reinforce and perpetuate one another. 
To single out one of these elements 
for treatment and ignore the others is, 
therefore, to court failure. 

Many examples come to mind as illus- 
trative of the interdependence of eco- 
nomic phenomena. In many areas, poor 
health is both an important component 
part of a low standard of living and at 
the same time an important cause of 
that low standard. Raising the stand-- 
ard of living, therefore, necessarily en- 
tails a rise in health standards. But 
frequently a rise in health standards is 
dependert on better and more ample 
diets, pure water, better waste disposal, - 
improved housing, and a vigorous and 
sustained campaign against infectious 
diseases. Each of these items in turn 
is dependent upon.a number of other 
factors which in turn are dependent on 
still others. It quickly becomes appar- 
ent, therefore, that if a serious effort is 
to be made to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of a backward area, a program must 
be worked out that will cover not only 
all the main economic sectors of the 
economy, but government and adminis- 
tration as well. 

Anotaer reason for the necessity of an 
over-all program is that almost by defi- 
nition, the disposable capital resources 
of an underdeveloped area are strictly 
limited. They are completely inadequate 
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to do all the things that ought to be done. 
Consequently, careful selection and de- 
termination of priorities both in time 
and in amount are required. The de- 
termination of pricrities, however, can- 
not be made unless the basic facts of 
the economy are first determined. It is, 
for example, necessary to know what the 
national income is and how much of it 
may safely be diverted into and derived 
from the making of capital goods with- 
out entailing the risk of serious infla- 
tion. Another essential element in any 
program is the determination of the for- 
eign exchange requirements. Moreover, 
the program must obviously be con- 
sistent with available labor resources, 
transport facilities, managerial ability, 
public finances, and so forth. 

A corollary of the need for a com- 
prehensive program is that each coun- 
try or area must be studied, in part at 
least, separately. Although there are 
many similarities among the underde- 
veloped areas, the magnitudes and other 
conditions may differ widely. Conse- 
quently, a general-type program may 
have to be tailored to the peculiar re- 
quirements of separate areas. Working 
out realistic and internally consistent 
programs for all the underdeveloped 
areas is rather a large order. However, 
once a Satisfactory pattern has been 
worked out, local technicians can do 
much to gather material and arrange it 
in a form that will fit this pattern. 
Various missions and reports are cur- 
rently under way, and it is to be hoped 
that a basic pattern or type of approach 
will emerge as a consequence of this ac- 
tivity and that this will facilitate the 
job. In any case, I am convinced that 
over-all country planning is necessary, 
and that a piecemeal and spasmodic ap- 
proach to the problem, which consists of 
sending technicians out on request to 
work in an unrelated fashion on this or 
that aspect of the economy, will have 
very limited success indeed. 
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National planning agency 


Another consideration closely allied to 
those we have just been discussing fs the 
desirability, if not necessity, of the es- 
tablishment of a planning agency in the 
various underdeveloped areas. A for- 
eign mission, if properly staffed and or- 
ganized, can render great assistance in 
indicating the data and the type of pro- 
gram required and in contributing to an 
understanding of the dynamics of eco- 
nomic development. Following the in- 
auguration of a comprehensive program, 
foreign technicians could also make an 
indispensable contribution in their vari- 
ous special fields. However, no area 
would be, or indeed should be, long con- 
tent to have its planning done for it by 
outsiders. The-formulation of national 
policy is the very essence of sovereignty, 
and foreign missions and technicians 
must always remain in an advisory ca- 
pacity. It is therefore of utmost im- 
portance that every effort be made as 
quickly as possible to train national 
technicians and to get them placed in 
strategic positions where they can exert 
real influence. 

Ore of the tasks, it seems to me, of a 
planning agency in a relatively under- 
developed area is to take some responsi- 
bility not only for the formulation and 
implementation of the over-all program, 
but also for tapping, in the most pro- 
ductive fashion, the foreign technical 
talent that may be made available under 
the Point Four Program. The planning 
agency could very well screen requests 
for foreign technical assistance, assure 
that this assistance is related to the 
over-all development program, and re- 
view and follow up the implementation 
of the recommendations of the tech- 
nicians. 


Channeling capital 


Still another reason for emphasizing 


- the necessity of first working out a de- 
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velopment program for an area as a 
prerequisite for financial and technical 
assistance is that only in this way will 
there be assurance that attention will be 
focused on the standard of living of the 
masses of the people, and that available 
resources and projects will be judged 
from this point of view. In most of the 
underdeveloped areas, we are dealing 
with very low standards of living. The 
elements on which attention must be 
concentrated are the very simple and 
basic things—food and clothing, health, 
’ simple education and training, and hous- 
ing. Private capital may for various 


reasons, pecuniary and otherwise, not ` 


flow into the most socially Seneficial 
channels. A positive system of incen- 
tives may have to be instituted to en- 
sure that capital is available -for mu- 
nicipal services, including water, sewers, 
and electric power, for low-cost hous- 
ing, and for loans to poor farmers. 
Failing such incentives, some or all of 
these services may have to be provided 
by government. Improvement of the 
efficiency of government becomes, in 
such circumstances, of great urgency 
and is as important as economic re- 
forms. 


WHOLEHEARBTED EFFORT REQUIRED 


I trust I have said enough to illus- 
trate both the magnitude and the diff- 
culty of the job on which we have 
embarked. An attempt to raise the 
standard of living of a people is not 
something that should be undertaken 
halfheartedly or absent-mindedly. Each 
country presents a separate problem, 
requiring its own close analysis, study, 
and understanding. Each area must 
not only possess adequate resources but 
must also have the will and the ability 
to organize those resources to a definite 
end. Each area requires a comprehen- 
sive and integrated program that is: re- 
alistic in political as well as economic 
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terms. The basic elements and objec- 
tives of this program must be adhered 
to with persistence, while at the same 
time its details must be constantly modi- 
fled to meet changing circumstances. 

To accomplish all this, it seems to 
me, something more is required than 
the mere offer to provide advice or tech- 
nical assistance upon request. ‘There 
must be more positive incentives to 
overcome apathy, inertia, or merely the 
very human resistance to change itself. 
If a government is prepared to make 
considerable effort to devise and follow 
an integrated development program, it 
should have some assurance that it will 
be able to supplement its own relatively 
meager savings with capital from abroad. 
In other words, the most fruitful Point 
Four approach and the one that offers 
most promise of success would couple 
technical assistance with credit. In the 
absence of an over-all plan, the elimina- 
tion of waste, and the proper determina- 
tion of priorities, it is highly question- 
able whether foreign loans or private 
capital investment can make a signifi- 
cant impact on the standard of living 
of the masses of the people. On the 
other hand, it is, I am afraid, going to 
prove extraordinarily difficult to have 
such plans worked out and put in op- 
eration without the assurance that some 
foreign capital will be forthcoming. 

I trust that by stressing the difficul- 
ties and the conditions that must be ful- 
filled, I have not conveyed a too nega- 
tive or discouraging picture of the pos- 
sibilities. It is only because I think the 
objective so worth while that I am so 
anxious to ensure the success of the pro- 
gram. Actually, I think conditions exist, 
or can be brought into being, to make 
the program a success in many coun- 
tries. 


COLOMBIA AS A TEST CASE 


I mentioned at the beginning that I 
have naturally been influenced by my 
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recent work in and on Colombia. Let 
me close by saying that I think prac- 
tically all the prerequisites and requi- 
sites of success, are present in Co- 
lombia’s case. It is a country rich in 
natural resources, in dollar earning ca- 
pacity, and in organizing talent. It has 
given evidence df willingness to seek out 
and accept advice from abroad and is, 
I am confident, prepared to give in- 
_ tensive study and consideration to our 
proposed development program. This 
program, which is just being finished, is 
as quantitative and specific as time and 
personnel permitted, and covers all as- 
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“pects of the Colombian economy. Un- 


der conditions of complete political sta- 
bility and demonstrated willingness to 
embark on a broad program designed to 
raise the standard of living of the masses 
of the people, I am confident that for- 
eign capital, both institutional and pri- 
vate, will be attracted to the country in 
substantial volume. In short, Colombia 
may very well prove to be an admirable 
test case of what can be accomplished 
thrcugh the co-operation of many agen- 
cies, both foreign and domestic, in an 
integrated and co-ordinated program of ` 
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The United Nations Program of Technical Assistance 


By Davin OWEN 


VER since the historic inaugural 

address of President Truman in 
which as his Fourth Point he outlined 
a great program of technical assistance 
to the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, it has fallen to my lot as the 
head of the Economic Affairs Depart- 
ment of the United Nations to engage 
in two tasks: first, to administer and or- 
ganize an experimental program of tech- 
nical assistance under a resolution of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions; second, to plan, in co-operation 
with senior officials of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, an ex- 
panded program of technical assistance 
to be operated by all the Members of 
the United Nations and of the special- 
ized agencies working together. 

It will be recalled that President Tru- 
man, in his speech outlining Point Four, 
indicated that this great program of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries should be operated, where prac- 
tical, through the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, though it was 
well understood that there would be a 
great expansion of bilateral programs 
of technical assistance directly adminis- 
tered by the United States. 

The United Nations Secretariat is 
presently engaged upon the final prepa- 
rations for a great Technical Assistance 
Conference which will be held at Lake 
Success, and at which representatives 
of some seventy-three countries are ex- 
pected to inaugurate the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries which we have been 
elaborating in the organs of the United 
Nations over the last eighteen months. 

The description “expanded program” 
underlines the fact that technical assist- 


ance is not a new field of endeavor for 
the United Nations. Ever since Dè- 
cember 1948 a substantial part of our 
efforts has been devoted to operating, 
under the joint auspices of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, a 
program the effectiveness of which can- 
not be judged by its modest financial 
charges. Indeed, technical assistance 
in one form or another has been pro- 
vided ever since the first session of the 
General Assembly in 1946. 

Hence the new expanded program will 
not be a hit-or-miss venture. It will 
simply be a logical intensification and 
expansion of our efforts justified by the 
proved value of and need for such ac- 
tion. 


THE CASE FOR A JOINT INTER- 
NATIONAL EFFORT 


First, however, it is necessary to ex- 
plain why this matter is of such deep . 
concern to the United Nations. Consti- 
tutionally, it is a question of obligation. 
The Charter states that one of the aims 
of the organization is to employ interna- 
tional machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement 
of all peoples. Again, in Articles 55 
and 56 of the Charter, Member nations 
pledge themselves to joint action to pro- 
mote “higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic 
and sozial progress and development.” 

Nevertheless, there is a more funda- 
menta. reason ‘The overriding duty of 
the United Nations is to promote peace 
and security throughout the world. 
Clearly, it would be a shortsighted atti- 
tude to assume that all that this re- 
quires is for the United Nations to act 
as a kind of world policeman. If we are 
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to have real and stable peace, genuine 
security, we mus: attempt to eradicate 
the conditions which lead to interna- 
tional unrest and friction. In short, we 
must seek to creste a healthy interna- 
tional society. Tais necessarily implies 
long-time effort m the econemic and 
social fields as well as the political field. 

We are all too familiar with the com- 
mon misstatemen: that the world is 
growing smaller every day. The fact is 
that nations are becoming more and 
more self-conscious about their position 
in the world community. As a result 
of this, and also oving to the upheavals 
caused by the war, the peoples of the 
underdeveloped ccuntries have made 
great strides toward political maturity. 
They are no longer content with living 
standards far below those of the great 
industrial powers, or with mortality 
rates that are often many times higher 
than those prevailing in more fortunate 
communities. Apa:t from the moral 
aspects of this situation, it offers a 
fertile ground for jealousy and unrest, 
and constitutes an ever present menace 
to good internatioral relations. The 
economic and social advancement of the 
underdeveloped areas is hence one of 
the prerequisites for a stable peace. 

Whether the technical assistance 
should be rendered through the United 
Nations or whether it should be pro- 
vided directly through bilateral agree- 
ments is a question which has recently 
been discussed quite widely. In gen- 
eral, there are many advantages in ac- 
tion along international lines, although 
these must not be alowed to obscure 
the importance of wcrk along bilateral 
lines, too. 


Political considerations 


In the first place, as far as the inter- 
national approach is concerned, there 
are certain political considerations of 
some importance. Meny of the under- 
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developed countries have only recently 
achieved political and economic inde- 
pendence, and consequently they are 
sensitive about anything that might 
lead to what might appear to be, even 
though it were not in fact, interference 
in their internal affairs. 

An economic mission from any one 
of the great industrial powers, no mat- 
ter how benevolent the intentions, may, 
in certain circumstances, be met with 
charges from popular groups that it is 
the thin end of the wedge, that its pur- 
pose is to bring the country under some 
form of foreign economic domination, 
that it is the instrument of foreign 
monopolists, and so on. This can upon 
occasion be embarrassing not only to 
the government of the country receiv- 
ing aid but also to the government giv- 
ing it, and the latter’s foreign relations 
will to that extent be somewhat com- 
plicated. : 

Moreover, even if the good intentions 
of the mission are fully appreciated, 
there remains the danger of a one-sided 
approach to the solution of the tech- 
nical problems which the mission en- 
counters. It is only natural that tech- 
nical experts from any one country will 
be inclined to recommend a duplication 
of the institutions, organization, and 
techniques which have proved successful 
in their own country, though in many 
cases these solutions are not necessarily 
compatible with the social and political 
structure of the recipient. What is ap- 
propriate in a large socialized country 


_may be inappropriate in a community 


where the political emphasis is on pri- 
vate enterprise, and vice versa. 

Both the foregoing considerations 
militate strongly in favor of action 
through international agencies. This 
does not deny that there will always be 
a need for assistance based on bilateral 
agreements. It is especially appropri- 
ate where nations are linked by politi- 
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. cal ties or mutual interests.” But if 
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we were to rely solely on this method, 
there can be no doubt that in many 
cases technical assistance would be po- 
litically difficult to apply, or at least 
would be less effective. 


Economic considerations 


From the point of view of economic 
interest, technical assistance is much 
less a purely altruistic program for the 
international community as a whole 
than it is for any individual nation. If 
the great industrial powers make a real 
effort to promote the development of 
productivity in poorer countries, they 
will increase not only the world’s sup- 
ply of goods, but also the demard within 
those countries for foreign exports. 

More than half of the total world 
population is to be found in the under- 
developed areas. The initiation of de- 
velopment projects will increase the 
purchasing power of those areas and 
will help to create conditions of eco- 
nomic prosperity and full employment 
in the rest of the world. 

If, on the other hand, conditions in 
the underdeveloped areas are permitted 
to deteriorate, the whole world will feel 
the ill effects. Poverty and wretched- 
ness in any part of the world affect us 
all directly. Disease knows no national 
barriers, and the frequent epidemics re- 
sulting from low living standards and 
unhygienic conditions in Asia and the 
Near East are an ever growing menace 
to the well-being of more prosperous 
communities, because of the increased 
efficiency of communications. More- 
over, disaster in any one area may lead 
to curtailment of supplies which are 
sorely needed elsewhere. 


World problem, world effort 


The United Nations and its associate 
specialized agencies have a uniquely 
advantageous position for rendering 
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such assistance. They—the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies— 
constitute a clearinghouse for the tech- 
nical knowledge of all Member states. 
No nation has a monopoly of the best 
techniques. Through the United Na- 
tions it is possible to pick and choose 
those techniques which are most suited 
to the peculiar conditions in the social 
heritage of the recipient countries. 

The United Nations advisory mission 
bringing together experts with widely | 
different experience and approach offers 
assurance of a technical solution of 
the developmental problems concerned. 
Technical assistance through bilateral 
agreements, of course, is a very useful 
implement, but there can be no substi- 
tute for joint international action. 


BACKGROUND OF UNITED NATIONS 
ACTION 


I said at the outset that technical as- 
sistance was no new field of endeavor 
for the United Nations. Actually we 
have been operating a program since 


_ the end of 1948, under a resolution 


adopted at the General Assembly in 
Paris. A similar program for the in- 
terchange of information in the field of 
public administration has also been in 
operation for the same period under an- 
other Assembly resolution. 

In fact, the history goes back even 
farther. The original initiative in this 
connection was taken in December 1946, 
when the General Assembly decided to 
instruct the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to study ways and means of furnish- 
ing, in co-operation with the specialized 
agencies, expert advice to member na- 
tions which desire assistance. There- 
after, in March 1947, the Council 
adopted a resolution which instructed 
the Secretary General to establish ma- 
chinery to provide assistance to Member 
governments in obtaining information 
on expert personnel, research- facilities, 
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and other resources. It instructed him 
to elaborate plans and programs for the 
most efficient utilization of such person- 
nel, facilities, and resources. It urged 
him to give assistance to Member gov- 
ermments which seek expert advice, es- 
pecially in the form of teams of experts 
to study specific problems and recom- 
mend appropriate practical solutions for 
the consideration of the Member gov 
ernments concerned. 

The organ mainly responsible for this 
development was the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission of the United Na- 
tions, together with its Sub-Commission 
on Economic Development. The Com- 
mission instructed its subsidiary, the 
Sub-Commissiou, to make recommenda- 
tions to it relative to the furnishing, 
with the resources available, of such 
technical assistance as the Members of 
the United Nations might request re- 
lating to production and development 


and to the organization, in co-operation . 


with the governments concerned, of such 
missions as might be needed to perform 
this function. 

I do not intend to enumerate all the 


reports and resolutions which followed.. 


Suffice it to say that all aspects of the 
question were thoroughly discussed and 
a solid foundation laid for the operation 
of the program which is now in being. 
In June 1948 the Sub-Commission 
submitted a report containing a Series 
of recommendations on technical assist- 
ance, especially concerning the fields in 
which action was required and the poli- 
cies which should govern such action. 
This report, though not discussed either 
by the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission or the Council, owing to lack of 
time, was widely studied, and it was 
largely on the substance of these rec- 
ommendations that the governments of 
Burma, Chile, Egypt, Haiti, and Peru 
based the joint draft resolution which 
they submitted to the Third Session of 
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the General Assembly and which was 
adopted unanimously on December 4 
1948. 


} 


ScoPpE or Basic PROGRAM 


This Assembly resolution constitutes 
the charter under which the basic tech- 
nical assistance program now operates. 
Under its terms the Secretary General 


is authorized upon request from a Mem- 


ber government to perform the follow- 
ing functions, where appropriate, in co- 
operation with the specialized agencies: 


1. to arrange for the organization of in- 
ternational teams consisting of experts; 

2. to arrange facilities for the training 
abrcad of experts of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, through the provision of fellowships, - 
for study in those countries or institutions 
which in the particular fields of study have 
achieved an advanced level of technical 
competence; 

3. to arrange for the training of local 
technicians within the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves, by promoting visits of ex- 
perts in various aspects of economic devel- 
opment, for the purpose of instructing local 
personnel and for assisting the organization 
of technical institutions; 

4. to provide facilities to assist govern- 
ments to obtain technical personnel, equip- 
ment, supplies, and to arrange for the 
organization of other services as may be 
appropriate in the promotion of economic 
development, including the organization of 
seminars on special problems and the ex- 
change of current information concerning 
technical problems of economic develop- 
ment. 


Following the enumeration of the serv- 
ices which I have just quoted, the As- 
sembly resolution contains a statement 
of the basic policies which govern the 
operation of the program. Some of 
these are purely administrative and 
need no mention here. The important 
provisions are contained in the follow- 
ing passage: 
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The technical assistance furnished shall 
rot be a means of foreign economic and 
political interference in the internal affairs 
of the country concerned and shall not be 
accompanied by any considerations of & 
political nature. The assistance shall be 
ziven only to and through governments It 
shall be designed to meet the needs of the 
country concerned. It shall be provided 
so far as possible in the form in which the 
country desires it, and it must be of high 
quality and technical competence 


EXPERT MISSIONS 


Well, what has the United Nations 
® accomplished in the sixteen months dur- 
ing which the program has been in op- 
eration? In the first place, there is the 
organization of expert missions to ad- 
vise underdeveloped countries on de- 
velopment programs. 

Even before, the technical aid pro- 
gram was approved, the United Nations 
sent a comprehensive mission to Haiti, 
consisting of experts drawn from the 
staff of the United Nations and sev- 
eral specialized agencies. This mission, 
which is regarded as in the nature of a 
pilot project, spent two months in Haiti 
toward the end of 1948 and conducted 
a broad investigation into the coun- 
try’s development problems. Its report, 
which was published in July 1949, con- 
tains a detailed analysis of these prob- 
lems and a whole series of recommenda- 
tions in the fields of agriculture, indus- 
try, education, health, money, credit, 
and public finance, as well as in the 
general field of organization and plan- 
ning. 

Since the report was submitted, many 
of its recommendations have been car- 
ried out. The United Nations has 
obtained an economic adviser to the 
President of Haiti who will also be a 
governor of the National Bank. A 
permanent, resident, United Nations 
representative has been appointed, who 
will help to arrange for and co-ordinate 
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such technical assistance as may be fur- 
nished to Haiti in’the future. At the 
present time, measures have been taken 
to provide expert advice in the fields of 
soil analysis and irrigation, fish culture, 
and forestry, and in the establishment 
of a central statistical bureau. Addi- 
tional assistance will probably be re- 
quested in the near future, and arrange- 
ments will be made through the perma- 
nent representative now appointed to 
provide such assistance. 

In the case of another country, Bo- 
livia, a preparatory mission headed by 
Professor Carter Goodrich, of Columbia 
University, visited the country last No- 
vember. In accordance with the find- 
ings and recommendations of the group, 
the United Nations is now sending out 
a comprehensive mission headed by Dr. 
Keenleyside, the Deputy Minister of 
Resources and Development in Canada, 
comprising about a dozen experts, some 
of them appointed by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

_ The mission will advise the Bolivian 
Government on a wide range of topics 
in such ñelds as public finance and ad- 
ministration, transport, water and for- 
est resources, agricultural development, 
social welfare and legislation, and edu- 
cation. The expense of this mission will 
be borne partly by the Bolivian Govern- 
ment and partly by the United Nations. 

Then in the case of Ecuador, the 
Government, early in 1949, requested a 
number of experts to advise it upon the 
reorganization of its administrative serv- 
ices and its system of public finance, 
and upon the administrative arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming census of 
the population of Ecuador. Accordingly 
six experts were appointed, drawn from 
Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Mexico, for periods varying from six 
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weeks to six months. Upon the request 
of the Ecuadoran Government, five of 
these experts are continuing their work 
throughout the current year. 

To take another example, in the sum- 
mer of 1949 the Government of Mexico 
approached the United Nations regard- 
ing the possibility of obtaining expert 
advice on specific development problems 
confronting various industries in that 
country. As a result of consultations, 
an agreement has now been reached 
whereby the United Nations has pro- 
vided a team of three experts to advice 
on technical problems of the iron and 
steel industry, including the utilization 
of local coal for the production of metal- 
lurgical coke of a satisfactory quality, 
and these experts have already left for 
Mexico. 

In the case of Pakistan a formal re- 
quest has been received from the Gov- 
ernment for technical assistance In a 
wide range of subjects, including agri- 
culture and the orgenization of a gov- 
ernment statistical service. 
no final decision has been taken on this 
request, a comprehensive mission is be- 
ing planned along the lines of the mis- 
sion to Haiti. In the meanwhile, the 
United Nations has aided Pakistan in 
finding a number o? experts in spe- 
cialized fields, including a teacher of 
weaving in a school which will form 
the basis of a new industry. 

Turning to Afghanistan, on Novem- 
ber 9 of last year, the Afghan Govern- 
ment formally asked for assistance in 
the economic development of the coun- 
try. Asa preliminary step, a three-man 
exploratory mission was sent out in 
March 1950 to survey the development 
needs of the country and to plan a pro- 
gram of work for a possible assistance 
mission which may be sent later. 

The Chilean Government made a re- 
quest to the United Nations in October 
of last year for advice on its policies 


Although. 
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bearing on problems of economic sta- 
bility in relation to the development 
needs of the country, and a group of 
eminent economists is at present con- 
ducting an investigation in that coun- 
try. These economists are drawn from 
Sweden, Denmark, and the United 
States, and a pilot project on commu- 


-nity planning has now been organized 


to follow up the work of the original 
party. 

The foregoing are only some of the 
projects which the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies are already en- 
gaged upon. Daily an increasing num- 
ber of requests have been received, and 
as soon as the expanded program comes 
into operation we shall be able to in- 
crease and multiply our activities. At 
present the only limitation which we 
face is the availability of funds. 


THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Under the second paragraph of the 
resolution of the General Assembly un- 
der which we are now operating, the 
Secretary General is required to ar- 
range for the training abroad of ex- 
perts from underdeveloped countries. 
This is now being done through a pro- 
gram of granting fellowships to nomi- 
nees of governments, for whom the 
United Nations arranges study facili- 
ties in public and private institutions 
abroad wherever the best training is 
available. 

Briefly, the scheme is as follows: 
Fellowships are open to men and women 
who already have considerable experi- 
ence in activities related to the eco- 
nomic development of their countries 
and in closely allied technical fields, 
preferably those now engaged in such 
activities who after completion of a pe- 
riod of study will return to those fields 
in their own countries. 

Subject to an agreement between the 
United Nations and the government 
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concerned, each fellow is provided with 
certain living allowances, certain ex- 
penses of essential travel, and a limited 
sum for the purchase of indispensable 
technical publications. The cost is 
shared between the United Nations and 
the country from which the fellows 
come. The government nominating the 
United Nations fellow is required to 
provide, or ensure that satisfactory ar- 
rangements are made to provide, all ex- 
penses incurred within the fellow’s home 
country, any advances necessary to en- 
able the fellowship holder to make 
preparations in his home country, and 
such other expenses, including travel, 
as may be paid in the currency of his 
own country. 

The United Nations assumes no re- 
sponsibility for such expenses as may 
be incurred by the fellowship holder for 
medical care and other emergencies. It 
is an essential feature of all the work in 
which we are engaged that the country 
which is assisted contributes a substan- 
tial share of the cost involved in the 
operation. 

During 1949 the United Nations re- 
ceived a total of 152 nominations from 
26 governments, from among which 
some 68 fellowship applications were 
approved. The proposed fields of study 
included economic planning, resource 
development, public administration, sta- 
tistics, fnance and trade, various indus- 
trial processes, transport and communi- 
cations, and fiscal methods. 

Under the program for the current 
year, the number of nominations is in 
the region of 400. Unfortunately, ow- 
ing to the limited funds at our disposal 
under the existing program, it will not 
be possible this year to increase the 
number of awards by the amount ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, it is hoped that 
about 100 fellowships will be available. 
Clearly, the availability of proper train- 
ing facilities would not be a deterrent to 
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the increase of this type of training un- 


‘der the expanded program. 


TRAINING OF EXPERTS WITHIN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Under the third paragraph of the 
resolution, the Secretary General is re- 
quested to arrange for the training of 
local technicians within the underdevel- 
oped countries themselves. The main 
activity in this direction so far has been 
in connection with the planning of na- 
tional censuses. During 1949, two cen- 
sus training centers were established— 
one in Cairo in co-operation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
the other in New Delhi. The former 
has already completed its work, and a 
final report will be available in the near 
future. The latter is now in the final 
stage, where students have been given 
practical demonstrations of operation in 
Calcutta. 

In 1959 it is planned to establish a 
number of new training and demonstra- 
tion centers in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In particular, preparations are 
going ahead in co-operation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization to 
hold a training center on the economic 
aspects of development projects in 
Pakistan toward the end of this year. 
This will provide both lectures and prac- 
tical work for senior officials from Asia 
and other parts of the Far East. An 
announcement of the scope and purpose 
of the center will be issued in the near 
future. 


DISSEMINATION OF TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 


Finally, the Assembly’s resolution re- 
quires the Secretary General to under- 
take the dissemination of technical in- 
formation and to set up a clearinghouse 
to deal with specific requests for in- 
formation and assistance. So far the 
Secretary General has been proceeding 
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with caution in the development of both 
of these activities, in order to ensure 
that they do not duplicate or reproduce 
services already available elsewhere. 
This is a particularly necessary precau- 
tion with regard to technical publica- 
tions, in view of the great number of 
these in existence. 

For the present, one of the most im- 
portant activities being undertaken in 
this direction is the preparation of a 
` bibliography of economic and technical 
literature. Nevertheless, a number of 
technical pamphlets and handbocks are 
in the final stages of preparation, and 
the United Nations has collected mate- 
rial for the first experimental issue of 
an economic development bulletin. 

Arrangements are also being made to 
hold a series of serninars on particular 
development problems in order to pro- 
vide a full exchange of information and 
experience among persons who have im- 
portant responsibilities in the field in 
question. The first of these was held 
in 1949 and dealt with the question of 
domestic financing of economic devel- 
opment. A further seminar is to take 
place at San Juan, Puerto Rico, in May 
1950, and will deal with the administra- 
tive problems of development. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the 
clearinghouse activities of the organiza- 
tion. The Secretariat is gradually pre- 
paring a directory of experts together 
with details as to their qualifications, so 
as to be able to deal promptly with any 
specific requests for information or as- 
sistance which underdeveloped countries 
may make. As a start, we are fortunate 
to have at our disposal the names of 
more than a thousand participants in 
the recent Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Resources. 


CONCLUSION 


What I have given you is merely an 
outline of activities of the International 
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Secretariat durifig a period when the 
budgetary resources available to finance 
the technical assistance program have 
not been great. During 1949 the United 
Nations disposed of only about $300,000, 
and for 1950 there is available $700,000. 
‘The work accomplished: with limited re- 
sources has, however, given us valuable 
experience in handling requests, in set- 
ting up administrative machinery to 
deal with requests, and in implementing 
various kinds of technical assistance 
projects, so we are now ready to han- 
dle a very much expanded program. 
Whereas up to now we have been deal- 
ing experimentally in terms of a few 
hundred thousand dollars a year, it is 
to be hoped that, as a result of the 
Technical Assistance Conference, the 
various countries of the world, par- 
ticularly the great industrial countries, 
will be prepared to finance a program 
to be shared between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies with 
funds in the order of 20 to 25 million 
„dollars, at any rate, for the first years. 
The experience which we have gained 
in this experimental work over the last 
eighteen months has shown us that the 
need is great, and that the possibilities 
of achieving tangible results are also 
great. It has also shown us, however, 
that the scheme cannot succeed unless 
we have the co-operation of the’ bene- 
ficiary countries—unless it is a genuine 
co-operation between the nations of the 
world both to provide help and to re- 
ceive help. It is a scheme which will 
not produce sensational results within 
any short period of time. As my col- 
league Mr. Thorp has said in a meeting 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
this is a scheme which will take decades 
rather tham years to reach fruition. 
Nevertheless, the program of tech- 
nical assistance is a practical, business- 
like way of preparing the ground for 
great projects of capital development 
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which will be necessary in the future if 
the standards of life of the underdevel- 
oped countries are to be raised. It is a 
scheme which will teach people at a 
low level of technical culture some of 
the elements which have to be mastered 
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if great economic problems are to be 
solved. It is a means of educating the 
people of the world regarding some of 
the hard realities which must be faced 
and overcome if their standards of life 
are to be sensibly raised. 
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British Experience in Overseas Development 


By SYDNEY CAINE 


START on the premise that a large 

capital equipment is needed for that 
advance of physical production which is 
a necessary, even if it is not a sufficient, 
foundation for a full life for the masses 
of the world’s population. The distribu- 
tion of physical capital throughout the 
world is highly uneven, and world econ- 
omy, world peace, and world civilization 
alike demand that the standards of the 
poorly equipped, otherwise known as 
underdeveloped, countries be brought up 
to something like those of the more de- 
veloped. No one acquainted with the 
economic history of this country itself 
can ignore the importance of large in- 
jections of external capital at certain 
stages of national growth. Today this 
country finds itself grown up into a new 
position in which it in turn can help 
the development of others by providing 
capital and know-how. 

In the past the British people have 
played a large part in the business of 
capital investment and development in 
overseas countries. The scale of British 
external capital holding has been and 
still is very large. We would have no 
hesitation in claiming, too, that the as- 
sistance which British finance has been 
able to give to the development of many 
countries has been of enormous, often 
essential, importance to those countries. 
What I want to do, however, is not so 
much to describe in detail the extent of 
British overseas investment or to at- 
tempt any judgment of its qualitative 
results, but to make some analysis of 
the process by which this investment has 
‘taken place, the channels and methods 
through which it has operated. None- 
theless, some brief indication of the 


scale of past operations may be useful 
as a preliminary. 


SCALE OF Past OPERATIONS 


British investment in other countries 
has been going on for well over three 
centuries. One can see the process 
emerging clearly in the formation of the 
East India Company at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century and in the more 
or less contemporaneous establishment 
of groups concerned with the settlement 
of large territories on this continent and 
with the transfer of capital which in- 
evitably went with that settlement. The 
volume of net overseas investment 
owned by British people went on grow- 
ing up to the outbreak of the First 
World War. Statistics in this field are 
even today only approximate, and we 
can only give a very round figure of the 
value of the total investment at any par- 
particular moment; but it is probable 
that in real values, British overseas in- 
vestment was at its peak in 1914. Dur- 
ing the First World War a part of that 
accumulated investment had to be real- 


_ized, and it was probably only partially 


replaced by new investments in the in- 
terwar period. l 

During the Second World War there 
was a much larger realization of invest- 


~ ments, and in addition an accumulation 


of large new overseas debts; so at the 
end of the war it was perhaps a matter 
of doubt upon which statisticians could 
argue at considerable length whether the 
United Kingdom was any longer a cred- 
itor on balance of the rest of the world 
or wiether she had become a debtor. 
But the gross value of British overseas 
holdings is still a very high figure, of the 
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order of ten billion dollars, and since the 
war Britain has resumed a certain ex- 
port of capital in the form of the acqui- 
sition of new assets created by British- 
financed development, especially in the 
Commonwealth, and of repayment of ac- 
cumulated debt in the particular form 
known as sterling balances. 

A measure of the magnitude of the 
operations involved is that in 1913 the 
total value of the United Kingdom’s 
overseas investment is estimated to have 
been something over £3,000 million, or 
well over one year’s gross national in- 
come, the income from those invest- 
ments to have been nearly 9 per cent of 
the national income, and new invest- 
ments overseas to have been made at a 
rate approximately equal to the receipt 
of income from the old investments. 
Today the net money income from over- 
seas investments is not very different 
from what it was in 1914, but it is of 
course much lower in real value, and 
amounts to less than 2 per cent of cur- 
rent national income. 

So much for the tale of past opera- 
tions. J turn now to the typical meth- 
ods by which this investment was car- 
ried out and by which new investment 
is being carried out today. If we look 
over the centuries we can distinguish 
several distinct procedures which I 
would classify as trader investment, set- 
tler investment, capital-market invest- 
ment, and government investment. Per- 
haps these are not familiar concepts, and 
need some explanation 


TRADER INVESTMENT 


In trader investment I have in mind 
the process that goes on when a trader 
engaged in simple buying and selling 
operations in an overseas territory, 
maybe on a very small scale, uses first 
his profits and later funds obtained by 
borrowing on his general credit to ex- 
pand his activities into the financing of 
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new ventures not merely in trading but 
also in agriculture; manufacture, mining, 
and other enterprises. The great East 
India Company was a large-scale ex- 
ample of that kind of thing. As an- 
other, let us look at a typical case of 
British investment in China. 

Somewhat more than a hundred years 
ago there were in South China a Mr. 
Jardine and a Mr. Matheson, one of 
them a tracer and the other a mission- 
ary who diverted his attentions to trad- 
ing and went into partnership with the 
merchant in the ownership of a ship 
with which they traded between India 
and China, They carried no doubt a 
certain amount of opium from India, 
that being the commodity most readily 
salable at the time in China, and with 
the proceeds of opium they bought tea, 
silks, and other Chinese products. Mr. 
Jardine and Mr. Matheson were skill- 
ful or fortunate traders, and with the 
profits of their operations they were able 
to buy a second ship and in due course 
to add more and more. When the Brit- 
ish colony of Hong Kong was estab- 
lished in 1840 and rights of trading fa- 
cilities elsewhere in China were con- 
ceded, the firm of Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. was one of the earliest to be estab- 
lished in the colony and continued to 
benefit by the consequential growth of 
trade. 

In due course Mr. Jardine and Mr. 
Matheson returned to their homes in 
Scotland, but they and their descend- 
ants and subsequent partners continued 
to control the activities of the company ` 
in Hong Kong and China. The com- 
pany itself went on using a substantial 
part of its trading profits for reinvest- 
ment in more ships and trading estab- 
lishments in Hong Kong and in the Chi- 
nese treaty ports which were opened for 
trade, and in due course it established 
manufacturing concerns, textile mills, a 
brewery, shipbuilding yards, and so 
on. With other commercial interests 
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it shared in the creation of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, which has become a bank of world- 
‘wide connections and reputation. Later 
the company tock part in arranging 
finance for railway development in 
China, and for this purpose for the first 
time went to the London capital mar- 
ket for funds. 

Today the firm, still known 4ocally as 
“the Princely house,” remains as one of 
the largest general merchants in China, 
as owner of a substantial shipping fleet, 
and as owner of numerous interests in 
allied manufacturing and other con- 
cerns, The parent firm, however, has 
remained what in English law is known 


as a private company; that is, it has 


never made any issue of shares to the 
general public. “Its growth has been 
primarily on the basis of reinvestment 
of profits earned. 

A second, much smaller, history is 
that of a small company of Glasgow 
shipowners trading some fifty years ago 
mainly between the West Indies and 
North America. The firm came to de- 
pend for a good deal of its business on 
a particular sugar fectory in Trinidad. 
After a while that sugar factory fell on 
evil days, owing to mismanagement; but 
the shipowners, not wanting to lose the 
business, and believing that the sugar 
factory could be rescued from its mis- 
fortunes, decided to take it over them- 
selves, They accordingly raised some 
money from their friends in Glasgow 
and embarked on the sugar business, 
which in time came to occupy their 
whole attention; so they abandoned the 
shipping business altogether and de- 
voted themselves to sugar. After 
twenty years or so of comparative pros- 
perity, difficulties again struck the sugar 
industry, during the Great Depression 
of the thirties. At that stage the man- 
agers of this particular company thought 
they could save the situation by a 
merger with larger interests which could 
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supply substantial new capital neces- 
sary for the modernization of the plant. 
They succeeded in interesting the large 
and powerful British sugar refining firm 
Tate and Lyle; and with the support 
and guarantee of that firm, new capital 
was raised by an issue of additional 
shares, and the company was put on its 
feet and its production greatly enlarged. 
These procedures by which trading 
firms have branched out not only into 
trading in innumerable commodities but 
into manufacturing, shipping, and other 
activities, and by which small firms have 
acted as the channel for the investment 
of free capital from the home country, 
have been paralleled in every field of 
British overseas investment. In the co- 
lonial sphere may be mentioned the 
great United Africa Company, an amal- 
gamation originally of West African 
traders, with its widespread interests 
throughout tropical Africa; the big 
eastern firms of Harrisons and Cross- 
field and Guthries with their plantations 
and trading interests; West Indian firms 
such as Booker Brothers, McConnell & 
Co., and many others, all of whom have 
similarly built up large and very varied 
businesses on the basis of an original 
.ading venture. The process has been 
aided, too, by the close association of 
local banking systems in many of the 
main areas of British investment, with 
the United Kingdom’s own banking 
structure, which has similarly facili- 
tated a natural and organic growth of 
multifarious investment channels. 


SETTLER INVESTMENT 


Secondly, there is settler investment, 
by which I mean investment directly 
associated with a physical movement of 
people and a settlement of underpopu- 
lated territory. As mentioned earlier, 
this was one of the first forms of or- 
ganized British overseas investment, and 
one which must be especially familiar 
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to American historians who remember 
the quite essential part played in the 
early years of American settlement by 
the Virginia Company, the proprietors 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
all the other organized groups which 
financed the first movements of people 
across the Atlantic. Very similar parts 
were played later in the development of 
other new countries which have re- 
mained in the British Commonwealth, 
for example Australia, New Zealand, 
and South and Central Africa. It is in- 
teresting to note that one of the most 
striking pieces of international invest- 
ment in recent years, the great flood 
of capital pouring into Palestine, has 
equally been directly associated with a 
new settlement of population. 

But this kind of investment has gone 
on in an almost infinite number of small 
cases as well as the more obvious and 
organized ones. When British emigrants 
journeyed to the New World they not 
only took with them a little personal capi- 
tal; they retained contacts—family con- 
nections and friendships—in the home 
country. So when they wanted to bor- 
row a little to develop a farm or a re- 
tail store or when their new community 
wanted to finance some local public 
works, what more natural than that 
they should raise a loan from the more 
prosperous of those home connections? 
When during the last war we requisi- 
tioned dollar securities for national pur- 
poses, we were astonished to find how 
many small ventures still had that kind 
of British financial interest—in how 
many small towns in the United States, 
for instance, the streetcar company or 
the gas works was owned by British in- 
vestors. 


CAPITAL-MARKET INVESTMENT 


‘My third category I called capital- 
market investment. Here I have in 
mind what to many will seem to be the 
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typical, normal«procedure of external 
investment—the large bond or stock 
issue of an overseas government or cor- 
poration, taken up by investors whose 
only interest in the operation is just in- 
terest, who are concerned to get their 
3, 4, or 5 per cent on bonds and what- 
ever the yield may be on stocks. This 
has, of course, been a very fruitful 
method of tapping sources 6f capital not 
otherwise available. It has been the 
method by which large loans have been 
raised by the governments.of both Brit- 
ish overseas and foreign countries, and 
by which commercial ventures such as 
large mining operations and new rail- 
way construction have secured the large 
amounts of capital needed. 

In actual amount, probably the capi- 
tal raised through the capital market ex- 
ceeds that provided through either of 
the other procedures mentioned; but it 
is important to remember that this 
method is intimately associated with, 
and to a large extent dependent on, 
those otner procedures which I have 
labeled trader investment and settler 
investment. In many cases the public 
issue of shares has been only a late 
stage of the kind of trading-company 
group which I have sketched; in many 
others, the issue to the public has de- 
pended on having the new venture 
vouched for by some general trading 
company known to be intimately asso- 
ciated with the area concerned. The 
big eastern companies with their fami- 
lies of associated plantation companies 
are typical of that. As to the settler in- 
terest, it is obvious that many of the 
government loans floated in London by 
the governments of what we used to be 
allowed to call colonies were institution- 
alized settler investments, and depended 
for their acceptability on the known 
close contacts and co-operation between 
the governments concerned and govern- 
ment, commercial, and financial inter- 
ests in London. 
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GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT 


My fourth category was government 
investment, by which I mean not the 
raising of capital by governments but 
the lending or giving of capital by the 
government of one country to that of 
another. This is in the main a new 
phenomenon, and I want to look at the 
procedures récent_y followed in govern- 
mental investment in the British co- 
lonial dependencies. Almost from the 
time when Britair began to have over- 
seas dependencies, there have been scat- 
tered examples of government assistance 
given to particular colonial governments 
to finance necessary capital develop- 
ments; but until recent years, such as- 
sistance was regarced as an exceptional 
matter and each case was dealt with 
ad hoc. In the las: twenty years, how- 
ever, a very substartial and complex or- 
ganization has been built up for the 
channeling of government assistance of 
that kind to the Bri-ish colonial govern- 
ments. It began in 1929 when the small 
sum of £1,000,000 per annum was pro- 
vided under a Colonial Development 
Act to be spent on specific projects of 
development, inclucing research. In 
1940 the system was broadened by an 
increase in the annuz] amount provided 
to £5,000,000 plus £300,000 earmarked 
for research; and in 1945 a further act 
made a second increzse by providing a 
total of £120,000,00) intended to be 
spent over a ten-year period. 


Development planning 


The distinguishing feature of the sys- 
tem initiated in 1940 was, however, a 
much more conscious attempt to plan 
government-financed capital develop- 
ment in the colonies comprehensively 
and intelligently. Under the original 
Colonial Development Act each indi- 
vidual project had been looked at by 
itself. Under the new >rocedure it was 
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proposed to make an attempt to draw 
up a single and self-consistent plan for 
each area and to fit individual projects 
to be financed into that general plan. 

In the operation of that plan account 
was to be taken of finances available 
from sources other than the grants made 
available by the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment; that is, funds provided by the 
local government concerned from taxa- 
tion or otherwise, and funds which 
might be obtained by public loans either 
in the territory itself or in the United 
Kingdom. Somewhat elaborate machin- 
ery was therefore set in motion for the 
drawing up of such comprehensive plans 
in each of the territories concerned, in 
full consultation with local public opin- 
ion on the one side and with the Co- 
lonial Office and its technical experts on 
the other side. 

As-a result of these activities, devel- 
opment plans covering the foreseeable 
capital expenditures to be, undertaken 
by the several governments over ap- 
proximately a ten-year period have been 
approved for by far the greater number 
of the individual dependencies. Under 
these plans, only about one-third of the 
necessary capital is expected to be pro- 
vided by the British Government out of 
the £120 million already referred to. 
The rest is expected to be found from 
local sources, taxation and accumulated 
reserves, and from public borrowing. 
Once these development programs have 
been agreed upon, it is still necessary to 
arrange details and make financial pro- 
vision for individual projects. But this 
is facilitated by the existence of the 
general plan, which integrates the par- 
ticular developments into the compre- 
hensive whole. 

In this whole process of examination 
of programs and individual projects I 
have said that there is close consultation 
both with representatives of local opin- 
ion and with the officials and technical 
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experts concerned in London. That 
consultation, and particularly the con- 
sultation in London, is enormously fa- 
cilitated (indeed in the particular form 
in which it has been conducted it would 
otherwise have been impossible) by the 
close relations of the Colonial Office and 
its advisers with the officials of colonial 
governments, and by the very consider- 
able volume of accumulated knowledge 
of local conditions which exists in Lon- 
don. 

I quote as a striking but by no means 
unique example of the kind cf knowl- 
edge and experience which was available 
in the consideration of these programs 
the late Sir Frank Stockdale, who filled 
the post of Adviser on Development 
Planning at the time of the initial 
consideration of the colonial long-term 
plans. Sir Frank Stockdale was an ag- 
riculturalist who had served in some 
half-dozen British colonies and visited 
nearly all the rest. He had for many 
years been Agricultural Adviser at the 
Colonial Office, and then in an impor- 
tant and formative period had been 
Controller of Development and Wel- 
fare in the West Indies. Therefore 
when it came to examining any par- 
ticular development program, Stockdale 
could always bring to the process a 
fund of local knowledge often greater 
than that of the local representatives. 
Stockdale was the most prominent ex- 
ample of a very large number of ad- 
ministrative officials and technical ex- 
perts available to the Colonial Office 
who each had a very wide range of 
direct personal knowledge of colonial 
conditions and problems and who were 
normally in day-to-day touch with the 
actual current administration of the 
areas concerned. 

As to the actual progress’ of schemes 
and issue of funds under this general 
Colonial Development program, experi- 
ence was initially disappointing; that is, 
the sums of money actually issued from 
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the British Treasury fell far short of the 
maximum provided by law. That was 
natural enough in the war years, when 


_ inevitably supplies and personnel had to 


be devoted to other purposes; but it 
was equally true after the war that the 
development work was slow to get un- 
der way on the full scale contemplated. 
The act passed in 1945 envisaged ex- 
penditure of £120 million in ten years, 
an average of £12 million per annum; 
but the expenditure in the first four 
years averaged under £5 million, and it 
is only in the current year that the esti- 
mated expenditure exceeds the average 
of £12 million. The individual projects 
financed under this procedure are very 
numerous and in general small. The re- 
port for 1948-49 for instance lists a 
total of 178 new development schemes 
approved, exclusive of research schemes 
and supplementary grants to old 
schemes, and the average amount in- 
volved in each scheme was a little over 
£35,000. 


Colonial Development Corporation 


Another type of government-financed 
procedure we are now using is the semi- 
commercial public corporation. In 1948 
the United Kingdom Government cre- 
ated a Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion with borrowing powers of up to 
£110 million. It has power to under- 
take, directly or through subsidiaries, 
every kind'of income-earning enterprise 
in any of our dependencies, the Devel- 
opment and Welfare funds already men- 
tioned being intended primarily for the 
creation of social capital, which does 
not yield direct income. The new cor- 
poration is in practice proceeding by 
very similar methods, working closely 
with local governments, on occasion go- 
ing into partnership with local busi- 
nesses already established, and taking 
up a multitude of small schemes rather 
than a few big ones. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


It may be asked, What do these vari- 
ous procedures in capital investment 
add up to? I thnk that, different as 
they are, we car. distinguish certain 
common features, and that they do di- 
rect our attention <o certain matters of 
procedure which have been important 
in British practice in this field and I 
believe must be important in any ac- 
tivity of this kind. 

First, we may notice the extent to 
which reliance has been placed on close 
personal knowledge and contact with 
the area concerned. This has clearly 
been the case in wiat I have called 
trader investment and settler invest- 
ment, and I have suggested that it was 
quite largely true of many of the issues 
to the capital market. The process has 
in fact gone on in the manner typical of 
private enterprise; but the interesting 
thing is that when we in Britain turned 
to lay greater emphasis on governmental 
financing, we adopted procedures funda- 
mentally similar in this respect. That 
seems, I think, to point to a recognition 
of a requirement in this field of general 
application. 

Similarly—and this is closely allied 
with the first point—the majority of 
individual acts of investment have been 
on a comparatively small scale. Of 
course, there have been large and dra- 
matic ventures, especially in mining and 
in transport, but these have been the 
exceptions rather than the rule. The 
most recent example of she large and 
dramatic venture in Britis. overseas in- 
vestment is the much publicized govern- 
ment-financed groundnut p-oject in East 
Africa. This was underiaken know- 
ingly and deliberately as an experiment 
in a hitherto unprecedented method of 
development, and without expressing 
any final judgment upon it, one can at 
least say that it does not ye: afford any 
demonstration of the advantages of the 
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large-scale as against the small-scale . 
project. 

A third connected point is the extent 
to which financing has been internal; 
that is, in the case of private investment 
has consisted in the plowing back of 
profits, and in the case of public invest- 
ment has involved the utilization of 
money raised from the local economy 
by taxation or less commonly by local 
borrowing. On the other hand, and 
this I believe is also of great importance, 
there has never been any attempt, either 
in commercial or in government-financed 
development, to lay down any rigid rules 
about the extent of local participation 
in the financing. Where it has been 
clear that local resources were inade- 
quate to do a particular developmental 
job which was demonstrably desirable 
and economic, there has been no hesita- 
tion in obtaining the whole of the neces- 
sary funds from outside the territory, 
whether they have been obtained through 
government grants or loans raised on ` 
the credit of the local government or by 
public issue of shares by private opera- 
tion. Above all, there has never been 
any attempt to relate the amount of lo- 
cal financial contribution to the amount 
of the expenditure in local currencies. 

Finally, it is to be noted that a large 
part—probably in origin, at least, the 
greater part—of British overseas invest- 
ment has either been on a simple equity 
basis or in the case of government in- 
vestment has consisted of outright or 
concealed grants which may without 
straining of language be regarded as an 
investment in a sort of social equity 
from which the. returns are intangible 
but nonetheless valuable. In neither 
case has there been involved any fixed 
interest burden on the country in which 
the investment has taken place. - 

What emerges, therefore, from this is 
that the main part of British overseas” 
investment’ has taken place as a process 
of organic growth. It has been the re- 
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sult of the application of personal knowl- 
edge and personal contacts to very nu- 
merous individual proposals for capital 
investment. It has to a large extent de- 
pended for its return on the profitability 
of the enterprise, not on any fixed in- 
terest obligation. It has only rarely 
been in the form of large self-contained 
projects presented to a passive and com- 
paratively ignorant body of potential 
investors judging it only on the basis of 
ad hoc reports and appreciations rather 
than the basis of accumulated experi- 
ence of the particular area. 

In fact, the procedures of British 
overseas investment have followed sub- 
stantially the same pattern as those by 
which the greater part of general in- 
vestment takes place within a country. 
There was not in the main formative 
period any sharp line drawn between 
national and international investment. 


LESSONS FROM BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


In closing, it is natural to ask what 
lessons may be drawn from British ex- 
perience which might help other coun- 
tries and especially the United States 
today. At first sight it might appear 
that the conclusions to be drawn are 
pessimistic, at least if one assumes from 
British experience that the methods we 
have followed are the only possible ones. 
The conditions in which large United 
States overseas investment is now looked 
for are in many respects different from 
those in which British investment went 
forward in the nineteenth century. The 
United States has not developed the 
same external trading and banking net- 
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work as Britain had and still has. In 
the countries to which large exports of 
capital are talked of, the capital devel- 
opments in prospect are not associated 
with any movement of populations, cer- 
tainly not any movement from the 
United States. Nor has the United 
States the kind of close administrative 
contacts with most of these countries 
which have so greatly influenced the di- 
rection of both private and governmen- 
tal investment from the United King- 
dom in associated British territories. 
Indeed, not merely is the relationship 
of the United States to the potential 
countries of investment in these and 
other respects of markedly different 
character, but the whole world situation 
is more difficult. Political and currency 
risks, local suspicions of external influ- 
ence or control, are more keenly felt 
and offer greater obstacles to the flow of 
capital than existed in more favored 
generations. 

‘Nonetheless, this very difference of 
conditions is a challenge. Because Brit- 
ish experience may not be exactly imi- 
tated, it is necessary to look for new 
procedures. The importance of inti- 
mate knowledge of local circumstances 
remains, and we must perhaps be more 
reconciled than is easy for enthusiasts 
to put up with, to a somewhat slow pace 
of development and to the acceptance 
of a great many small and seemingly 
unimportant projects rather than the 
big dramatic ones. But provided we do 
not expect too much too quickly, a great 
oportunity does exist which we may 
have confidence will be seized. 


Sir Sydney Caine, KC M.G., British Embassy, Washington, D C, is Minister and 
head of the United Kingdom Treasury and Supply Delegation He has been financial sec- 
retary to the Government of Hong Kong; has had charge of the British Colonial Office 
Economic Department; and has served as financial adviser to the Colonial Office, as 
Deputy Under Secretary of State in the Colonial Office, and as Third Secretary of the 
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Belgian Action in Congo 


By JaN-ALBERT GoRIs 


ORTY—-TWO years ago, in 1908, 


the Belgian Parliament accepted ' 


from the hands of Leopold H the task 
of administering, developing, and civiliz- 
ing what was then the Congo Free State. 


That territory proved to be eighty times _ 


the size of the mother country, covering 
more than 900,000 square miles, and 
was inhabited by an estimated 6 to 8 
million natives. The geography of this 
enormous land was forbidding, means of 
communication were few, economic life 
was still in its infancy, and cities worthy 
that name there were none, for most of 
the Congolese lived in small groups in 
the bush or in the forest. Although 
much had been accomplished by the 
pioneers of the Royal regime, in very 
few years and against terrible odds, the 
country as a whole had scarcely been 
touched. 


ATTITUDE OF ADMINISTRATORS © 


When the Belgian people as such took 
over King Leopold’s domain, they based 
their relationship to the natives on a 
charter. This-document is inspired by 
the noblest humanitarian motives. It 
would be naive, of course, to pretend 
that every Belgian who went to Congo 
after 1908 was prompted by an ardent 
desire to improve the standard of living 
and the mental development of the Con- 
golese. In the process of organizing, 
along the lines of western civilization 
and modern economy, an utterly primi- 
tive country, there was need for a num- 
ber of men inspired by the lust for ad- 
venture and even by the outright de- 
sire for profit. After all, the American 
West was not settled only by members 
of the Salvation Army, or by perfect 
pupils of the Sunday schools. There 
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is no doubt, however, that the Belgian 
authorities have closely watched these 
men, who—to do them justice—have 
rendered very valuable services. 

The official policy of the administra- 
tors of Congo has been clearly stated 
by former Governor-general of Congo 
Pierre Ryckmans in this slogan: 
Dominer pour servir (to dominate in or- 
der to serve). Those who have visited 
Congo in the last fifteen years—un- 


_ prejudiced travelers like Tom Marvel, 


the author of The New Congo, and 
prejudiced travelers like Eslanda Robe- 
son, whom nobody should suspect of 
strong sympathies for the colonial sys- 
tem—have all rendered tribute to the 
gigantic task accomplished in half a 
century, and, what is more important, 
they have testified to the sincere desire 
of the Belgian authorities to advance 
the natives on the road to civilization. 
Every traveler through Africa who 
comes to Congo from the south grows 
lyrical about the prosperity of this 
colony, and especially about the differ- 
ences in treatment and attitude with 
regard to the natives which become evi- 
dent as soon as the visitor crosses the 
border. Recent utterances on the sub- 
ject by Martin Flavin in Black and 
White are particularly eloquent. 

The problem facing the Belgian peo- 
ple in Congo from the beginning was 
twofold: they had to organize the coun- 
try from the administrative and tech- 
nical point of view, and they were con- 
fronted with the tremendous task of 
bringing Christianity and western civili- 
zation to people whose spiritual life they 
did not comprehend and who were still 
living in the age of bronze and iron. 
Fortunately there was not much need 
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for pacifying the country. Few of-the 
native tribes were warlike, and the 
population was thinly spread over enor- 
mous distances. 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

After forty-two years of the Belgian 
regime it may be said that from the 
technical as well as the administrative 
standpoint, the efforts of the Belgians 
in Congo, hampered and nearly inter- 
rupted by eight years of war, have been 
crowned with sensational and complete 
success. Outbreaks of violence are very 
rare, and when they do occur they are 
due to local religious fanaticism. Bel- 
gian Congo is at peace without the use 
of force or oppression, mainly because 
we have retained the local customs and 
institutions as far as possible, and never 
tried to force down the throats of the 
natives our ideas about social relations 
_ and justice before the natives had 
grasped the real significance of our 
institutions. For instance, polygamy, 
which was widespread in Congo, has 
only this year been officially abolished. 

I do not intend to describe the feats 
of engineering and building that were 
accomplished in Congo, for the tech- 
nical difficulties encountered there are 
abcut the same as in any other equa- 
torial country. According to the gen- 
eral consensus, the Congo roads, its 
cities, its engineering works, surpass or 
at ‘east equal anything that any other 
part of Africa has to offer. Further- 
more, the Belgian Government recently 
adopted a ten-year plan which foresees 
the expansion of roads, railway traffic, 
water power, electrification, agriculture, 
and industry, and which will involve 
much capital and a good deal of energy. 
It is a spectacular development. 


THe HUMAN PROBLEM 


It has, however, become clear in the 
last decade that the real problem of 
Congo lies elsewhere. Building bridges 
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and roads, dizging tunnels and master- 
ing waterways, presents problems for 
which many solutions are available. 
There is, after all, an internationale of 
technique, a pool of researches and ex- 
periences accessible to every technician. 
The real problem of Congo lies in the 
native. It lies not in nature, but in 
man. 

I may well remind my American audi- 
ence of the wise statement made four 
hundred years ago by our common an- 
cestor, the great French economist Jean 
Bodin: Ji west richesse ni force que 
d'hommes (“There is no other riches, 
no other force but in men”). The Gov- 
ernment of Belgian Congo has clearly 
understood that: in the official annual 
report of 1946, for instance, it enumer- 
ates the four major problems which face 
the Congo territory today, and not one 
of these four problems deals with a 
purely technical question. On the con- 
trary, they all have to do with the na- 
tives—their spiritual, social, and ma- 
terial welfare. 

The first point is the demographic 
problem, the second the problem of Ia- 
bor, the third the problem of the évolués 
(that is, the civilized or advanced na- 
tives and their position in a primitive 
and in a white society), and the fourth 
has to do with the natives’ diet, which, 
because of many native superstitions, is 
very deficient. Undoubtedly, as we shall 
see later on, the third point is the most 
dramatic, the most important: the ques- 
tion of the érolués, the advanced na- 
tives. 

Civilization, by which we mean west- 
ern Christian culture, has been brought 
to the Congolese mainly by missionaries, 
Protestants as well as Catholics. The 
approach of any Christian confession to 
a native religion is, of course, an abrupt 


_ one, and the technique of conversion is, 


in essence, very simple: it is based on a 
frontal attack, a demolition of old-time 
religion, replacing it by an entirely new 
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and alien faith. As far as we know, no 
colonizing power has ever tried from the 
beginning of its colonizing action to un- 
derstand the meaning, the deeper sig- 
nificance,.of the apparently childish and 
ridiculous symbols used by the natives, 
nor has it tried to argue with them and 
show them where they were in error. 

It is indeed the privilege of western 
civilization to be admirably sure of 
itself, never to doubt for a minute its 
superiority over all other cultures. A 
Chinese or a Hindu intellectual may 
have his doubts on this point, but one 
must admit that, failing such a sense 
of absolute superiority, no expansion of 
our present-day civilization would be 
possible. False gods are not removed 
piecemeal, they are toppled down and 
smashed. 


NATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


In the last few years, however, the 
attitude of several missionaries and of 
many laymen toward the native’s ideas 
has changed. These men refuse to go 
on considering the natives like children, 
like intellectual and moral simpletons. 
A Franciscan Father Placide Tempels 
published five years ago a rather revo- 
lutionary book entitled Bantu Pkiloso- 
phy. In this work he tried to prove 
that the Bantus possess a system of 
philosophy, a set of abstract ideas 


perfectly co-ordinated and covering the . 


ground any philosophical system is sup- 
posed to cover: logic, ontology, and even 
metaphysics. He stated that this sys- 
tem was as solidly built and sustained 
as any European philosophy. By doing 
so he attributed to the Congo natives 
a nobility of thought, a profundity of 
mental power, which until then had 
been denied them. He also pleaded for 
a new approach to the native mentality 
in purely religious matters as well as in 
concepts of justice and social relations. 
A number of attitudes of the natives 
which until then had seemed inexpli- 
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cable, arbitrary, or plainly grotesque, 
looked logical and entirely justified in 
this new light. Father Tempels started 
out with this frank statement: 


We see how the Bantus—those who are 
advanced, civilized, even Christians, return 
to their old ways every time they are as- 
sailed by worries, dangers and suffering 
This happens because their ancestors have 
left them their practical solution of the 
great human problem: the problem. of life 
and death, of salvation or destruction. The 
Bantus, all too superficially converted or 
civilized, therefore go back to the behavior 
which atavism dictates to them. 


This statement by a man who had de- 
voted many years to the spreading of 
the Gospel in Congo made a profound 
impression and forced many people to 
revise their attitude toward the essen- 
tial problem of Congo: the relationship 
between blacks and whites, between our 
brand of civilization and theirs. Tem- ~ 
pels concludes in this way: 


We feel that we must match ‘wisdom 
with wisdom.” “ideal with ideal,” “world 
conception with world conception.” In our 
educational and civilizing mission, we had 
the impression of starting from scratch. 
We thought that we were going to edu- 
cate children, grown-up children, and that 
seemed rather easy. Now all of a sudden, 
we are confronted with a humanity which 
is adult, conscious of its wisdom and 
steeped in its own universal philosophy 
and we feel ths soil giving way under us. 
It will be more difficult—and this supposes 
a strong dose of humility, generosity and 
interest in otkers—to try to understand 
the pupil, to put oneself in his place, to 
acquire his mentality. At the present mo- 
ment we are confronted with a mass of 
advanced Negroes who look with scorn on: 
their fellow men, who are lost in life and 
who are no longer able to make sense out 
of life. Old people in the tribes explained 
to me that the young men who mix with 
white people know nothing but money. 
That it is the only thing which still has 
any value in their life. 
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Impact OF DOMINANT CULTURE 

On the basis of this fact, the author 
and many intelligent people in Congo 
have pleaded for a new attitude toward 


the natives, and they have succeeded in ` 


recent years in having their ideas ac- 
cepted or at least tried out. Their rea- 
soning goes approximately like this: It 
is inevitable, or at least it was, that 
every civilizing nation starts cut by giv- 
ing the native population which it con- 
quers or dominates an inferiority com- 
plex with regard to material factors and 
also with regard to spiritual and intel- 
lectual life Obviously, we are superior 
in technique to people ‘who were unable 
even to discover the wheel and its use. 
We have machines, electricity, steam, 
and airplanes, not to mention the su- 
periority of the atom bomk over the 
bow and arrow. We also feel that we 
are superior mentally. We are able to 
think, to discuss abstractions, to speak 
in a scholarly way of the unknown. 
Vested with this tremendous prestige, 
we produce a formidable impression on 
native society and on the native mind. 
Undoubtedly we improve tke material 
aspects, but socially and morally we dis- 
integrate the native society for a while; 


we break up tribal organizations, al-: 


though this never was our intention, we 
disrupt age-old loyalties, and we are not 
always able to replace them immedi- 
ately by a social, religious, and philo- 
sophical framework which suits the na- 
tive’s mind and transforms the former 
cannibal into a civilized beirg. 

Having impressed the natives with 
our superiority and their comparative 
backwardness, there comes a moment 
when they have assimilated enough of 
our culture, manners, and errors—on 
the surface at least—to beieve them- 
selves our equals in our own feld. There 
comes a moment when our purely pa- 
ternalistic attitude toward them has to 
make place for another relationship. 
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Evidently that hour has come, or at 
least it is rapidly approaching, in Bel- 
gian Congo. The Belgians are perfectly 
aware of it, and they are even prepared 
to meet it. 

In the lasi decade a great number of 
people in Belgium—educators, sociolo- 
gists, linguists, and philosophers—have 
taken an interest in the evolution of the 
natives and especially in the main prob- 
lem: the advanced Negro, usually called 
the évolué. They have set out to do 
something about the problem. This 
does not mean that until then nothing 
was done, for indeed hundreds of doc- 
tors and missionaries of all faiths have 
devoted their lives to the native’s well- 
being; but in recent years a great effort 
has been made to understand the native 
mind and to find formulas and mental 
techniques, also social frames which 
would enable the native to comprehend 
our western motives and our ultimate 
aims. The problem has been moved 
from the realm of technique and hy- 
giene to that of the mind and the spirit. 


SELF-EXPRESSION OF NEGROES 


From the linguistic standpoint, Congo 
was, of course, and still is to a cer- 
tain extent, a house divided. There are 
among these twelve million people liter- 
ally hundreds of languages, although 
they can be. brought under four main 
families. The Belgians teach the na- 
tives French, which is a world language, 
and to a small extent Dutch, which can 
be useful for them in their eventual con- 
tacts with Belgium and the Netherlands 
and with tae South Africans. All the 
while, the native languages were codified 
and used in basic teaching. However, 
a lingua franca was indispensable in 
order to enable the people of a hundred 
different tribes to converse, just as the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona have to use Spanish or English 
when they meet. 
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The fact that the natives acquire 
French with comparative ease and use 
it without too much disrespect to Vol- 
taire and Anatole France was instru- 
mental in the founding of a monthly re- 
view “for Negroes and by Negroes,” 
called La Votx du Congolais (“The 
Voice of the Congolese”). This re- 
markable review publishes the free and 
uncensored opinions of the native popu- 
lation of advanced Negroes. It is the 
best barometer we have to check on the 
native mentality. It may not be very 
remarkable from the literary point of 
view, except as a scholastic tour de 
force, but it is extremely worth while 
as a social document. The contributors 
freely discuss their status and their fu- 
ture. They express their gratitude to 
the white man and state their problems 
as follows: 


The Negroes for the time being can 
achieve nothing Ly themselves. The Eu- 
ropeans teach them various trades in order 
to prepare new ways The Negroes should 
listen to the advice given by their civilizers. 
They are making encouraging progress. 


Views or ADVANCED NEGROES 


In the articles which appear in The 
Voice of the Congolese, it is apparent 
that the advanced Negroes are essen- 
tially preoccupied with their place in 
the society of the future. They feel 
that they already differ from the jungle 
people and are in a class by themselves. 
One of them writes: “To be purely and 
“simply assimilated and to become like 
Europeans—that we should not do and 
it is not desirable.” They want to-be 
themselves—in other words, to have 
self-respect, to lose the inferiority com- 
plex which as human beings they cannot 
tolerate. 

The évolués do not want to be civi- 
lized at any price: they want to be civi- 
lized in the best sense, in the moral sense. 
One writer justly remarks: “Civilized 
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does not mean white, because there are 
white people who are not civilized.” 
They constantly insist on moral civili- 
zation far more than on material prog- 
ress, They know, of course, that many 
of their compatriots live a happy life, 
dressed only in a loincloth and finding 
their food in the woods and the lakes. 
But they also know that this primitive 
society, although it may be ideal from 
the standpoint of the physiocrat, can 
be a cruel and oppressive one, that the 
tyranny of their local chiefs is a far cry 
from democracy, that the excrescences 
of some of their wayward philosophy 
like magic and criminal practices are 
not to be found among white people, 
and that the white people have done 
away to a large extent with sickness, 
famine, infant mortality, improper diet, 
and so forth. 

The advanced Negroes have tried for 
a long time, and are still trying, to cre- 
ate a kind of caste system which would 
entitle the civilized Negroes to a privi- 
leged position in comparison with their 
so-called savage compatriots. The Bel- 
gian Government has always discounte- 
nanced that idea, in order to avoid the 
errors committed in caste societies. 

One of the most interesting discus- 


‘sions in Tke Voice of the Congolese 


dealt with the question, When is a Ne- 
gro advanced? Some answered the ques- 
tion immediately with the contention 
that a Negro was advanced if he could 
show a diploma. Others replied that a 
diploma does not prove a man’s intelli- 
gence—at the utmost, his memory; but 
that the amount of money he makes is 
the true criterion. But finally a writer 
who had gone deeper into the subject 
came forward and told his colleagues, 
the advanced Negroes, that the true 
criterion of civilization is the rejection 
of polygamy. 

Already the Congolese have found 
out that a sheepskin is no proof of real 
culture, and they are quite definite in 
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their doubts about the relation between 
the culture and the bank roll of an indi- 
vidual. 

The problem of polygamy is essen- 
tially an economic problem. Polygamy 
is a sign of wealth and power—a sure 
sign of the existence of a feudal so- 
ciety. The natives have very well un- 
derstood that, and those among them 
who are advanced highly approve of the 
official prohibition the Government has 
just introduced. It also has a bearing 
on the birth rate. It is a well-known 
fact that the massive polygamists are 
not massive procreators, but the con- 


trary. 
DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURES 


This is important in Congo, because 
the demographic situation is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Some tribes have a 
low vitality, others a very high one. 
The density of the population is not 
over seven inhabitants per square mile, 
although in some places it reaches as 
high as seventy. Nine million people 
live in a primitive society; 1,677,000, 
about 16 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, live in cities. In the cities, the 
birth rate is satisfactory: 29.7 per thou- 
sand, compared to 24.4 per thousand in 
the United States. 

In some regions the migration to the 
commercial and industrial centers is 
such that the villages are populated 
mostly by older people. Furthermore, 
the majority of the natives who migrate 
to the city are men between the ages of 
15 and 30. They represent 21 per cent 
of the male population, while the female 
elernent represents only 14 per cent. 
The disparity in these figures explains 
some temporary unpleasant aspects of 
the native cities, with regard to the 
moral conditions which prevail there. 

The Belgian authorities do not en- 
courage the natives to leave their vil- 
lages, but rather the contrary; but they 
have to deal with the idea the advanced 
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Negroes have acquired, that for a man 
who has some education to work in the 
felds is a disgrace. On the one hand, 
the industrialization of Congo requires 
men who are to be found only in the 
small native villages; but, on the other 
hand, a village emptied of its able- 
bodied men is sure to disintegrate. 


WOMEN 


One of the crucial problems in the 
building of a more or less harmonious 
new black society in Congo is the edu- 
cation of the women. This is due to 
the position of woman in African civili- 
zation. As in the Orient and in most 
of the Mediterranean area, she does a 
good deal of the heavy work in the 
household; she tills the fields, but she 
is not considered the equal of the male. 

The Belgians have done a remarkable 
job in teaching the native girls domes- 
tic science, knitting, cooking, care of 
children, and other specifically feminine 
occupations. They have found out, how- 
ever, that this is not enough. All ob- 
servers of Congo agree that the uneasi- 
ness of the male advanced population, 
their social and emotional lack of sta- 
bility, is due to the fact that the edu- 
cation of the girls has not kept pace 
with the education of the boys. A civi- 
lized native, who speaks French, reads 
a newspaper, and contributes to his 
magazine, has a hard time to find a 
companion for life who has reached the 
same level of culture and who can un- 
derstand his problems and his ambi- 
tions. This is a major problem that 
must be solved. 


MULATTOES 


Fortunately, among the 12 million 
natives there are only 6,000 mulattoes, 
unlucky people as everywhere else in 
the world, rejected by their black breth- 
ren and not accepted by the whites. 
This small group, however, is not a ma- 
jor problem in Congo society. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS 


The labor problem has arisen from 
the fact that in the last thirty years 
the number of natives working in indus- 
try and trade has gone up from 50,000 
to about 800,000. There are about 
3,123,000 adult men in Congo. Of 
these, 1,700,000 are laboring in agri- 
culture on a soil that is comparatively 
poor and with a technique that is not 
very advanced. If the tendency of the 
natives to leave their villages for the 
city continues to develop, there will 
come a time when the agricultural pro- 
duction will no longer be sufficient for 
an increased number of consumers. The 
only means to combat this crisis i3 the 
improvement of agricultural production 
through better techniques and the in- 
troduction of new cultures such as cot- 
ton, the production of which is entirely 
reserved to the natives. 

With regard to the industrial worker, 
great social progress has been realized 
in the last ten years through the crea- 
tion of labor unions. At present there 
are more than thirty of them all over 
the country. The labor leaders feel that 
it will take a long time to educate the 
native to the consciousness of what a 
union can mean in his life. Many of 
them feel a closer solidarity with their 
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tribe than with their union. Already 
the unions can point to excellent re- 
sults: wages in industry have been 
steadily going upward since. the crea- 
tion of the union, and social legislation 
has been better applied; under the in- 
Spiration of the union, the Government 
has enlarged and improved the tech- 
nical and professional schools. 


BELGIAN OBJECTIVE 


Many other problems could be enu- 
merated here which preoccupy the minds 
of the white administrators as well as 
the hearts of the natives. They all de- 
rive from that one problem—man. It 
is gratifying to know that the Belgian 
authorities responsible for the Congo’s 
present and future are perfectly aware 
of the human aspect of the problem in- 
volved. They realize that the natives 
should not be negative copies of the 
white man, but that the ultimate ob- 
ject of the civilizing action of the ad- 
ministrators should be to create in 
Congo a Christian African humanism, a 
culture which harmonizes the best fea- 
tures of Africa with the best elements 
of our western civilization. 

It is not an easy task, however glori- 
ous it may be. There is every prob- 
ability that those responsible for its 
realization will not fail. 


Jan-Albert Goris, Doctor Historic Sciences (Louvain), New York City, ts Commis- 
sioner of Information for Belgium in the United States and is Adjunct-Professor at New 
York University (Benelux Chair). He has taught at Louvain University and at the 
Higher Institute for Art end Architecture (Antwerp), has held several government po- 
sitions in Belgium, and was Deputy Commissioner General for Belgium at the New York 
World’s Fair. He ts author of numerous books on historical, artistic, and literary sub- 


jects, in Dutch, French, and English. 


Indonesian Problems. 


By HERMAN J. FRIEDERICY 


N a recent book, The New World of 


Southeast Asta, Professor Lennox’ 


A. Mills of the University of Minne- 
sota calls southeastern Asia the ior- 
gotten zone of the Asiatic continent. 
In ‘this illuminating and definitive 
work (written with the help of seven 
other well-known experts) Professor 
Mills goes on to explain that southeast- 
ern Asia is that portion of the conti- 
nent which lies between India on the 
west and China on the north, including 
the islands in the adjacent part of the 
Pacific Ocean, and is politically di- 
vided among Burma, French Indo- 
china, Siam, Malaya, the Philippines, 
and Indonesia. 

' Although it must be conceded that 
Professor Mills was right in a way in 
calling southeastern Asia a forgotten 
zone, I am convinced that within the 
next year or two that portion of the 
world will occupy more and more of 
the front pages. Recently the New 
York Times had a front-page headline 
which read: “Situation in Southeast 
Asia is Held Extremely Critical,” fol- 
lowed by the subhead, “Traveler Cites 
Reds’ Propaganda Victory Among Mil- 
lions of Chinese in the Area—Need 
Seen for U. S. Economic Program.” 
It was apparent to me that the trav- 
eler, whose name was not disclosed, 
was- very well informed indeed; and 
the headline did not in any way exag- 
gerate the gist of his analysis of the 
situation. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE AREA 


The six countries of southeastern 
Asia are of the greatest importance 
to ‘the democratic “world, and conse- 
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quently at the same time constitute a 
target of the greatest importance to 
the Communist forces. While these 
seven nations have a total population 
of only 150 million, they have the ca- 
pacity of exporting for the world mar- 
ket a value of goods which is almost 
twice as large as the total prewar ex- 
port of India and China, which to- 
gether have a total population of 900 
million. These seven countries of 
southeastern Asia have for centuries 
been exposed to an intensive traffic 
with Asia as well as with the Western 
world. 

In these countries there has been 
developed, through close co-operation © 
with the Western peoples, „production , 
apparatus which provides a vital and 
great contribution to world prosperity, 
and at the seme time forms the”indis- 
pensable basis for the domestic econ- 
omy of the countries. 

„Indonesia, formerly the Netherlands 
East. Indies, and since last December 
officially the sovereign and independ- 
ent United States of Indonesia, is lo- 
cated around the equator between the 
Asiatic mainland and Australia. It 
comprises. a_group of large islands and 
about 3,000 small islands. The island 
of Sumatra equals California in size; 
Java, New York; Celebes, New Eng- 
land and New Jersey; and Borneo is 
four times the size of New York. With 
its 75 million people—half the popu- 
lation of the whole of southeastern 
Asia~—Indonesia is the largest insular 
country in the world. 

Covering an area equal to that of 
the United States, Indonesia dominates 
the gateways between the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. 
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Indonesia is one of the world’s re- 
nowned areas of tropical agriculture. 
Under the enterprise, research, and 
guidance of the Dutch, who intro- 
duced nearly all the products which 
Indonesia brought to the world market 
—including rubber, quinine, oil palms, 
coffee, tea, tapioca. tobacco, and high- 
grade fibers—Indonesia experienced 
great developments in every field dur- 
ing the first four decades of the twen- 
tieth century. Of the total prewar 
world production of the following 
goods, Indonesia produced these per- 
centages: rubber, 40; tea, 20; fibers, 
20; copra, 30; quinine, 90; pepper, 
85; kapok, 70; palm oil, 25. All these 
figures are on the conservative side. 

Normally, Indonesia accounts for 
about 15 per cent of the world supply 
of tin. Its oil reserves, which contrib- 
uted somewhat less than 3 per cent of 
world exports up to 1941, are almost 
unique in the oil-poor East. For this 
reason, they are of special significance 
to American naval and military 
strength. Before the war, Indonesia 
was a major contributor to the Amer- 
ican economy. Wartime short supplies 
of rubber and tin, to mention only the 
most vital, dramatized this relation- 
ship. Of the total of the following 
goods imported by America before the 
war, Indonesia provided the United 
States with these approximate percent- 
ages: rubber, 32; -tin, 10; palm oil, 
80; tapioca, 95; quinine, 96; pepper, 
97; tea, 31; fibers, 34; kapok, 90. 

This was the statistical picture of 
Indonesia as one of the major pro- 
ducers of raw materials before the war. 
The figures I have given might be so 
interpreted as to create a false picture 
of fabulous prosperity, particularly 
when viewed against the fact that the 
share of Indonesian-owned farms in 
the total export of a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars was 40 per cent. But we 
must keep in mind the additional fact 
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that, although at the outbreak of the 
war the budget of the Netherlands and 
that of the East Indies had been com- 
pletely separated for more than half a 
century and the means of Indonesia 
were spent in and for the benefit of 
Indonesia, the Indies government had 
to cope with tremendous difficulties 
rooted in the social and economic con- 
ditions of the population. As a means 
of combating these problems, the 
Dutch dedicated themselves to a long- 
range program designed to raise the 
standard of living of the Indonesian 
farmer, to educate him, and to teach 
him the first principles of hygiene. 


COLONIAL POLICIES 


As I see it, the raison d’être for this 
program was that the Dutch saw the 
social and economic conditions and 
were determined to do what they could 
to correct them. Many people con- 
tinue. to live happily in a social vac- 


‘uum, unaware and unmindful of what 


happens to other people. I am quite 


willing to agree that my country’s In- 
donesian policy in the early days was . 


openly “colonialistic and exploitative. 


All colonial powers were alike at that 
time. But I am not prepared, nor are 
my countrymen as a whole, I believe, 
to accept the blame for what our great- 
great-great-grandfathers did, especially 
not from people whose great-great- 
great-grandfathers did heaven-knows- 
what at the same time. Nor.will I or 
my generation of Dutch people take 
credit for the many fine things the 
Dutch did in the past. In my opifion, 
a man has to learn his own lesson from 
history and has to do his utmost in and 
for his own generation, and must be 
willing to take full responsibility for 
his deeds and share the responsibilities 
of his generation. 

It is in this spirit that I speak to 
you now—you who are members of a 
generation of Americans who, after 
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having won a war, are still aware that 
we_live in dangerous times and cannot 
indulge ourselves with the dangerous 
luxury of relaxation. We live in times 
which call for continuous watchful- 
ness; for understanding what is going 
on in the world; for even more deter- 
mination and courage than were re- 
quired in the years past; and, above 
all, for readiness to sacrifice. Here is 
where we come face to face with Presi- 
dent Truman’s Point Four. Without 
those qualities which I have just enu- 
merated, Point Four would become an 
empty phrase. Without those qualities 
we shall never be able to realize the 
ideas behind it. I say, WE, because 
Point Four means a program not only 
for the United States but also for all 
those democratic nations which can 
offer the benefits of their experience 
and skill. 

Turning to Indonesia again, in the 
early days Dutch policy was colonial- 
istic. But the first drastic revision— 
Originating with what was at that time 
a remarkably progressive outlook in 
the Netherlands—took place over a 
hundred years ago, and the evolution 
of this policy has been steady ever 
since. It was greatly accelerated in 
1901 by Queen Wilhelmina’s Speech 
from the Throne, in which the new pol- 
icy was recognized. The system of 
commercial colonialism made room for 
the so-called “ethical course.” And 
again between the world wars much 
progress was made. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


The main reason that the Dutch put 
up a fight to improve the social and 
economic conditions of the Indonesians 
was that they were not blind and not 
afraid to see. The main reason that 
they had to cope with such tremendous 
difficulties was the really incredible 
growth of the population, which ex- 
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panded to almost eight times its size 
in the past century and increased 50 
per cent after World War I. In par- 
ticular, the increase on the main is- 
land, Java, was a permanent strain on 
the whole administration. The follow- 
ing figures tell their own story of this 
increase. In 1815 the population of 
Java was 414 million; in 1880 it was 
20 million; in 1930 it was 41 millon; 
and today it is 51 million at the most 

conservative estimate. ` 

Java became one of the most densely 
populated agricultural areas in the 
world. It was rivaled in this respect 
only by the Nile Valley and parts of 
the Ganges Valley. Today the aver- 
age density is approximately 1000 per 
square mile, a density which in the 
United States is found only in the 
metropclitan areas. 

Several authors have tried to explain 
the reasons for this enormous growth, 
and most of them agree—as Professor 
Karl J. Pelzer of Yale does—in giving 
credit to a strong and efficient central 
government over the whole of Java 
which put an end to internal wars, 
epidemics, the severe oppression by 
their own princes as well as by the 
East India Company, and general in- 
security. 

Increasing populations often create 
an impression of wealth, but the 
growth of Java’s population—although 
at least in part a result of peace and 
Improved hygienic conditions—brought 
about a situation of more acute land 


' shortage, which meant food shortage 


as well. 

The Netherlands Indies Government 
tried to neutralize the increase by vari- 
ous countermeasures: extensive forest 
clearing and cultivation of virgin land; 
intensification in land use; improve- 
ment of Indonesian-built irrigation 
systems and the construction of new 
ones under government auspices; im- 
provement in yields through better 
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methods of cult:vation, and the use of 
selected seeds. 

But all these measures aiming at an 
increase of food production could not 
bring sufficient relief because the in- 
crease of the population continued at 
half a million a year. Employment by 
Western plantations was also of same 
help and locally often even important, 
but in view of :he fact that Western 
plantations occupied only as much as 
"1 acre out of 17 of the total agricul- 
tural area, their contribution in this 
field could only be a modest one. In 
consequence, other large-scale meas- 
ures were taken. At the turn of the 
century, one of the leading progres- 
sives, Van Deveater, who was asked 
by the Minister of Colonies to propose 
ways of improvement for Java’s peo- 
ple, coined the s.ogan “Education, Ir- 
rigation, Immigration.” We, in the 
twenties, tried to catch the solution of 
Java’s demographic problems in the 
words: “Intensification of Agriculture, 
Industrialization, Emigration.” The 
Government did not forget the prob- 
lems of education, but because of the 
greater urgency of solving the prob- 
lem of Java’s overpopulation, educa- 
tion was necessarily a secondary issue. 


| INDUSTRIALIZATION 


As for the industrialization of Indo- 
nesia, this had ics real start in the 
early thirties. In the beginning, man- 
ufacturing was chiefly confined to 
Java. The Government paid particu- 
lar attention to small businesses em- 
ploying from 25 <a 100 persons, and 
producing low-priced articles for the 
domestic market. In those years the 
old indigenous industries were given 
new life ahd importance. I have in 
mind the batik, spinning and weav- 
ing, woodworking, >arasol, tobacco, ce- 
ramic, and leather industries, together 
with metal. art craits, for which Indo- 
nesia is famous. 
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At the same time a number of fac- 
tories : financed _ by Western capital 
were also_ established, including metal 
and assembly plants, construction 
shops, machine, spinning, beverage, 
flour, and edible fat factories, tobacco 
making, tire and rubber goods fac- 
tories, and plants for the production of 
cigarettes, cigars, paints, soap, chemi- 
cals, cement, tile, earthenware, and 
paper. The United States was repre- 
sented by such names as General Mo- 
tors, Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, Stand- 
ard Vacuum, Procter and Gamble, and 
British American Tokacco Company. 

In these newly developed industries, 
textile industry. For the first time in 
its history, Indonesia reached self-suf- 
ficiency in the production of woven sa- 
rongs of cotton, rayon, and other fab- 
rics. Until the twenties, these ma- 
terials were made exclusively on the 
primitive hand loom. Then, as the re- 
sult of endless patience on the part 
of Dutch and Indonesian civil serv- 
ants in persuading the traditionalistic 
Javanese to part with the loom his an- 
cestors had used, an improved stand- 
ard model was introduced with a ca- 
pacity ten times that of the old loom. 
From 500 in 1931, the number of these 
looms increased .to 25,000. In 1930 
the first mechanical loom was intro- 
duced, and by 1940 there were 10,000 
of these looms in operation. 

The new industries soon became an 
important source of direct income, and 
they released a fairly considerable pur- 
chasing power by producing cheaper 
articles than those previously imported. 
This was particularly the case with 
woven sarongs, the standard clothing 
apparel of the Indonesian. This article 
was -formerly imported, but after 1935 
it was manufactured in ever increasing 
quantities and by 1940 the home indus- 
try was able to supply the entire market. 

Another industry which progressed 
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rapidly was domestic cigarette manufac- 
ture, producing handmade cigarettes for 
home consumption. These are made of 
native tobacco, wrapped in corn husk. 
The manufacture of low-cost furniture, 
utensils, and tools also became impor- 
tant. 

The number of mechanized factories 
rose from about 4,800 in 1935 to 6,100 
in 1939, In order to assimilate the 
thousands of new workers absorbed each 
year by mechanized industry, an exten- 
sive educational service was instituted, 
including’a large number of consultation 
offices, technical and economic instruc- 
zors, and a staff of traveling vocational 
teachers. Full use was made of the tex- 
tile institute and a ceramics laboratory 
at Bandung, a tanning and leather works 
laboratory and also a batik testing bu- 
reau at Jogjakarta. There were 332 in- 
dustrial schools giving instruction in the 
vernacular; also 379 where Dutch was 
the medium; 26 business schools using 
Indonesian languages; and 48 with in- 
struction in Dutch. 


EMIGRATION 


The third large-scale measure to solve 
the problems of overpopulation was the 
emigration of large numbers of prefer- 
ably young Javanese peasants to the less 
densely populated islands. They have 
an average population of about 10 per 
square mile as against Java’s 1000 per 
square mile. Although the Outer Prov- 
inces have considerable possibilities of 
agricultural expansion, the situation is 
not so favorable as one might at first 
assume. Because of their relative infer- 
tility and limitations in modes of land 
use, the Outer Provinces will never be 
able to support as large a population per 
unit as Java. There are always sound 
reasons why large territories are sparsely 
populated. They are either nonfertile 
or inaccessible or have an unfavorable 
climate. 
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After years of experimentation, a pro- 
gram for emigration and colonization of 
Javanese farmers was finally developed. 
Spontaneous emigration had always 
taken place, but large-scale migration 
could be achieved only by government 
encouragement, planning, and aid. 
Here also infinite patience and skillful 
propaganda were required to induce the 
Javanese peasants to start a journey 
into the unknown, leaving their commu- 
nities and relatives, who formed their 
whole world, and parting from their soil 
to which they were bound by primitive 
religious ties. Nevertheless, the number 
of colonists leaving Java yearly was 
steadily increased, rising from 3000 in 
1934 to 65,000 in 1941. The eventual 
goal set was 150,000 yearly by 1950 and 
thereafter. The annual emigration to- 
tals for the eight years from 1934 to 
1941, inclusive, were: 


1934 3,000 
1935 13,000 
1936... 14,000 
1937. 20,000 
1938. .. 32,000 
1939 45,000 
1940. ..2.22.. 53,000 
1941 65,000 


BEFORE AND AFTER INVASION 


For 1941, the situation can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Indonesia had become of the greatest 
importance to the economy of the world 
and of the United States. 

At the same time Indonesia had many 
grave unsolved social and economic 
problems, mostly originating in Java’s 
overpopulation. f 

Although the balance between popula- 
tion and means of support had become 
unstable, complete self-sufficiency in 
foodstuffs had been attained by 1938. 

The living standard, though low, was 
higher than in the other countries of 
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southeastern Asia, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Philippines. 

There were no epidemics or famines. 

Of a total export of a quarter of.a 
billion dollars, 60 per cent was produced 
under European and American manage- 
ment, and 40 per cent by individual In- 
donesian growers. 

Industrialization was under way and 
showed results in several fields. 

Hundreds of thousands had found a 
new existence in Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Celebes; and, especially in southern 
- Sumatra, flourishing colonies added 
young life to the indigenous society. 

There was general security. 

Then disaster struck with the Japa- 
nese invasion. 


The Japanese Army took over and. 


was ruthlessly effective in demolishing 
roads, railways, plantations, utilities, 
and even ordinary plumbing. Epidemics 
broke out, famine grew, and millions 
died. Indonesia’s economy was wrecked. 
When we came out of our concentration 
camps, we could not believe our eyes. 


THe New NATION 


The painful years dragged out be- 
tween V-J Day and the Round Table 
Conference at The Hague, where the In- 
donesian and Dutch delegations agreed 
that the Netherlands should transfer her 
complete sovereignty over Indonesia to 
the United States of Indonesia, a repub- 
lic composed of sixteen federal states 
and autonomous territories. And- f- 
nally, by December 27, 1949, Indonesia 
became : an independent nation, linked 
loosely with the Netherlands in the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. 

It is obvious that the problems with 
which the young Indonesian nation must 
cope are far greater than the difficulties 
the Netherlands administration had to 
meet before the war. In the years pre- 
ceding the Japanese invasion, Indonesia 
was a going concern. It is true that 
after the war in large parts of the Outer 
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Provinces peace was restored and recon- 
struction was started; but_in Java and 
parts of Sumatra unrest remained, due 
to the conflict between the Netherlands 
and the Republic, which, at the time of 
the closing of the Round Table Confer- 
ence last November, was one of the con- 
Stituent states of Indonesia. 

The central Indonesian government 
must maintain what is left of the pro- 
duction apparatus and rebuild what was 
destroyed during and after the war. 
Without large exports, no effective meas- 
ures can be taken for improving the so- 
cial and economic conditions of the pop- 
ulation. A production organization re- 
quires security—general security. 

After three months of independence, 
it is too early to expect the civil Indo- 
nesian government adequately to control 
the tens of thousands of armed young- 
sters now roaming the country in bands. 
As boys in the days of Japanese oc- 
cupation, they were brought up in times 
of war and revolution and hardly know 
any way of life but violence and pillage. 
It would also be unjust not to take into 
account the damage done by the Dutch 
renegade Westerling, who, supported by 
an amazing variety of Indonesian 
groups, started a short-lived rebellion in 
West Java. 

The immediate problem for the Indo- 
nesian Government at Jakarta, formerly 
Batavia, seems to be political. The 
main difficulties emanate from a rela- 
tively large group of intellectuals and 
semi-intellectuals who have been iso- 
lated from the outside world for many 
years and often strongly influenced by 
Japanese propaganda. They stoutly in- 
sist that they are still fighting for free- 
dom. And by this, they mean freedom 
from everything: freedom from ties with 
Western democracies, from capitalism, 
from Western entrepreneurs, from West- 
ern technical advice, from authority, and 
—-I see here signs of greater danger— 
freedom from any democratic opposi- 
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tion. They are so absorbed in making 
revolution that they do not see that 
there is scarcely any reason for not go- 
ing back to work——as their own govern- 
ment leaders do—and stopping, at least 
for the time being, making revolution. 
One is almost forced to conclude that 
‘they are of the opinion that the goal of 
freedom cannot be attained until they 
are free even from freedom. 

I certainly do not mean to say that 
the Central Government at Jakarta will 
be unable eventually to gain contro! over 
these revolutionary groups, who often 
are connected with parts of the army. 
Before such control is achieved, how- 
ever, large parts of the country may well 
be in a state of considerable unrest, and 
without security nothing constructive 
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can be accomplished, either for the In- 
donesian masses or for the world. 

The Government of Indonesia needs 
understanding and sympathy. Within 
the Union, the Netherlands is ready to 
give every assistance that is requested. 
At the same time, the Western demo- 
cratic world as a whole must offer sup- 
port and help in every reasonable way, 
without expecting that the young gov- 
ernment will at once take sides in the 
cold war. We can only hope that in not 
too long a time the Indonesian leaders 
will understand that the freedom they 
want can be obtained only from this side 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Is Point Four too little or too much? 
Americans of my generation, you have 
the answer. 


Herman J. Friedericy, Doctor of Ethnology, is Special Adviser on Netheriands-Indo- 
nesian Affairs to the Netherlands Ambassador to the United States. He has served his 
government in East Indonesia, Sumatra, and Java. He was a member of the Netherlands 
Delegation to the General Assembly of the United Nations, and adviser to the Netherlands 


Representative to the Security Council. 


Israel and Point Four 


By RoserRrT R. NATHAN 


Y objective is to talk about Israel’s 

general development and some of 
her problems and then try to draw out 
of that experience of the past as well as 
the prospécts and problems of the-fu- 
ture some indications of the challenge 
which Point Four poses for the United 
States and for the rest of the world. In 
a real sense, Point Four is not the prob- 
lem of the United States only, even 
though the idea came from this country 
and even though the major implementa- 
tion in terms of resources and skills will 
have to derive from this country. It 
is a problem of all countries, more or 
less developed. 

Israel is, of course, a new country of 
only two years’ duration. Therefore we 
must consider not only Israel, but also 
its predecessor—-Palestine. 

Unfortunately for Palestine and Israel, 
the overwhelming attention it has at- 
tracted has been primarily emotional 
and political rather than economic and 
cultural. Rather than observing, study- 
ing, and understanding its basic devel- 
opment and problems, we have con- 
cerned ourselves primarily with the po- 
litical implications of the strife that 
has occurred there, and with emotional 
aspects related to the saving of refugees 
and the effort to provide a homeland 


- for those who had become stateless. I 


want to avoid those phases as much as 
possible, and deal with the economic 
problems of that area. For this pur- 
pose we need to have some idea of 
Israel’s background and know a little 
of the facts and characteristics of the 
country as such. 5 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF PALESTINE 


Israel accounts today for about 70 
per cent of what formerly was Pales- 


tine. Palestine was not abundant in 
natural resources. Some thirty years 
ago it was very deficient in almost all 
the natural resources which tend to at- 
tract people for settlement. It might 
have been characterized fairly by three 
descriptive phrases: it was an area of 
malarial swamps, of sand dunes, and 
of eroded hills—extremely unattractive 
physical characteristics. 

Yet in spite of those natural resource 
deficiencies, the progress in the country 
over a thirty-year period from the time 
of the Balfour Declaration at the end 
of World War I—which really marks 
the beginning of modern development 
in Palestine—to the establishment of 
Israel was amazing. That experience 
and development may be extremely use- 
ful in accelerating and expanding the 
whole conception and implementation of 
Point Four. 

The economic growth of Palestine 
may be broken down into two parts. 
One part is the development from the 
end of World War I to the early part 
of the thirties. It was a period of agri- 
cultural expansion primarily. Most of 
the people who came into the country 
at that time were the Zionists—the peo- 
ple who went there principally to build 
a home. That was their motivating 
force. They made tremendous sacrifices 
in pushing back the frontiers; they 
drained malarial swamps, they irrigated 
the sand dunes, they started reforesta- 
tion of the hills, they did a really basic 
pioneering job in agriculture. 

It was extremely important to the fu- 
ture growth of the country that this ag- 
ricultural development occurred. With- 
out the devotion of the newcomers to 
their movement I am convinced that 
Palestine would never have developed 
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as it has. Those agricultural pioneers 
deserve tremendous credit for the prog- 
ress that was made in Palestine in those 
fifteen years, let us say, from 1918 to 
1933. I am very dubious whether the 
same results could have been achieved 
had the motives of the new settlers been 
entirely material and immediately self- 
serving. 


SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 


Then something extremely unfortu- 
nate happened in the early thirties in 
Europe. With the emergence of Hitler 
and the whole Nazi philosophy and the 
circumstances that became increasingly 
untenable for Jews in Germany and cen- 
tral Europe, there began a movement to 
Palestine of people who had technical 
skills, know-how, experience, and capi- 
tal. All these valuable assets, tangible 
and intangible, were transplanted to 
Palestine in substantial quantity. 

The movement of those people with 
their twentieth-century techniques and 
know-how was the real key to what has 
developed in Palestine since the early 
thirties, when the emphasis began to 


shift from a primarily agricultural di- 


rection to a balanced agricultural-indus- 
trial economy. In fact, one might say 
it was primarily an industrial economy 
toward which the country turnec in the 
middle thirties. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


By the end of the thirties, or even be- 
fore World War II, the statistics clearly 
demonstrate that Palestine had become 
an industrial community, in the sense 
that the proportion of the labor force 
engaged in industry as compared with 
agriculture was comparable with the 
proportions in most advanced societies. 

As a matter of fact, you may be sur- 
prised to know that the percentage of 
the Jewish labor force engaged in manu- 
facturing activity is higher today in 
Israel than in the United States. Con- 
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versely, the percentage of the labor 
force in agriculture in Israel is about 
the same as, or perhaps slightly lower 
than, that in the United States. So the 
proportion in which the manpower re- 
sources are allocated to various areas of 
economic activity shows that the coun- 
try has taken on the characteristics of 
a modern industrial community. 

I do not want to give any false im- 
pression about the scale of enterprise. 
Israel has no General Motors or Du- 
Pont or General Electric corporations in 
terms of magnitude; but her industrial 
plants turn out quite a diversity of 
products and now range in size up to 
impressive proportions, rather surpris- 
ing to those who are not prepared to see 
sizable factories in that part of the 
world. 


THe Human FACTOR 


The industrial development in Pales- 
tine and Israel was made possible pri- 
marily by one factor which I feel we 
cannot possibly overemphasize in this 
whole matter of development of back- 
ward areas, and that is know-how, skill, 
and talent. My own travels around the 
world in recent years have convinced 
me that the primary factor for the de- 
velopment of any country is the crea- 
tive talents and the capacity of the peo- 
ple. They are more essential than natu- 
ral resources, 

Israel secured an advantage which 
very few countries have had—indeed, 
we might call it a windfall—in receiving 
a transplantation of skills and know- 
how quickly, substantially, and ready- 
made, from the outside. Whereas most 
countries have to train their people and 
develop their skills through the hard 
way of internal education, Palestine 
was able, because of the external de- 
velopments, to get outstanding talent, 
ability, and skills easily and quickly 
through the influx of leading profes- 
sional people, scientists, and business- 
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men. That was the most important fac- 
tor in the upbuilding of Palestine in the 
~ past thirty years, 


CAPITAL FORMATION 


There are two special aspects of 
the economic development in Palestine 
which I should like to emphasize be- 
cause there have been occasional mis- 
understandings about the financial proc- 
ess of expansion there. 

Palestine did develop to a major ex- 
tent as a result of the flow of resources 
and capital from the outside world. 
There are two ways in which a country 
can finance its growth. One is through 
internal savings. A country produces 
certain quantities of goods and services 
and the people consume a certain quan- 
tity; the rest is.saved or invested and 
put into new plant and equipment and 
other productive assets. The other way 
is to supplement those savings by the 
net flow of resources into the country 
from the outside world. This inflow 
increases the possible “investment, or 
amount of assets going into productive 
facilities to build up the future of the 
country. 

Now, Palestine enjoyed a large in- 
flow of assets from the outside world in 
the past thirty years, but there is one 
statistic which surprised and impressed 

‘A thorough economic analysis of 
the country shows that in the years be- 
tween the two world wars, of all the 
assets and funds that came into Pales- 
tine from the outside world, only about 
one-sixth came in the form of contribu- 
tions or charity. There has been a gen- 
eral tendency to think that Palestine 
was developed primarily by contribu- 
tions or charity grants from the outside 
world. Actually, the statistics do not 
bear that out.. 

Analyzing the balance of payments, 
we find that almost 70 per cent of all 
the resources that flowed into Palestine 
between 1918 and 1943 were brought 
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by the immigrants themselves—money, 
raw materials, and equipment. Only 
about 15 per cent came in the form of 
contributions. The-balance of perhaps 
15 per cent represented foreign invest- 
ment by nationals abroad. 

There are amusing stories about that 
flow of assets. For instance, on my first 
trip to Palestine I went up to the top of 
Mount Carmel, the mountain just back 
of Haifa, and traveled around that vi- 
cinity with one of the leading business- 
men of the country. He pointed out a 
house and asked me what was the raw 
material out of which that house was 
built. Not being any kind of a tech- 
nical expert on such matters, J ex- 
pressed ignorance, and he told me it 
was a copper house. That was surpris- 
ing, because, although there were cop- 
per mines in King Solomon’s time, I 
knew nothing of copper having become 
available in that general region re- 
cently. He told me there were four 
such houses on Mount Carmel, all of 
which were brought over from Germany, 
having been dismantled and brought 
by immigrants. The people who came 
brought with them all kinds of assets 
and productive resources, and these as- 
sets were the primary source of the 
capital which went to build up Pales- 
tine. 

Of course, since the end of World 
War II it has been quite different. The 
overwhelming proportion of the immi- 
grants who have come into Israel since 
the establishment of the new state 
have been completely without resources. 
Some have come in with minor aniounts. 
Therefore, contributions have played a 
much larger part in the past three or 
four years than they did prior to the 
recent war. 


A SELF-SUPPORTING ECONOMY 


There is one other statistic which 
may be of interest and perhaps also a 
bit surprising to you, as it was to me 
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when it emerged from the analysis of 
the economy. For about the last dozen 
years, since 1938 or thereabouts, the 
total production by the settled people 
in the country, that is, those who have 
been there for a year or more, hds been 
greater than their consumption. 

Analysis of the national income, its 
sources and distribution, the savings 
end investments, shows that the settled 
people in Palestine had by the late 
thirties become self-supporting. That is 
contrary to the uninformed but still 
prevalent belief that Israel or Palestine 
can never become self-supporting. If 
immigration had ceased at any time 
during roughly the last twelve years, 
there is no doubt that the people who 
were there would have been able to 
maintain their standard of living and 
raise it gradually without any outside 
contributions or investment. This af- 
fords a considerable degree of optimism 
regarding the economic potentialities 
once the newcomers have been absorbed 
into the economy. 


IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS 


Now, the country has had very seri- 
ous problems, especially economic, ever 
since it came into being two years ago. 
The difficulties faced by Israel are quite 
different from those of other countries 
involved in this Point Four conception, 
for one major reason—immigration. 

When the state of Israel was created, 
there were approximately 625,000 or 
650,000 Jews and about 150,000 Arabs 
in the country. Since that time, be- 
tween 375,000 and 400,000 newcomers 
have arrived. This represents an in- 
crease, on the basis of the total popula- 
tion, of about 50 per cent, and substan- 
tially above 50 per cent in relation to 
the Jewish population. The magnitude 
of this population increase in a period 
of twenty-three months is probably un- 
paralleled in any other country. 
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This huge immigration brings the 
same general character of problems that 
underdeveloped countries face in the 
development of resources, the absorp- 
tion of people, and the raising of living 
standards. 

In the first place, such a rapid growth 
in population makes it impossible for 
the settled people of a country to pro- 
vide for their own needs and also all the 
capital needs of the newcomers, unless 
it is a very rich country and also can 
quickly and arbitrarily redistribute its 
assets among its much enlarged popula- 
tion. Even in the United States, with 
all our vast resources, with our very 
high standards of living, with our tre- 
mendous accumulation of capital, if in 
the next two years we were to increase 
our population by immigration to the 
extent of more than seventy-five million, 
the difficulties would be just about in- 
surmountable. You can well realize the 
tremendous expansion in public works, 
public utilities, industrial plants, trade 
facilities, inventories, agricultural equip- 
ment, and literally everything else that 
would be required. The need would be 
so vast as to make it practically impos- 
sible for us to provide for those capital 
needs out of our current production and 
savings. An almost revolutionary in- 
crease in assets would be necessary. I 
think the capital requirements would be 
so large that even this rich country 
would have to turn to the outside world 
for help in order to absorb those peo- 
ple economically. Otherwise the ab- 
sorption would have to be very much 
less than complete and very slow. 

Israel has not the accumulated assets 
and the productive capacity of this 
country, so the job is huge and difficult. 
The absorption of newcomers is less 
than complete and is slower than is de- 
sired. Of the 375,000 to 400,000 who 
have come in during the last two years, 
about 90,000 are still in camps and 
are not economically integrated into 
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the community. The other 275,000 to 
300,000, or 75 per cent, are outside the 
camps, in the community. But if one 
could statistically follow them, it would 
be found that a sizable number of these 
latter are not fully integrated; they do 
not have housing which meets reason- 
able minimum standards, and they are 
not fully employed. Fortunately only a 
small number are entirely unemployed. 
Many must apply their talents to jobs 
and with tools which do not challenge 
their full capacity and do not yield the 
end products which they are capable of 
producing. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


The major problem of Israel today is 
the problem of capital. That is a ma- 
jor problem in many of the backward 
countries of the world. There is one 
difference, however, betwéen Israel and 
most of the other countries which, I 
hope, will benefit very materially from 
the application of Point Four; that is, 
as pointed out before, Israel has a very 
considerable degree of know-how which 
does not prevail in many other coun- 
tries. I do not mean to imply that 
Israel has talents and skills and knowl- 
edge in the same full degree that pre- 
vails in the United States. For in- 
stance, the level of productivity of the 
industrial plants in Israel is substan- 
tially lower than that in the United 
States. Partly, this stems from under- 
capitalization, lack of modern machin- 
ery and equipment, and lack of conti- 
nuity in the flow of raw materials. Also, 
in many instances Israel lacks the latest 
scientific knowledge that is available. 

The financial problem of Israel de- 
serves a very considerable amount of 
attention and a clear understanding if 
we are to derive benefits from Israel’s 
experience for the Point Four Program. 
As I said before, the development of any 
country depends not only on know-how 
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but also on the ability of that country 
to save part of its production and to 
secure added assets from foreign coun- 
tries. An excess of imports over ex- 
ports is needed if the rate of capital 
formation is to be stepped up and ac- 
celerated. 

Now, most of the countries in the 
world which are undeveloped or under- 
developed unfortunately have such a 
low level of total income and total pro- 
duction that they cannot save very 
much of that production for investment 
in new facilities. 

We often get into a vicious circle. A 
country which has a very high national 
income and is very productive has so 
much total production available that it 
can cut more deeply and more substan- 
tially into its total supply of goods and 
services for the purpose of expanding 
its public works and public utilities and 
industrial facilities than can less pro- 
ductive countries. The more advanced 
countries therefore can accelerate their 
development more easily. 

A country which has a small stock of 
goods has great difficulty in setting aside 
any Significant amount for expansion. 
That is the primary reason why the 
whole conception of Point Four must 
be related not only to technical assist- 
ance but also to provision of capital 
that goes along with that- technical 
know-how. One without the other has 
limited value. 

It would be absurd to introduce the 
most modern and advanced machinery 
in countries where the people do not 
know how to use it. The people must 
be taught industrial techniques and 
processes. On the other hand, just to 
teach an individual how to use the ma- 
chinery is not very helpful, indeed it 
may be very frustrating, if the machin- 
ery is not available. That is why this 
whole Point Four Program must be two- 
sided, providing technical assistance and 
also capital and equipment. 
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The difficulties of Israel in trying to 
get adequate amounts of capital are 
probably going to >e experienced by 
many other countries. It is a double 
job of enlarging internal sources of capi- 
tal and getting maximum funds and as- 
sets from abroad. The Israeli Govern- 
ment, since the establishment of the 
state, has introduced a severe austerity 
program, which is designed to divert as 
large a percentage cf the total produc- 
tion to investment and expansion as is 
possible. But no matter how severe 
that austerity program may became, I 
assure you that the amount of produc- 
tion which Israel can divert to capital 
goods is insignificant compared to its 
capital needs. That will also be true of 
many underdeveloped countries. 

Let us not deceive ourselves into 
thinking that if only other people would 
be a little more cautious in their spend- 
ing and a little more austere in their 
living, they could provide fully for 
quickly and substantially building up a 
modern industrial system. That is one 
of the problems we ought to take a 
second look at when we talk about bal- 
ancing our international payments by 
greatly increasing cur imports. 

Many of these less developed coun- 
tries do not have a great deal to export 
if they are going to develop themselves 
internally. What they need is not only 
large trade, but a net inflow of assets. 
They must get mcre from the outside 
world than they ship to the outside 
world. That is why we must look to an 
unbalanced trade relation between this 
country and the rest of the world in the 
years to come if we are going to im- 
plement Point Four significantly. We 
must accept as desirable an excess of 
exports over imports for the United 
States, and an excess of imports over 
exports for these countries which are to 
be developed. 

Israel does not have productive ca- 
pacity to the degree necessary to export 
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enough goods to bring in all the capital 
it needs. The country needs all it can 
produce and much more. It needs a net 
inflow of goods, of investment funds, of 
assets; and these needs are great even 
though the people have done an effec- 
tive job of curtailing their standard of 
living by cutting way down on luxuries. 
That is not enough, and it will not be 
enough in the less advanced countries in 
the Far East or South America or the 
Near East or other parts of the world. 
We must provide some means for get- 
ting capital for them, or the differences 
in living standards will widen. 


Loans inadequate 


There are means available for the ex- 
port of capital, but those means are far 
from adequate. Israel was able to get 
from the Export-Import Bank of this 
country a loan of $100,000,000. That 
was highly desirable and very helpful. 
It is being used to take into that coun- 
try pipe for irrigation, tractors, indus- 
trial equipment—all kinds of assets that 
are going to help in industrialization 
and the modernization of agriculture. 

However, in relation to the total in-- 
flow of population and the consequent 
total needs, that $100,000,000 does not 
begin to fill the gap. Whether Israel is 
going to get further loans from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, or whether other 
countries are going to get such loans in 
the magnitude needed, is a question of 
political views in this country. I fear 


` we are not yet fully and realistically 


geared to meeting the needs in required 
amounts. Aside from the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, the program 
provided for through our own institu- 
tions is not consistent with the whole 
conception of Point Four, because the 
setup is on much too small a scale. As 
a matter of fact it is altogether possible 
that the Export-Import Bank may soon 
be getting more funds through repay- 
ments than it is disbursing through new 
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loans. Economically. that is tantamount 
to capital imports for the United States, 
and not capital exports. 

The limit in magnitude is also true 
for the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. That bank 
has done excellent work in financing 
many specific projects in many coun- 
tries, but the total cf loans to date is 
relatively small. Many of these coun- 
tries need development loans which are 
not quite up to the standard which pri- 
vate banking practices require. The in- 
stitutions which have been established 
to date are inclined to be so severe in 
their criteria as to apply almost private 
banking standards for their loans. Much 
easier terms and much more generous 
considerations than those being applied 
at the present time are esential if the 
job is to be done. 


FLow oF CAPITAL ABROAD 


Now, Israel’s experience might be 
valuable as far as private foreign in- 
vestments are concerned, also. An in- 
creased flow of private capital from the 
United States abroad would be valu- 
-able, because when private capital flows 
out of the United States there is nor- 
mally an accompanying export of know- 
how and of management for training 
purposes. This combination could be 
more effective and much more success- 
ful in stimulating development abroad 
than the export of governmental capital. 

If the DuPont company were to build 
a plant in Lebanon or Indonesia or 
Israel, the probabilities are that there 
would be a better and more efficient ex- 
port of American know-how than if the 
funds came through government chan- 
nels. It is not that the latter would be 
without know-how, but there may be a 
more intimate and more effective tie-in 
between capital and know-how through 
private channels. Of course, there can 
be many disadvantages arising out of 
undue exploitation of local labor or ex- 
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cessive profiteering or even political cor- 
ruption relating to private foreign in- 
vestment. However, these can be con- 
trolled, and every effort should be made 
to encourage private foreign investment 
by Americans. 

If we in America have any illusions 
about the size of the export of private 
capital in the coming months, we had 
better correct them now. A study of 
the statistics of the flow of private capi- 
tal out of the United States for the last 
twenty years reveals an extremely dis- 
couraging picture which may well be 
indicative of future prospects unless 
new techniques are followed. Outside 
of mining and oil and a few assembly 
plants of some of our large enterprises, 
there has been little American capital 
going abroad through private channels. 
I have serious doubts whether the flow 
can be made very substantial without 
much more attractive incentives and 
greater security. 

We must do everything in our power 
to stimulate private investment over- 
seas, and J am certainly in favor of 
government measures to support con- 
vertibility of profits into dollars and to 
guarantee against loss from political 
confiscation or wars. But even with the 
maximum incentives which the United 
States Government and other govern- 
ments may provide, my guess is that 
the export of private capital from this 
country to foreign lands will be small 


in relation to needs. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT ENCOURAGED 


Israel has taken steps to encourage 
foreign investors, and not entirely with- 
out success. She recently passed the 
New Investment Law, which provides 
incentives for private capital. It al- 
lows, for instance, convertibility of 
profits and depreciation up to 10 per 
cent a year into the currency in 
which the investment is made. In other 
words, on an investment of $1,000,000 
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in United States currency, Israel will 
assure the transfer back into dollars of 
as much as $100,000 of profits and de- 
preciation each year. This is certainly 
not unattractive, especially for an area 
where the currency situation is such as 
to make this provision a costly one. 

Israel has agreed to allow investors 
to depreciate assets at double the nor- 
raal rate in the first three years and 50 
per cent above normal in the next two 
years. She has agreed that individual 
income tax will not exceed 25 per cent 
of income for the first five years on 
earnings of foreign investors. She has 
also provided quite a number of other 
incentives that are attractive. 

The Israeli Government is hopeful of 
attracting foreign capital for industries 
to meet domestic demands so as to 
minimize imports, and also industries 
for export markets. There are real pos- 
sibilities for American investors in Israel 
to take advantage of the soft currency 
markets by producing in Israel and sell- 
ing in the soft currency countries. Israel 
needs all kinds of foreign currencies and 
can repay investors in dollars if the 
earnings in other foreign exchange for 
Israel are sizable. 

In the past two years there has been 
a rather significant flow of private capi- 
tal from the United States to Israel, in 
relation to the total flow of private 
capital from the United States; but it 
is insignificant compared to Israel’s 
requirements. Some large companies 
like Kaiser-Frazer, and many smaller 
companies have entered Israel, and I 
believe they will find a favorable envi- 
ronment for substantial business oppor- 
tunities. 

But with all the incentives Israel pro- 
. vides, and no matter how liberal the in- 
terpretation may be, it is likely that the 
total flow will still be modest in relation 
to what is really needed. On the other 
hand, the fact that a flow of private 
capital is actually under way may start 
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a significant trend toward other coun- 
tries, too. The flow of capital from the 
United States to Israel in the last year 
or two has been phenomenally large as 
compared with that to other countries. 
Part of that investment may have an 
emotional basis, but most of it has not. 
In organizations like Kaiser-Frazer, there 
is no emotion; they are businessmen. 
The fact that there has been a sizable 
increase in the private investment flow 
to Israel may lead the way to better 
understanding of the foreign investment 
problem and a testing of the incentives 
that may be necessary to achieve sub- 
stantial investment by Americans in 
many foreign countries. But it seems 
to me that the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of capital funds that must go 
to any country under Point Four will 
have to come from government sources. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


There is another point which I would 
like to add with respect to Israel, and 
that is the internal characteristic of its 
economy. Israel has a mixed economy 
which goes all the way from the ulti- 
mate in capitalism to the ultimate in 
communal life. In some of the agricul- 
tural communities the people practice a 
complete communal existence, where no 
assets at all are owned by individuals. 
They live together, work together, share 
together, and all the assets and produc- 
tion go into a common pot on which 
they live. They practice democracy, 
and one person is selected to be the 
bookkeeper, another the dishwasher, and 
another the mayor of the community. 
That is the extreme in one direction. 
On the other hand, 85 per cent of in- 
dustrial activity in Israel is in the hands 
of private enterprise. There is profit- 
ability, very good profitability, in most 
industries. Yet even in the industrial 
sphere there are co-operatives which are 
owned and operated by the labor move- 
ment. 
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The economic organization of Israel 
is a fascinating mixture, and out of it 
may emerge something that will be use- 
ful and significant for other countries to 
adopt. But today we must concentrate 
on the international matter, and there 
Israel is going to be extremely interest- 


The Israelis are going to resent any 
tendency on the part of foreign govern- 
ments or foreign people to come: in and 
try to change their economic structure. 
If American private interests go in there 
and say, We will invest only if you get 
rid of your co-operatives, then private 
investment will not be welcome. If the 
American Government comes in and 
says, We will loan only to private, en- 
terprise and not to co-operatives, I do 
not think that will be welcome. The 
Israelis are trying to work out in their 
own democratic way the kind of eco- 
nomic organization which they feel will 
best fit their needs, and it will be well 
for us to encourage that policy every- 
where. 

There are other experiences in Israel 
that are extremely valuable, such as the 
developments in agriculture. One of 
the disturbing characteristics of Arab 
agriculture was that the land was di- 
vided into small parcels which ‘did not 
permit effective production. What has 
been accomplished in Israel in irriga- 
tion and soil conservation may be use- 
ful to that whole area. 


SUMMARY OF ISRARL’S EXPERIENCE 


Let us summarize the aspects of 
Israel’s experience that may be useful 
in the Point Four conception. First 
there is the fact that Israel has devel- 
oped amazingly with very meager natu- 
ral resources. This is primarily because 
of the know-how, skills, and talents of 
her people. I would emphasize again 
and again that this human factor is the 
most important single requirement es- 
sential to the development of countries. 
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That is why the United States must do 
a real job in terms of technical assist- 
ance. 

On the other hand, I would emphasize 
that the availability of capital from the 
outside world is highly essential for the 
epplication of skills that are present or 
can be developed to productive equip- 
ment and facilities that can bring about 
the rapid development of the country. 

Therefore we in America, if we are 
going to think realistically and construc- 
tively in terms of helping backward 
areas, must never forget that those two 
sides of the story must fit together— 
the technical assistance on the one hand 
and investment funds on the other hand. 

The experience Israel has had in at- 
tracting foreign capital, the investment 
law she has adopted, the way she has 
improved her agricultural system, the 
diversity of her industrial products—all 
of these can be really valuable examples 
to the United States. 


t 


IMPLICATIONS FOR MIDDLE EAST 


Now, very briefly, what are the im- 
plications for the Middle East of this 
whole problem of economic development 
that has occurred in Israel? I have a 
feeling that the bases for economic re- 
lations between Israel and the Arab 
countries will improve month by month. 
Wnrether there will be political peace 
reasonably-soon is a matter of conjec- 
ture, but there is such a mutuality ‘of 
economic interests that peaceful rela- 
tions are bound to emerge in the not 
toc distant future. And if peace does 
come to the Middle East, which I hope 
it soon will, then the talents and the 
know-how and the industrialization that 
exist in Israel can be extremely helpful 
in speeding the industrialization of the . 
adjacent areas—however, not in any 
imperialistic sense. 

I would resist any tendency toward 
imperialism in the Middle East on the 
part of Israel or any other country. 
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However, the very proximity of Israel’s 
know-how and industrial economy to 
those adjacent areas, some of which are 
hardly developed at all and some moder- 
ately developed, cannot help accelerat- 
ing the industrialization of the whole 
Middle East. 

The standards of living are very, very 
low in most Middle East countries, with 
variations from one country to another. 
Lebanon has the highest standard of 
living among the Arab countries and en- 
joys the highest degree of modern de- 
velopment. In the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan, in Iraq, and in Saudi Arabia, 
the standards are extremely low. I 
share very firmly with the officials of 
orr Government the conviction that 
very low standards of living will be in 
time and even now are the greatest 
threat to the democratic process and to 
maintaining peaceful relations with the 
democracies of the West. If low stand- 
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ards of living persist and deprivation 
and -depression permeate the communi- 
ties, the receptivity of the people to 
communism and other kinds of totali- 
tarianism will necessarily grow rather 
than diminish. Therefore it is very im- 
portant that the Middle East be indus- 
trialized and standards of living be 
raised there. 

The possibilities of raising standards 
of living are great; the challenge and 
the difficulties of accomplishing it are 
even greater. If we in America want 
to have a strong force for democracy as 
compared with totalitarianism in the 
Middle East, we must begin to look there 
just as vigorously, just as aggressively, 
just as constructively, and on as large 
a scale as we have looked to western Eu- 
rope under the Marshall plan. We have 
tremendous opportunities in the Middle 
East, but they will not be fulfilled with- 
out a great effort. 


Robert R. Nathan, Washington, D. C., 1s prestdent of Robert R. Nathan Associates, 
Inc., consulting economtsts, and is an attorney at law. He served in various depart- 
ments of the Umted States Government over a period of twelve years, having held 
such posts as chairman of the Planning Committee of the War Production Board and 
deputy director of the Office of War Mobtlization and Reconversion, In recent years he 
has been consultant to foreign governments, business concerns, and trade unions. He has 
uritten widely on economic matters and is the author of Mobsssing for Abundance (1944) 
and co-author of Palestine: Problem and Promise (1946). 
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ALLEN, JAMES S. Atomic Energy and So- 
ciety. Pp. 95. New York: International 
Publishers, 1949. $1.25. 


This work is possibly worth reviewing 
for purposes of inspecting a pro-Soviet doc- 
trine regarding the American atomic en- 
ergy program. The author, who is not to 
be confused with the atomic scientist of 
similar name, employs Marxian stereotypes 
in such forms as follows: “The atomic 
bomb, perfected in the leading country of 
capitalism, is the supreme token of the 
decadence of that system” (p. 9). “Atom- 
ics, like science and technology in general, 
finds its natural home in socialism” (p. 10). 
“The first of these [restrictive factors] ... 
is the aggressive and expansionist policy 
of American imperialism, which keeps the 
atomic industry militarized” (p. 48). The 
aim of the volume appears to be the prose- 
lyting of such scientists and other indi- 
viduals as the author may think vulnerable. 

Mr. Allen writes as if he were in favor 
of using atomic energy for power purposes 
in promoting civilian welfare, and he de- 
plores the American tendency to apply it 
to military goals. The Soviet Union will 
be different—so he professes to think. The 
general tendency of the Soviet Government, 
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however, hag been to divert a far greater 
proportion of its national energy and re- 
sources to armaments and basic industries 
useful in war than has been the case in the 
United States. The result has been detri- 
mental to Russian civilians, who are cursed 
with a miserably low standard of living and 
are desperately in need of consumer goods. 
The amount of power applied in Russia to 
civilian welfare objectives is only a small 
Traction of that used for similar purposes 
in this country. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that anyone interested in power for 
welfare would be greatly saddened at the 
Russian neglect of that principle—but not 
the ideologically devout Mr. Allen. 

The author believes that our atomic en- 
ergy program, concerning which he has 
evidently read considerable, is curbed by 
withholding much information, and that, 
eccordingly, our efforts will be surpassed 
by Soviet Russia, concerning whose pro- 
gram he can find out nothing. The dim- 
ming ‘effect of our restrictions will retard 
cur advance, while the Russian midnight of 
complete blackout will light the way to 
Soviet progress. This type of reverse logic 
will be hard for the bourgeois mind to 
grasp. And, with. regard to freedom of 
publication, if Mr. Allen should write a 
took in Russia as critical of the Soviets as 
this one 1s of the United States, he prob- 
ably would not live long enough to read 
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the reviews—a consummation which, after 
all, might spare him some annoyance. 
BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Hucues, H. Stuart. An Essay for Our 
Times. Pp. 196. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950. $2.75. 


There is a good deal to be said for this 
book as an analysis of “the time of trou- 
bles” in which this entire planet is now 
wallowing. It is the most detached, unim- 
passioned, objective treatment of ideologi- 
cal strife that this reviewer has ever read. 
Also to be credited to the author is a cer- 
tein long-term philosophical grasp of those 
major fundamental cleavages between East 
and West which plague humanity. It can 
never be said that in this essay the trees 
are hidden by the forest. 

“Some time around 1890 the intellectual 
revolution of our time apparently began.” 
‘That introductory sentence strikes the key- 
note of the essay. Henry Adams, Freud 
and Fromm, Kafka and Proust, Joyce and 
Hemingway, Spengler and Toynbee, Marx 
and Lenin play their part in bringing about 
that revolution. Mr. Hughes in one com- 
pact little volume tells us how, and with 
remarkable detachment tries to peer into 
tie future. 

Particularly noteworthy is the parallel 
which he draws between Spengler and 
Toynbee, with the weakness, the strength, 
and the essential agreement of those two 
Listorico-philosophers clearly defined. The 
way by which Marxism, though German in 
origin, became thoroughly Russian through 
transmutation is brilliantly portrayed, and 
so likewise the doubts, uncertainties, and 
declining fortunes of what Mr. Hughes 
terms “the tottering center’—the Third 
Force in France and the noncommunist so- 
cialists elsewhere on the Continent. 

Mr. Hughes is determined to “be non- 
partisan. He is generous in his estimate 
of Soviet ideology, possibly too generous, 
crediting the Russians with “collective en- 
terprise, . . . shared work and enjoyment” 
as a value to offset the personal freedom of 
the West. And he leans over backward in 
avoiding praise for his own country. His 
chapter on America as “The Twentieth 
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Century Babylon” is as unflattering as the 
title suggests. “Ninety per cent of what 
passes for culture in the United States,” 
he asserts, “we may dismiss as what the 
Germans call Kitch: sentimental trash.” 
Nevertheless, one has the feeling that 
Mr. Hughes, determinedly international- 
istic, deeply loves his own country. Whom 
the gods love they frequently chastise, and 
there is more of a residue of hope for 
America than for any other country—hope 
in the common sense and leadership of her 
people, hope for a compromised yet hon- 
orable peace with the Soviets. Meanwhile, 
the author’s honesty, courage, and general 
fair-mindedness more than outweigh a kind 
of Hamlet-like shadow of threatening doom, 
not encouraging to dwell upon, which per- 
vades this book. 
WALTER P. HALL 
Princeton University 


Sonn, Louis B. (Ed.). Cases and Other 
Materials on World Law: The Interpre- 
tation and Application of the Charter of 
the United Nations and the Constitutions 
of Other Agencies of the World Com- 
munity Pp. xxi, 1363. Brooklyn: 
Foundation Press, 1950. $8.00. 


The term "world law,” which Dr. Sohn 
notes was used by Raymond L. Bridgeman 
in a volume published in 1911, is distin- 
guished from “international law.” It de-. 
fines the composition, functions, powers, 
and procedures of the organs of the world 
community, and thus might be called the 
constitutional law of that community. This 
collection includes not only formal official 
documents such as the constitutions of in- 
ternational organizations, and general and 
regional conventions, but also resolutions 
of, and debates in, international conferences 
and international. agencies, judicial opin- 
ions, and official and private proposals. 

In the last category are certain proposals 
of the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, the Committee to Frame a 
World Constitution, the International Law 
Association, the United World Federalists, 
and others. Special attention is given to 
proposals for weighting votes in interna- 
tional assemblies. 
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Some of the official comments made at 


international gatherings are of political as, 
For example, Litvi- ` 


well as legal interest. 
noff declined proposals for arbitration at 
the Hague Conference of 1922: “It was 
necessary to face the fact that there was 
not one world, but two, a Soviet world and 
a non-Soviet world .. . because there was 
no third world to arbitrate, he anticipated 
difficulties” (p. 1046). 

An important feature of the volume is 
the extensive bibliography at the beginning 
of the volume, the specialized bibliography 
at the end of each section, and the editor’s 
bibliographic notes following many of the 
documents. 

The volume undoubtedly contains the 
most comprehensive collection of materials 
in its:field which has appeared, but in spite 
of its over 1,300 pages, the editor states 
that he was forced to omit two-thirds of 
the materials originally prepared. The ma- 
jor problems in a source book of this kind 
are those of classification, selection, and 
excision. While the test of the volume will 
. come in long classroom use, the reviewer 
believes, after thumbing through the pages, 
that Dr. Sohn has accomplished all these 
tasks with eminent success 

The classification is simple. Successive 
chapters deal with the general competence 
and membership of international organiza- 
tions, with the rights and duties of states, 
_with international assemblies, the Economic 
and Social Council, non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, and the Security Council, with the 
maintenance of peace, international courts, 
and world government. An appendix in- 
cludes the constitutions of the principal 
international organizations—the League of 
Nations, the United Nations, most of the 
specialized agencies, and the Organization 
of American States. The combination of 
chapters dealing with an abstract topic and 
with the activities of a particular agency 
might lead to some overlapping, but the 
editor has distributed his material with 
care, utilizing the agency chapters for ma- 
terials not otherwise included. A special 
chapter might have been devoted to the 
rights and duties of individuals, including 
therein the sections on human rights and 
international crimes dealt with respectively 
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under the Economic end Social Council and 


-the maintenance of peace. 


The documents are selected to lustrate 
controversial “issues, especially those of a 
legal character, and enough is included on 


‘each episode’ to give an adequate picture- 


Eight y-five pages are de devoted t to “domestic 
Jurisdiction, 4 includirg i the principle docu- 


ments and debates in three controversies 
before, the United Nations.: Seventy-two 
pages are devoted to the role “of atomic 
energy, and sixty-nine to Palestine, pre- 
sented to illustrate the process of “peace- 
ful” change. Often documents had to be 
cut or only extracts used, to ‘save space. 
This is notably true of judicial opinions 
and debates in United Nations organs. The 
more formal texts are usually given in full. ~ 

The book may prove long for class use, 
but the wealth of selections offered should 
make it adaptable to many courses and 
many instructors. Dr. Sohn has done a 
pioneering job in a thoroughly competent 
manner. With its well-arranged index, the 
book should be useful not only for instruc- 
tion, but also for reference. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


PARMELEE, Maurice. Geo-Economic Re- 
gionalism and World Federation. Pp. 
xi, 137. New York: Exposition Press, 
1949. $2.50. 


Dr. Parmelee’s proposal for the creation 
of a federal world government is distin- 
guished from the innumerable projects for 
world order under law which flood the 
market of political ideas, by awareness of 
geographical and economic factors. Dr. 
Parmelee recognizes implicitly the limita- 
tions of the institutional approach; the 
most elaborate constitution is but a feeble 
bulwark against violence if it is merely 
superimposed upon the present and very 
real system of economic inequalities which 
divide haves from have-nots and thus gen- 
erate International tensions. 

Dr. Parmelee, therefore, proposes the re- 
construction of the foundations of world 
society and the establishment of geo-eco- 
nomic regions which can be integrated— 
the use of the term in this context is his— 
geographically and economically. In de- 
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lineating these regions, Dr. Parmelee bases 
h:s recommendations on the economic po- 


tentials of the areas after a study of cli- ‘ 


mate, natural resources, industries, and 
ethnic and cultural characteristics. In se- 


lecting his critèria: Dr. Parmelee has.drawn ` 


heavily upon the accumulation of physio- 
graphic data by Griffith Taylor in his En- 
vironment, Race and Migration and upon 
tae distinguished studies in regionalism by 
Marion I. Newbigin and Harold Hull Mc- 
Carty. If Dr. Parmelee has failed to body 
forth a convincing synthesis of geographical 
cata and political concepts, the fault does 
not lie with the geographers: upon whose 
etudies he draws. The question as to what 
does or does not constitute a geographical 
region is fraught with considerable philo- 
cophical difficulties. To integrate putative 
geographical regions with the existing sys- 
tem of nation states is an even more for- 
midable theoretical undertaking. And that 
is precisely what Dr. Parmelee has tried 
to do. He insists that his plan does not 
abolish the nations, but leaves to nations 
“all functions of national scope.” Nothing 
points up more succinctly the practical ob- 
stacles to Dr. Parmelee’s all-too-ambitious 
scheme than his own naive assumptions 
concerning the Soviet Union. Dr. Parme- 
lee writes as follows: 

“It is unlikely that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will try to hinder genuine attempts 
to promote collective security by means of 
a more effective organization of the world. 
... The Constitution of the Soviet Union 
provides that any country or area in any 
part of the world which chooses to adopt 
the Soviet system may join the Soviet 
Union as one of its integral units, however 
far removed geographically this country or 
area may be from the present territory of 
the Soviet Union. Since no non-contiguous 
country or territory has so far seen fit to 
join the Soviet Union, this possible obstacle 
to geo-economic regionalism has not yet 
arisen.” 

This quotation may serve as a choice 
illustration of the limitations of the “func- 
tional approach.” The logic—or illogic—of 
the power struggle is impervious to argu- 
ments fashioned from concepts of geo- 
graphical and economic regionalism. The 
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problems of power politics cannot be made 


_to vanish by simply disregarding them. 


ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPÉ 
University of Pennsylvania ° 


Javits, BENJAMIN A. Peace by Invest- 
New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls; 1950. $3.50. 


Ever since President Truman announced 
a “bold new program” in his inaugural ad- 
dress of January 1949, the United Nations, 
the international specialized agencies, and 
other qualifying entities have voluminously 
set forth proposals for executing technical 
assistance projects for the benefit of un- 
derdeveloped areas throughout the world. 
Also, private research and engineering agen- 
cles have contributed liberally to the sup- 
ply of brochures and charts announcing the 
available facilities for providing technical 
know-how whenever a program should be- 


come operative. 


Another category of literature relating to 
Point Four consists of books which have 
come forth in smaller number dealing with 
the nature and the mechanisms of interna- 
tional development and with the objectives 
of organized technical aid. Peace by In- 
vestment, which belongs to this group, 
frankly recognizes the primary importance 
of international investment as an absolute 
requisite if established programs under 
Point Four are to produce lasting results. 
It offers no pretense that technical assist- 
ance possesses either magic or previously 
unknown advantages. 

A significant feature of this book is the 
acceptance of the view that Point Four 
must literally be a “bold” program. On the 
theory that the assistance rendered through 
the Marshall plan, the International Bank, 
and other institutions is purely a scheme 
of pump-priming, which is highly inade- 
quate and could prove “eyen dangerous,” 
the author proposes an international in- 
vestment program of about twenty billion 
dollars annually to be inaugurated by the 
United States for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the causes of modern war through 
world-wide economic improvement. Suc- 
cessive chapters on Britain, France, Italy, 
Western Germany, Soviet Russia, Israel, 
Turkey, and Argentina detail the conditions 
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to be remedied by the application of a 
common prescription—a virtually universal 
program providing for the extension of 
credit in fhe amount of $1,000 per in- 
habitant over a fifty-year period. Soviet 
Russia would receive twenty-five billion 
dollars over -he first five years and other 
countries would receive corresponding 
amounts, depending on population. The 
author estimates the annual cost to the 
United States at about one-fourth the an- 
nual cost of World War II. 

To the student of international affairs, 
Peace by Investment leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. Just how and when are 
the facilities of international agencies to 
be drawn upan? What is to be the exact 
role of private capital? How can Soviet 
Russia be counted upon to become 8 co- 
operating partner if the proposed approach 
is going to be denounced as “streamlined 
‘dollar diplomacy’ by the Stalinist psycho- 
paths of the Communist Daily Worker, 
echoing Pravda and Izvestia”? Would a 
net gain in population, induced by improve- 


ment in economic conditions, be used*as | 


a basis for subsequent periodic credit 
extensions during the fifty-year period? 
These questions are suggestive of many 
others that the inquiring mind will be sure 
to pose. 

Despite these limitations, the author has 
performed a useful service. He has lifted 
Point Four out of the realm of confused 
verbiage and academic programing and has 
placed it on the level of practical business 
and investment—the level on which it must 
be administered if the program is to pro- 
mote real ecanomic advancement in the 
world’s underdeveloped areas. 

i Amos E. TAYLOR 

Organization of American States 

Washington, D. C. 


Harscu, Jose>p C. The Curtain Isn't 
Iron. Pp. 192. New York: Doubleday 
& Co., 1950. $2.00. 

Harsch’s thesis—that war with the Urion 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is not inevi- 
table—will please many peace lovers as 
well as those whose wishful thinking-in- 
duces them to believe that the Iron Curtain 
is not iron and that Soviet domination may 
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be far from complete or permanent. In 
this respect Harsch’s is a readable and 


stimulating series of essays. In general, 


however, his conclusions are unconvincing, 
and especially so since many of his as- 
sumptions have already been nullified by 
the Soviet policies, although the Preface is 
dated only as of Mav 15, 1949. Specifi- 
cally, “a tourist can visit Czechoslovakia 
and hardly realize that anything has hap- 
pened at all” (pp. 83-84). Or, “most 
peasants are better off, . . . the industrial 
worker certainly thinks he has gained 
réther than lost,» .. [and] ... even the 
managerial class was,not disturbed so much 
as refugee stories would seem to indicate” 
(p. 90). Harsch is apparently unaware of 
tke unending reports on unrest, “spy” and 
“treason” trials, and executions, and goes 
even so far as to talk about “unprecedented 
lenience toward ‘class enemies’ ” and “evi- 
dence that the Czech police have been re- 
luctant to behave like communist police” 
(pp. 97-98). 

To the credit of Harsch is his bitter 
criticism of the United States diplomats 
in central-eastern Europe, who, until re- 
cently, reflected the inability of Washing- 
ton to make up its mind and carry out a 
consistent diplomatic and economic policy. 
Interesting also is his thesis that the most 
fruitful American policy would be one 
which would support the spread of Tito- 
ism throughout the area. But otherwise 
the treatment is singularly innocent, not 
only in the examples already cited but also 
because Harsch concludes his entertaining 
volume with a dogmatic statement: “The 
communist coup ın Czechoslovakia was the 
high mark of Russian advance. Since that 
event the tide has turned decidedly in fa- 
vor of the West” (p. 192). In this no- 
tion he fails to comprehend that the situa- 
tion in central-eastern Europe cannot be 
separated from the Soviet blueprint for 
world conquest, which uses this area only 
as one of the adjuncts of its aggressive 
dynamics. It is true that Tito has not 
succumbed and that the Greek guerrillas 
have lost Soviet support. But Harsch 
should consider the Soviet moves here in 
their relationship to the successes in Asia, 
the repeated re-enactments of the Berlin 
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blockade, the unwillingness to conclude the 
Austrian treaty, and the building of the 


submarine bases in Albania. All in all, like | 


many self-educated men, Harsch has too 
much of Biblical respect for what he saw 
in central-eastern Europe on his visits there 
in 1947 and 1949. 
JosEPH S. RoucEK 
University of Bridgeport 


CARMAN, ERNEST Day. Soviet Imperial- 
ism. Pp. 6, 175. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1950. $3.25. 


Between 1939 and 1949, as Carman points 
out, approximately 24,355,500 non-Russian 
people—a population greater than the to- 
tal population of Canada, Sweden, New 
Zealand, and Norway—were absorbed into 
Soviet Russia. Simultaneously, the U.S.S.R. 
“acquired” 273,947 square miles of terri- 
tory—an area larger than all of France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal 


combined. Moreover, Soviet influence has . 


radiated through all of China, probed deep 
into central-eastern, Europe behind the Iron 
Curtain, and exerted considerable pressure 
upon Asia. 

Carman describes, placidly and unemo- 
tionally, the historical, geographical, po- 
htical, and economic factors relating to 
Soviet expansion at the specific expense of 
such countries as Poland, Finland, Bessa- 
rabia, Germany, Scandinavia, Czechoslova- 
kia, Turkey, Iran, Japan, and China. In 
this respect his is a unique volume, being 
the most useful available survey of this 
march of Soviet imperialism. 

Yet Carman’s treatment is characterized 
by one glaring deficiency. Although his 
references (pp. 171-75) are good, the au- 
thor has obviously made hardly any at- 
tempt to use the growing body of docu- 
mentary material illuminating all the areas 
of the strategy and techniques of Soviet 
Russia’s relentless expansion program. For 
instance, the overthrow of Czechoslovakia’s 
democracy is given four pages (pp. 110- 
13), buttressed by six footnotes, four of 
which are from the New York Times and 
one from the Soviet News. But regarding 
the more valuable material, one can point 
out that Carman has probably not used 
such studies as Howard K. Smith, The 
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State of Europe (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949), pp. 338-54, or Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House Document No. 
154—Part 1, Supplement IM, “Country 
Studies,” A.: The Coup d’État in Prague 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1949). This criticism could apply to nearly 
every chapter, and especially to the omis- 
sion of the latest “revelations” on the 
Baltic States, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

However, the book will serve as an au- 
thoritative account of Soviet Russia’s drive 
toward world domination in recent years 
—until the advent of a more detailed and 
exhaustive study. In a world very poorly 
stocked with survey books in this impor- 
tant field, we are grateful for what the 
author has to offer. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 


EAGLETON, CLYDE (Ed.). 1949 Annual Re- 
view of United Nations Affairs. Pp. ix, 
322. New York: New York University 
Press, 1950. $5.00. 


The New York University Press has un- 
dertaken the annual publication of a re- 
view of United Nations activities under the 
editorship of Professor Eagleton, who is 
director of the university’s Graduate Pro- 
gram of Studies in United Nations and 
World Affairs. This first volume contains 
an exceptionally fine series of addresses, 
by twenty-one officials (fifteen from the 
United Nations, three Representatives of 
Member States, one justice of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, one departmental 
director of the Pan American Union, and 
one Representative oi the British Broad- 
casting Corporation at the United Nations), 
supplemented by discussions of their state-_ 
ments by seven nonofficial “leaders” and 
some “audience” participation in the New 
York University Institute for Annual Re- 
view of the United Nations held July 18 to 
22, 1949. 

The resulting collection of descriptive, 
analytical, and commentary material com- 
prises one of the best available on the 
roles and functions of the Secretanat, the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the 
Court of International Justice. The pro- 
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cedures for the management of trust terri- 
tories and the scrutiny of dependent terri- 
tories are succinctly and effectively re- 
viewed, and a selected brief reading list is 
given (p. 199). The section “Documenta- 
tion” (pp. 52—68) is a valuable and usable 
summary of United Nations publications, 
with suggestions for their use by less ex- 
perienced persons. 

The reviewer hopes this first publication 
will be followed by others and that the se- 
ries will commend itself, by its merit, to 
all who aspire to possession of a ready ref- 
erence of a concise and authoritative char- 
acter. 

W. Leon GopsHALL 

Lehigh University 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
HISTORY, LAW, AND 
POLITICAL THEORY 


VANDERBILT, AgTHUR T. (Ed.). Minimum 
Standards of Judicial Adméintstravton. 
Pp. xxii, 752. New York: The Law 

. Center of New York University for The 
National Conference of Judicial Coun- 
cils, 1949. $7.50. 


The topics covered by this book are Ju- 
dicial Selection, Conduct and Tenure; Man- 
aging the Business of the*Courts; Rule- 
making—the Judicial Regulation of Pro- 
cedure; the Selection and Service of Juries; 
Pretrial Conferences; Trial Practice; Trial 
Courts of Limited Jurisdiction; Traffic 
Courts and Justice of the Peace Courts; 
The Law of Evidence; Appellate Practice; 
and State Administrative Agencies and Tri- 
bunals. At the beginning of each chapter 
except the ones dealing with Trial Courts 
of Limited Jurisdiction, and State Admin- 
istrative Agencies, recommendations of the 
American Bar Association are quoted, stat- 
ing the standards which, in its opinion, 
should be adopted. The Bar Associaticn’s 
recommendations were promulgated by it 
in 1938, except the one relating to the first 
topic, which came out in 1937. The 1938 
recommendations followed the notable re- 
ports made in that year by seven com- 
mittees of the Section of Judicial Ad- 
ministration of the association. (The Full 
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Texts of the Committee Reports are pub- 
lished in an appendix to the volume here 


reviewed.) For the purpose of making 


both lawyers and laymen aware of just 
where their own state systems of judicial 
structure and procedure stand in compari- 
son to proper standards, this book was pre- 
pared and published. Elaborate question- 
naires were submitted to reporters in each 
state, and the book consists, in the main, 
oz a synthesis of those reports, with cita- 
tions to statutes and decisions, if there are 
any. As to many of the points, the report- 
ers must have learned what was being done 
in their states from their own observations 
and those of their acquaintances at the bar 
and on the bench. 

After reading the contents of the book 
one wonders whether the title is apt; 
whether the recommended standards can 
really be said to be the minimum stand- 
ards for American judicial procedure. For 
example, in Chapter 1, relating to Judicial 
Selection, Conduct and Tenure, the recom- 
mendation is for the appointment of judges 
rather than their popular election; yet the 
reports given on pages 13 to 15 show that 
the popularly elected judges are, in gen- 
eral, held in high regard by the represeńta- 
tive group of judges, lawyers, and law 
school professors who appraised them. The 
popular election of judges, said in the book 
to be a product of Jacksonian Democracy, 
has its defects, but it has also the merit of 
bringing the judge and his justice consider- 
ably closer to the people of his community 
than they are under an appointive system. 
Members of the responsible committees of 
Congress, who have to inquire into the 
corduct of Federal judges who are ap- 
pointed and given life tenure, would say 
that that method of creating judges does 
not, in all cases, ensure satisfactory results. 
At any rate} it seems to this reviewer to 
be an exaggeration to say that the great 
majority of American states fall below a 
proper minimum in their methods of se- 
lecting judges. And the same would seem 
to be true, to a degree at least, of most of 
the other recommendations of the book. 
One could readily admit that their adop- 
tion would be desirable and would consti- 
tute real improvements in the administra- 
tion of justice, without claiming that stand- 
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ards are intolerably deficient in the many 
states where many of them are not in force. 
The slow progress toward the achieve- 
ment of the goals of the American Bar As- 
sociation can probably be explained by the 
fact that during the years of the war and 
the cold war, the attention of lawyers and 
legislatures has been occupied by matters 
which have seemed to them, and seem to 
this reviewer, more important than the 
greasing of the cogs of our administration 
of justice, which, while they creak occa- 
sionally, still grind out a satisfactory 
product. J. Warren MADDEN 
United States Court of Claims 


AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION, THE SECTION 
OF JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION. The Im- 
provement of the Administration of Jus- 
tice. Pp. 95. Washington, 1949. No 
price. - 

This is a necessary companion piece to 
the volume Judge Madden has just re- 
viewed, Minimum Standards of Judicial 
Administraiton. While published under 
slightly different auspices, both support 
the same program and are largely the work 
of the same group of law reformers. This 
pamphlet comes directly from the Section 
of Judicial Administration of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the larger volume 
from the National Conference of Judicial 
Councils; but both take their stand on the 
American Bar Association’s Standards of 
1938 and argue for their widespread adop- 
tion. Some difference in choice of topics 
to be stressed adds a little variety without 
changing the direction of the argument. 
In fact, the real difference is one of form; 
this is a short, succinct, well-organized 
propaganda pamphlet, while the other is an 
attempt at detailed statement—with cita- 
tions and extensive footnotes—of the exact 
situation in each of the states as to the 
several proposals. To all except the more 
serious student, or the local reformer in 
desperate need of every bit of ammunition, 
this pamphlet will serve likely needs al- 
most, if not quite, as well as the larger 
work. Its readability adds to its attrac- 
tiveness. 

While I sympathize with some of Judge 
Madden’s doubts, I do not altogether share 
his rather dim view of these ABA activi- 
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ties. Indeed, they and the other notable 
campaign of the association for higher 
standards of legal education go far to 
reconcile me to the generally steadily con- 
servative approach of this major repre- 
sentative of the legal profession—an ap- 
proach which is just now sponsoring an all- 
out attack on the staid Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences as “red” and which has 
only recently failed in its campaign to con- 
trol the selection of hearing examiners for 
Federal agencies. Nor do I agree with all 
the proposals. Thus I agree with Judge 
Madden’s views as to the proposals for 
judicial selection; I think the association’s 
“Missouri Plan” tends to freeze selection 
of judges in a select group of successful 
practitioners. And the association’s stress 
on “reform” of administrative procedure 
seems to me to be an attempt to enforce 
policy objections to Federal control of 
business in the guise of improving only 
procedure. Nevertheless, most of the pro- 
gram commands my respect, indeed en- 
thusiasm. The proposals for the unified 
court under the administrative judge, the 
rule-making power in the courts, the ac- 
quiring of knowledge of court business 
through soundly acquired judicial statis- 
tics, the improvement of the jury, of the 
rules of evidence, of appellate practice, of 
traffic courts—these and like recommenda- 
tions are meaningful. Judicial reform on 
this level is eminently practical, and the 
ABA stand most helpful. Thus at this 
moment a “little Hoover Commission” in 
Connecticut has taken the step, unusual 
for such commissions, of also tackling the 
problem of court organization. It has even 
recommended a single state court system 
in place of the horde of municipal courts, 
trial justice courts, and probate courts 
(supported by fees), amounting to nearly 
400 courts and upwards of 2,000 func- 
tionaries in this little state alone. The 
powerful support of such a program dis- 
closed in this professional group activity 
gives a standing to the commission recom- 
mendation—whatever be its ultimate fate 
with the state legislature—which it could 
not have had by itself alone. 
CHARLES E, CLARK 
United States Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit 
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HALL, JEROME. Living Law of Democratic 
Soctety, Pp. 146. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1949. - $2.50. 


Out of the 146 pages of the book under 
review, only 16 (85-100) are devoted to 
the study of the peculiarities of the law of 
democratic society, while the term “living 
law” is mentioned only once. It is appar- 
ent that the real topic of Professor Hall’s 
~ study is not covered by the title. His pur- 
pose is to answer the top question of legal 
philosophy——what is positive law? (p. 27). 

The inquiry is conducted in three steps. 
First, “the legal method” is investigated. 
The answer (summarized on p. 100) is that 
positive law consists of propositions stated 
in the form of hypothetical-imperative judg- 
ments, and that the formal source and en- 
forcer of these rules is the maximum power 
center of society. This is rather in ac- 
cord with legal positivism. 

But here the accord stops, since, in the 
second step of his inquiry, Jerome Hall 
stresses the element of valuation inherent, 
he believes, in the law. He asserts that 
there exists intuitive knowledge of answers 
to moral problems and that the better ones 
are rationally defensible (p. 81). From 
these statements he somewhat abruptly de- 
rives the proposition that “the contempo- 
raneous political ideal [is] part of the es- 
sence of positive law” (p. 84} and that the 
rules of law are coalescences of the ideas 
embodied in the rules with value (p. 100). 

Then comes the third step, the study of 
law as of a cultural fact. The rules of 
law, says the author, include generalizations 
about facts (p. 103). The three steps are 
summarized in the statement that “law is 
the distinctive coalescence of form, value 
and fact” (p. 131). He concedes that his 
theory restricts the field of law even more 
narrowly than did the Stoics, whose con- 
cept of law excluded from it many rules 
considered legal by the legal positivists (p. 
133). Therefore, state norms—this term 
is now used to designate norms enforced by 
the maximum power center—include many 
types of norms besides law—we could call 
them “power norms,” “technical state 
rules,” “rules of procedure,” and so forth 
(p. 143). 

Jerome Hall seems not to notice that this 
result defeats his purpose. He wanted to 
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establish what is positive law, and began 
his investigation by saying that definitions 
must represent facts (p. 10). But, in fact, 
lawyers apply indifferently, and by identical 
procedures, norms which are legal in terms ` 
of Professor Hall’s definition, and “power 
norms”; there are in jail people having 
violated both; in law schools both are 
taught, and probably even the author could 
not limit his teaching to that which he con- 
siders to-be the law. On the contrary, no 
body of propositions adequate to his con- 
caption could be formulated. This is, how- 
ever, the scientific criterion of the ade- 
quacy of a concept. _ 

The failure of the author to construct a 
better theory of the law than those of his 
predecessors does not mean that the book 
is deprived of value. On the contrary, his 
ideas are ably confronted with those of the 
leading legal philosophers, beginning with 
Plato, and in the course of the discussion 
he offers a large number of good insights 
into the working of the mechanism of law 
in modern society. N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University 


SANDBURG, CARL. Lincoln Collector: The 
Story of Oliver R. Barretts Great Pri- 
vate Lincoln Collection. Pp. xvi, 344. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1950. $7.50. 


A book written partly by Carl Sandburg, 
partly by A Lincoln, and including con- 
tributions from R. E. Lee, W. T. Sherman, 
Jefferson Davis, John Brown, and some- 
body called Pete Muggins couldn’t help 
being good. The wonderful variety of the 
authors is due to the fact that Sandburg 
put this book together from the documents 
in the tremendous collection of Lincolniana 
and Americana owned by Oliver R. Bar- 
rett. Sandburg appears in the roles of au- 
tkor and editor. As author he supplies an 
account of Barrett and his collecting meth- 
ods; as editor he reproduces a fascinating 
mass of Barrett’s documents, many of them 
in facsimile, some of them hitherto unpub- 
lished, and all of them in some way sig- 
nificant or interesting. Rightly Sandburg 
says that is not just a Lincoln book, but an 
album of the times. 

The multiformity of the letters, speeches, 
telegrams, photographs, and broadsides 
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which are here reproduced can only be 
suggested in a review. There are letters 
by Lincoln, some of them known, some 
not; a new Lincoln speech, which will rank 
with his best efforts; newspaper evaluations 
of Lincoln; important documents dealing 
with Lincoln’s family; and a host of let- 
ters from people, great and small, includ- 
ing the above-mentioned Muggins, who in 
a short letter managed to damn Lincaln 
twenty-six times (Benjamin P. Thomas 
makes it thirty-one in the Abrakam Lincoln 
Quarterly, but counts five damns for Han- 
nibal Hamlin.) 

Lincoln Collector is a valuable and in- 
ceresting book and a gracious tnbute to a 
great collector who generously made his 
loved documents available to researchers 
and thereby advanced the study of history. 

T. Harry WILLIAMS 

Loutsiana State University 


KoRNGOLD, RatpH. Two Friends of Man: 
The Story of William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips and Their Relation- 
ship with Abraham Lincoin. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1950. $5.00. 


Anyone who undertakes to portray the 
career of a fanatic is faced by the difficulty 
that many aspects of his character are 
bound to be extremely unlovely. Then he 
slips all too readily into the role of apolo- 
gist, tempted, often unconsciously, to im- 
prove the picture ever so slightly, ever so 
subtly, hke a photographer retouching a 
portrait. Think of the extra difficulties 
which confront the biographer attempting 
the group study of two such extremists as 
Garrison and Phillips! 

Ralph Korngold has, as was to be ex- 
pected, encountered these perils and fal- 


tered before them. He must have been. 


appalled by the intemperateness of lan- 
guage in which both of them—especially 
Garrison—indulged, and he seeks to justify 
it by exaggerating the menace of slavery 
and the likelihood of its extension. On the 
basis of a few quotations from southern 
fire-eaters, he comes to this questionable 
conclusion: 

“Had the South elected its Presidential 
candidate in 1860, the pressure for the re- 
opening of the [slave] trade would have 
been irresistible. Shipping interests in the 
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North would have helped. The pulpit 
would have been brought into line. Thus 
the ... election . . . decided whether the 
North American continent was to be in- 
habited mainly by Africans. With the Ter- 
ritories thrown open to slave labor and 
with thousands of Negroes pouring in from 
Africa, immigration from Europe would 
have stopped.” 

It is probable, of course, that had the 
Confederacy won its struggle for independ- 
ence, the slave trade would have been re- 
established within its boundaries. But does 
anyone really believe this would have been 
possible in a united country of which the 
North remained a part? 

I am inclined to take greater exception, 
however, to the author’s conclusions which 
bear on Abraham Lincoln’s ideas about the 
future of the freedmen. It is a vast and 
dangerous oversimplification to assume that 
these can be ascertained from the things 
the President happened to say to interested 
groups or even at public gatherings while 
he was in process of formulating his poli- 
cies and before he was ready to commit 
himself openly to them. 

Lincoln, for all his greatness and basic 
honesty, was a man of great subtlety, who 
never hesitated to cover up, dodge, or slyly 
mislead when the end seemed to justify 
such action. No one ever recognized more 
profoundly that timing is a factor of prime 
importance in policy, which zealots can- 
not understand. This is best illustrated in 
his running controversy with Greeley over 
emancipation in August 1862, when his 
mind was made up and his course decided 
on. When candor clashed with Lincoln’s 
aims, invariably it came off second best. 

While war was raging, what Lincoln did 
was done above everything else as a war 
measure. And even then, his acts, as dis- 
tinct from verbal impressions which he 
sometimes planted as a matter of expedi- 
ency, showed that he was never indifferent 
to the welfare of the Negro. How can 
anyone know where he would have moved 
after the pressures of conflict were re- 
moved? Certainly to predict this on the 
basis of what he said before Appomattox 
is at best a dubious business. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER . 

Philadelphia, Pa, 
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CARTER, Hoppinc. Southern Legacy. Pp. 
vi, 186. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1950 $3.00. 

The explanation of the peculiarities of 
the South commands an inordinate propor- 
tion of our academic ard literary effort. 
It might be thought that the subject would 
have been by now exhausted, but the flow 
_ of volumes continues. And, as often as 
not, the latest volume contains something 
new about our most distinctive regional 
culture. In its basic propositions Mr. 
Carter’s volume contains little that is 
novel, yet it is an extrordinarily skillful 
job of interpretation of one aspect of the 
South. 

The book consists of a series of “human 
interest” sketches more or less closely re- 
lated to the problem of the bearing of the 
southern legacy from the past on the pres- 
ent nature of the South. The author’s 
method is intuitive and impressionaistic; 
the vehicle for the presentation of his con- 
clusions is an artful account of particular 
events or a sympathetic portrait of an 
individual. There results a far keener com- 
prehension of the “southern legacy” than 
comes from many.a ponderous tome built 
on systematic observation. The sketch, 
“Grandmother Was Emphatic,” conveys a 
sharper sense of the reality of the impact 
of the Civil War than a volume of history. 
The place of religion, the nature of race 
relations, the tradition of violence, the role 
of “southern womanhood,” the fierce pride 
of the poor white, and other matters come 
alive in the sketches that follow. ‘The title 
“southern legacy” carries the implication, 
whether or not intended, that there is one, 
uniform southern legacy. There are lega- 
cies and legacies, but Mr. Carter set out 
only to record that legacy which came 
within his view. 

Some reviewers have treated the book 
as an apologia for all the failings of the 
South. It is quite correct to say that Mr. 
Carter’s picture does not conform to the 
orthodox stereotype of the South, but 
neither does the reality. He cheerfully 
concedes that all is not well and that some- 
thing should be done about it. The infer- 
ence to be drawn from the analysis would 
be that Mr. Carter would probably say 
that, given the immalleability of the in- 
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kerited patterns of behavior, it will take 
time to “do something.” 
V. O. Key, Jr. 
Yale University 


HUNTER, Louis C. Steamboats on the 
Western Rivers. Pp. xiii, 684. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949. $10.00. 


There have been a number of popular 
histories of steamboating, a few semischol- 
arly ones, but probably only one schol- 
arly study, a traffic survey by the late Pro- 
fessor Frank H. Dixon for the National 
Waterways Commission in 1909. Profes- 
sor Hunter has now written the definitive 
study of steamboating on western rivers. 
He has covered a wide variety of subjects 
in a thorough, scholarly, and yet entertain- 
ing fashion. He has drawn from govern- 
ment reports, newspapers, memoirs, biog- 
raphies, court records, local histories, and 
many other sources. He seems equally 
familiar with the engine room, the pilot 
house, the wharf, and the manager’s office. 
The book, moreover, is both an economic 
history and‘a business history. 

The steamboat came fairly rapidly to the 
mid-West after the War of 1812 and in- 
troduced to this culturally backward and 
commercially needy region the wares and 
more luxurious life of the outer world. By 
the middle of the century it was probably 
our most important form of transporta- 
tion; by the end of the century it had lost 
its significance. 

Professor Hunter has divided his study 
of western steamboats into three main 
parts. First there is the steamboat as “An 
Economic Instrument,” in which he*covers 
its introduction in the West, its mechanical 
and structural development, river improve- 
ments that had to be made, operation prob- 
lems, and accidents. The second part is 
the steamboat as “A Business Institution,” 
in which he deals with the organization of 
the steamboat industry, its sources of in- 
come, expenses, profits and losses, and the 
people who traveled and lived on steam- 
boats (cabin passengers, deck passengers, 
lakor). The last section, entitled “Peak 
and Decline,” begins with the steamboats’ 
critical decade, which was the 1850’s when 
railroad competition was first severely felt, 
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and goes on to the Civil War years (west- 
ern armies found steamboats more useful 
than railroads), the eventual triumph of 
the railroads after the war, and the final 
decline. In addition there are tables in 
the appendix as well as twenty-two well- 
chosen ones in the text, and there are about 
thirty attractive illustrations. The index 
*s excellent. The only significant omission 
is a bibliography, for which the many full 
and helpful footnotes are an inadequate 
substitute. 

Professor Hunter corrects several com- 
mon misconceptions about steamboats. He 
contends that modern enthusiasts have be- 
littled Robert Fulton and given Henry 
Shreve undue credit for the structure of 
the steamboat. Shreve’s boats, like Ful- 
ton’s, he shows conclusively, rode in, not 
on, the water (pp. 15, 76-77, 89, 139). 
Also the oft-repeated statement that our 
steamboat tonnage exceeded the steamship 
tonnage of Great Britain in 1843 is wrong, 
for American figures made almost no al- 
lowance for wrecked and worn-out vessels 
(p. 33). 

Some of the more interesting or signifi- 
cant facts. about steamboating on western 
rivers deserve mention. Steamboats oper- 
ated on 16,000 miles of rivers but chiefly 
on a few main lines of travel. ‘The haz- 
ards of navigation—snags, bars, changing 
channels {p. 227), and so forth—were so 
numerous that the average age of a steam- 
boat was about four years (p. 101). They 
had, therefore, to be cheaply built, yet 
look attractive enough to pay for them- 
selves soon. No wonder they were some- 
times called “an engine on a raft with 
$10,000 worth of jig-saw work” (p. 62). 
An engine often outlived several hulls. 
Competition was keen; informal races got 
publicity and drew customers; until 1852 
safety rules were negligible and explosions 
were notorious. Until the 1870’s most 
steamboats were privately owned; corpo- 
rate ownership was exceptional. At times, 
under stress of severe competition, pools 
and local monopolies appeared, but they 
rarely lasted long (pp. 624-29). As soon 
as rail lines began to parallel the rivers, 
steamboats lost out, for they were inferior 
in most respects: they had farther to 
go, they ran slower, they were riskier, 
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and they gave poorer delivery service (p. 
490). Steamboats resorted to undreamed- 
of economies, tramps were squeezed out, 
hauls were shorter, and the more flexible 
stern-wheelers replaced side-wheelers, but 
to no avail. Between 1870 and 1910, 
steamboat tonnage on western rivers fell 
75 per cent (p. 638); today only a hand- 
ful of boats survive. 

Professor Hunter’ has told the story of 
this once vital form of transportation in 
superb fashion—the book is of prize-win- 
ning caliber—and the Harvard University 
Press merits praise for publishing it in a 
handsome format. 

` Donatp L. KEMMERER 
University of Illinois 


GALLOWAY, JOHN Deso. The First Trans- 
continental Railroad; Central Pacific- 
Union Pacific. Pp. x, 319. New York: 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 1950. 
$5 00. 


The author of this book was a prominent 
civil engineer who turned his hand to writ- 
ing a history of the building of the Cen- 
tral Pacific and the Union Pacific railroads. 
The book was not published, however, 
until seven years after the author’s death. 

The main story begins with a discussion 
of early agitation for a Pacific railroad, 
and this is followed by a description of the 
early surveys and the controversies over 
the best route. For each of the roads 
there is a chapter on the builders, contain- 
ing a biographical sketch of the early pro- 
moters and of the engineers who were ac- 
tive in the location and building of the 
road; a chapter on early corporate history 
of the company; one on locating the line; 
and one on construction. 

The book reflects the engineer’s interest, 
as ittis largely concerned with the physical 
aspects of the roads and the natural ob- 
stacles that had to be overcome in building 
them. The book discusses the problems of 
surveying and locating the lines, grading, 
track laying, and the building of bridges, 
trestles, and tunnels. The descriptions are 
not too technical for the general reader, 
and the author succeeds in giving a vivid 
account of the activity that accompanied 
this historic construction project. The 
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book contains interesting old photographs 
taken during the construction period. A 
reader not familiar with the geography of 
the region traversed by these railroads will 
find that frequent reference to the maps 
inside the front and back covers will en- 
able him to follow the text more easily. 
The author makes some mention of the 
notorious coustruction contracts, given to 
insiders, that characterized the building of 
these railroads. He recognizes the unde- 
sirable features of this common practice of 
the time, and yet he tends to condone it, 
believing that such methods were necessary 
at the time in order to get the roads built. 
D. Pao LOCKEN 
University of Ilinois 


CRAVEN, WESLEY FRANK, and James LEA 
Cate (Eds.). The Army Air Forces in 
World War II, Vol. 11: Europe—Torch 
to Poiniblark. Pp. xxi, 897. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press for the Air 
Historical Group, USAF, 1949. $6.00. 


The second volume of the projected 
seven-volume semiofficial co-operative his- 
tory of the Air Forces in World War IZ 
reaches a high standard of excellence which, 
if maintained in the succeeding volumes, 
will make the set an invaluable source of 
impartial information for a definitive his- 
tory of the war. No attempt has been 
made to gloss over the mistakes or waste- 
ful sacrifices which were not' uncommon 
during the period covered by this volume. 
The most valuable feature of this history 
is that it takes one behind the exciting 
scenes of battle and shows with clarity the 
reasoning upon which the high levels of 
command based their decisions concerning 
policies, strategy, and tactics; a reasoning 
which on occasion rested on erroneous as- 
sumptions due to inaccurate Intelligence 
information. 

This volume deals with the period be- 
tween August 1942 and December 1943. 
Approximately half the narrative deals with 
the campaign in the Mediterranean area 
which resulted in the occupation of north- 
west Africa after six months (during which 
- bungling and reverses were only too fre- 
quent), the occupation of Sicily following a 
brilliant model operation lasting only thirty- 
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eight days (July 10-August 17, 1943), and 
the Italan campaign to the end of the 
year. The other half of the story tells of 
the futile campaign to end the submarine 
menace by destroying German U-boat bases 
in France, and of the planning for, and 
early implementation of, the combined 
bomber-offensive by which it was hoped 
to destroy the German Air Force and crip- 
ple German industry through daylight “pre- 
cision” bombing by the United States Air 
Forces and night area-bombing by the 
Royal Air Force. 

Although the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff clung to the hope of making the cross- 
channel invasion in the spring of 1943 and 
so regarded the Mediterranean venture un- 
favorably as an unfortunate diversion which 
would postpone the operation for a year, 
and the Air Force particularly resented it 
as hampering the bomber-offensive, it now 
appears that the policy was a wise one. 
Tke Mediterranean campaigns gave an op- 
portunity for much needed training in 
proper methods of using air power in close 
air-ground co-operation, in a comparatively 
brief time at relatively small expense. The 
diversion also afforded time for building up 
the strategic air forces in England and the 
requisite experience in using that strength 
effectively against Germany. Quite clearly, 
the invasion of Normandy could not have 
succeeded before 1944, Before that could 
hope to succeed, it was necessary to gain 
the complete mastery-over the German Air 
Force, and the long time that required 
greatly puzzled the American Command at 
the time, but is now explained by informa- 
tion culled from papers of the German Air 
Ministry which show that even the care- 
fully evaluated reports of Intelligence re- 
garding the German losses in the air were 
grossly exaggerated. A typical case is the 
great raid over Schweinfurt (October 14, 
1943) when the German aircraft destroyed 
was estimated at 186 but was actually only 
38. 

The only adverse criticism that can be 
leveled at this volume is that it is too 
wordy and at times clumsily written from 
the standpoint of English. This is particu- 
larly true of Sections II and IV. 

Lr. CoL. ArTHUR P. Warts, USAFR 
_ University of Pennsylvania 
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Bestor, ARTHUR EUGENE, Jr. Backwoods 
Utopias. The Sectarian and Owentte 
Phases of Communitarian Socialism in 
America: 1663-1829. Pp. xi, 288. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1950, $3.50. i 
The author of this painstaking study is 

associate professor of history at the Uni- 

versity of Ilinois. The work is an out- 
growth of a doctoral dissertation on the 

Fourierist movement presented at Yale 

University in 1938, to which was awarded 

the John Addison Porter prize. 

Professor Bestor’s main interest les in 
what he terms the communitarian aspect 
of the social movements that he designates 
in his title as “backwoods utopias.” The 
reviewer questions somewhat this choice of 
title, since in the preface the term “uto- 
pian” is rejected in favor of “communi- 
tarian” as indicative of the most essential 
characteristic of these experiments. 

The main thesis presented is that the 
motivation of “the co-operative and com- 
munistic colonies” established in America 
from the later seventeenth century on was 
reformist in the large sense rather than 
more narrowly economic. Their common 
denominator—their “communitarian” char- 
acter—lay in “the idea of employing the 
small experimental community as a lever 
to exert upon society the force necessary 
to produce reform and change. The ends 
might differ, with economic, religious, ethi- 
cal, and educational purposes mirgled in 
varying proportions. But the means were 
uniform, consistent, and well defined.” 
Communitarianism is contrasted with three 
alternative methods: the individualistic, the 
revolutionary, and the gradualistic. Among 
the purposes behind the communitarian 
movement in the New World, the author 
finds the religious to be the original moti- 
vation. Only in 1825, when Robert Owen 
established New Harmony in Indiana, did 
communitarianism in America become an 
independent system of social thought. 

An exhaustive picture is painted of the 
communitarian settlements m America, in- 
cluding the Owenite experiment and its re- 


percussions to 1829. Despite the Owenite . 


failures, sectarian communitarianism per- 
sisted among the Shakers, the Rappites, 
and some other groups. 


The nonreligious. 
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legacy of Owenism, moreover, was to be 
seen “in education, in the labor movement, 
[and] in free thought.” Between 1840 
and the Civil War, secular communitarian- 
ism was to revive in the United States un- 
der Fourier’s influence, a revival to be 
dealt with in a promised later volume. 
This study is essentially, in the author’s 
words, “a study of history.” As such, it 
is a veritable mine of information concern- 
ing the development of religious communi- 
ties in the New World tò 1830. Its his- 
torical and analytical character is main- 
tained throughout. An interpretation of 
the long-term significance of the communi- 
tarian movement in American history is 
not attempted. Some such attempt at in- 
terpretation and synthesis, to supplement 
the wealth of detail here presented, and to 
serve to tie it together and place it in per- 
spective, would, it is suggested, have en- 
hanced the usefulness of the book for the 
more general reader. One finds oneself at 
times seeking a path among the trees. The 
annotation and the index are admirable, as 
are also the appendix, which consists of a 
check lst of communitarian experiments 
initiated in the United States before 1860, 
and the bibliographical essay at the end. 
ELLEN DEBORAH ELLIS 
Mount Holyoke College 


LamLer, Harry W. The Road Ahead 
Pp. 87. New York: Three Arrows Press, 
1950. $100 cloth, 50 cts. paper. 


This little book, by the Executive Di- 
rector of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, is an explanation of capitalism 
and socialism. Designed primarily for 
young people, it is simple in style and clear 
and logical in presentation. The evolution 
of the present economic order is traced 
from serfcom and feudalism to the wage 
system. Numerous facts and figures are 
included to indicate the monopolistic char- 
acter of the present stage of capitalism. 

Capitalism, although admittedly better 
than feudalism, has failed, according to Dr. 
Laidler, to abolish poverty, unemployment, 
insecurity, waste, class warfare, and inter- 
national warfare. But the old order is 
changing, Dr. Laidler believes. Thus this 
book is designed to encourage the young 
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men and young women in the world to- 
day to direct these changes to a new so- 
cial order in which the basic industries 
will be publicly and co-operatively owned 
and democratically managed. The author 
seems certain that this new order will 
come, and wien it does come, “plenty will 
replace poverty; mutual aid will replace 
ruthless exploitation of man by man; the 
Golden Rule will supplant the Rule of 
Gold, and freedom, equality oI opportunity, 
justice, and brotherhood will become the 
heritage of all.” 

Unfortunately, Dr. Laidier does not warn 
against the possibilities that the “new or- 
der” may be communist or fascist. More- 
over, in view of the great confusion in the 
public mind, particularly about the con- 
trasts between democratic socialism and 
Soviet communism, some discussion of 
- ideological differences would have increased 
the value of the boox. 

E. ALLEN HELMS 

Ohio State University 


Weincast, Davo ELLIOTT. Walter Lipp- 
mann: A Study in Personal Journalism. 
Pp. xx, 155. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1949. $3.00. 


David Weingast’s book offers an analy- 
sis of a journalistic phenomenon. The 
phenomenon, Walter Lippmann, occupies a 
uniquely influential and prestigious position 
in American journalism. His opinions, 
while read by fewer than are opinions of 
Winchell, Pearson or Pegler, probably carry 
more weight in high places than those of 
any other single writer. 

Weingast’s little volume seeks the rea- 
sons. In a brief, first chapter, he looks for 
the reasons in Lippmann’s life. This chap- 
ter tells of Lippmann’s well-to-do origin, 
his days at Hervard, his early experiences 
with Lincoln Steffens, and his invaluable 
association during World War I with Wcod- 
row Wilson, Newton Baker, Colonel House, 
and others. Then it pictures his years as 
editor of the New York World and his un- 
dertaking of the column, “Today and To- 
morrow.” 

The rest of the book seeks the explana- 
tion of Lippmann’s acclaim in his views 
and his techniques as a columnist. Cer- 
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tainly Mr. Weingast makes clear that the 
Lippmann vogue is not founded, as is the 
popularity of many contemporaries, on the 
exaggeration of the trivial, the exposure of 
the personal, or the overemphasis of the 
transitory. Nor has Lippmann sought at- 
tention as a missionary seeking converts. 
He has persistently striven to interpret, 
and to interpret only major national and 
international developments. 

Nor has Lippmann bid for readers by 
riding the popular waves Mr. Weingast 
accuses him of being a perfectionist who 
usually agrees as to objective, but finds 
fault with the means. He embraced the 
New Deal in theory, but found fault in 
turn with the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, the Wagner Labor Act, the So- 
cial Security Act, and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. Some columnists 
rode the wave of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
popularity; Lippmann doubted Roosevelt’s 
capacity to be President, then applauded 
his early moves as President, and later 
turned to Landon in 1936. 

Other columnists have bid for readers 
by implying that they possessed a privy 
knowledge which enabled them to foresee 
the future. Lippmann has “been content 
to base his observations and theories on 
day-to-day development.” Yet his record 
is not unsullied. In 1934 he pronounced 
the now well-preserved craft unions “dead.” 
In 1936 he forecast prematurely the demise 
of the New Deal. In 1939 he opined that 
Roosevelt would renounce a third term. 
Yet the few predictions on which he has 
erred, only show how much more vulner- 
able are his contemporaries who less often 
withstand the temptation to entertain and 
titillate their audiences with crystal-ball 
gazing. 

The secret of this journalistic phenome- 
non, Mr. Weingast concludes, is found in 
Walter Lippmann’s unusual intellect, his 
unmatched experience in world affairs, and 
his thorough, scholarly approach to his 
daily stint. That he is read, even if by 
only a small literate proportion of the sub- 
scribers to the papers in which “Today and 


. Tomorrow” appears, is reassuring. When 


so much that passes as journalism is no 
more than shabby prose, sensation monger- 
ing, or cheap gossip, Lippmann’s thought- 


ful, well-written observations deserve an 
ever greater audience than they receive. 
JOEN J. Corson 
The Washington Post 


EMERY, Epwin. History of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. Pp. 
vii, 263. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1950. $3.50. 


University presses offer as one of the 
excuses for their existence the fact that 
they publish scholarly works which com- 
mercial publishers avoid. This is all to the 
good; but no good is done when a univer- 
sity press—in this mstance The University 
of Minnesota Press—then tries to compete 
in the popular field by describing e book 
such as Edwin Emery’s as “the dramatic 
story of the association that for 63 years 
has held a position of major importance in 
the development of our free press. For 
the first time the full story of the activities 
of this influential daily newspaper trade 
association is told by a scholar who was 
given access to the association’s files of 
publications.” Such tactics by a univer- 
sity press put it in the same class with the 
cinema, which indulges in “stupendous” 
and “colossal” publicity fanfare. Further, 
they do a serious disservice to the author, 
for in this case Mr. Emery has not written 
a dramatic story, neither has he told the 
full story. What is more important, these 
were not his purposes. What he proposed 
to do and what he has done is to write a 
serious, factual, and useful history of one 
of the great trade associations. 

In a world of slanted writing, the neu- 
trality of this book is refreshing. © Fair 
dealers will find solace in the description of 
the Open Shop Department of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. But 
there is also balm for others. Critics of 
the American press have long used as one 
of their weapons the newsprint monopoly 
investigations which revealed tie-ups be- 
tween paper and power companies and 
some newspapers. The facts in this book 
indicate that the original objections to the 
situation were raised by newspapers; and 
only later did the late Senator George Nor- 
ris add to his laurels through investigation 
of the tie-ups. 
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My one small complaint is that the au- 
thor evidenced a scholarly timidity in com- 
menting upon the evidence. Thus, for in- 
stance, he cites the 1936 ANPA statement 
that “a publisher who agreed to a guild 
shop thereby destroyed or restricted free- 
dom of the press.” He then adds that this 
brought “an outraged protest from J. David 
Stern [publisher of the late Philadelphia 
Record] ... [who] . . . resented the im- 
plication that he had tossed away his free- 
dom of the press by agreeing to a guild 
shop... .” Yet in another place Emery 
writes that Stern “liquidated his PAsladel- 
phia Record rather than submit to what he 
called the unfair wage demands by the 
guild.” Emery makes no attempt to recon- 
cile or comment upon these two statements, 
but perhaps they speak for themselves. 

As a whole, the book is a good, solid 
piece of research work, worthy of a place 
on the reference shelves of anyone inter- 
ested in the American press; but, definitely, 
it is not “dramatic.” 

W. C. CLARK 

Syracuse University 


COMMISSION FOR REORGANIZATION, Gov- 
ERNMENT OF PuERTO Rico. Report on 
the Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government of Puerto 
Rico. Pp. 179. San Juan, 1949. No 
price. 


This report of the Commission for Re- 
organization to the Governor of Puerto 
Rico is one of numerous reorganization 
studies following in the wake of the report 
of the Hoover Commission. James H. 
Rowe, Jr., a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission, served as chairman. Louis Brown- 
low, chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Administrative Management of the 
thirties, and five Puerto Ricans completed 
the seven-member commission. The Com- 
mission was aided by a staff headed by 
Arnold -Mules of the United States Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The Commission was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Luis Mufos Marin under authority 
of the Puerto Rican Reorganization Act of 
1949, which also authorized the Governor 
to present reorganization plans to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, which become effective un- 
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less disapproved by that body This study 
was made at an auspicious time, immedi- 
ately after the first elected Governor of 
Puerto Rico took office, when the legisla- 
ture was in a mood to entrust authority to 
the chief executive which it had never been 
willing to give to an appointive governor. 

As might have been expected because of 
its leadership, the Commission has applied 
to the Puerto Rico situation the standards 
of reorganization developed by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee and tke Hoover Com- 
mission. It emphasizes the necessity of 
equipping the chief executive with authority 
adequate to match his responsibility, and 
of providing him with sufficient staff. Sub- 
ordinates of the chief executive are to be 
accountable to him, with lines of authority 
clearly fixed. Operating units in the ex- 
ecutive branch are to be grouped by ma- 
jor purpose into a manageable number of 
agencies. Reorganization is recognized as 
a continuing problem which should receive 
constant attention. The recommendations 
resulting from application of these stand- 
ards are designed to meet the objective set 
for the Commission of finding for the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico “better methods for, the 
more efficient and economical performance 
of the things they wish their government 
to do for them.” | 

The proposed reorganization would re- 
duce to twenty-three the number of agen- 
cies reporting directly to the Governor, by 
abolition or ccnsolidation of the sixty-odd 
existing agencies. Several boards or com- 
missions would be replaced by single off- 
cials. Most of the pubkec corporations, 
which are of major importance in Puerto 
Rican administration, would be kept, but 
they would be made more responsive to 
the Governor, their work would be better 
co-ordinated with the operations of other 
agencies, more information would be made 
available as to their finances and programs, 
and their internal management would be 
umproved. An Administrative Management 
Division would be set up ir. the Bureau of 
the Budget to assist the Governor in deal- 
ings with problems of executive organiza- 
tion as they arise. 

This report is a solid con:ribution to the 
growing literature on reorganization issues 
in particular jurisdictions. Moreover, the 
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prospects are good for actual acceptance of 
most of its recommendations. 
FERREL HEADY 
University of Michigan 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


TAYLOR, ALBION GuritForp. Labor Prob- 
lems and Labor Law. Revised ed. Pp. 
xiv, 608. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 
No price. 

This is a revised edition of Dr. A. G. 
Taylor’s well-known labor-problems text- 
book first published in 1938. While thor- 
oughly revised from the factual standpoint, 
the book remains basically unchanged in 
approach and content. Professor Taylor 
believes that “the problems arising in labor- 
management relations ere so constantly af- 
fected by legal principles, legal traditions, 
and legal habits of thought that they can 
be satisfactorily studied only through an 
analysis of those laws and their interpreta- 
tion by the courts” (p. vii). The author’s 
approach to labor problems is Basically one 
of showing their social evolution as it has 
been reflected in common and: statutory 
law. This is done very well. 

But the setting of such an objective is 
likely to displease the economist, who be- 
lieves that economics as well as law and 
social history can contribute something to 
the understanding of labor problems. Pro- 
fessor Taylor, it seems. has no confidence 
that wage theory can illuminate labor prob- 
lems, for although he devotes a chapter to 
wage theory, it is chiefly a chapter on the 
evolution of the -theory, and the theory 
itself is viewed principally as intellectual 
justification for the prejudices of particular 
eras. ‘That economic theory may be used 
to evaluate legislation as a means for car- 
rying out society’s changing goals is en- 
tirely ignored. 

However, the economist who is bothered 
by the lack of economic analysis is free, of 
course, to provide this in class. Labor 
problems are probably better understood 
through the author’s evolutionary approach 
than through economic analysis alone. Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s work does point up the vital 
matter of social evolution. At the same 
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time it provides a great deal of basic 
factual material that cannot be well pre- 
sented orally, and furnishes a well-rounded 
outline of practically all the topics that 
ere usually considered in Jabor-problems 
courses. 
A. MorGNER 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 


3Loom, Gorpon F., and HERBERT R. 
Norturup. Economics of Labor and 
Industrial Relations. Pp. x, 749. Phila- 
delphia: Blakiston Co., 1950. $5.00. 


This volume is an attempt to integrate 
aconomic analysis and the problems of in- 
dustrial relations for both the beginning 
and the advanced student of labor eco- 
nomics. Ft is, therefore, primarily in- 
tended for use as a text, and the subject 
matter is systematically organized to this 
end. 

The scope of the treatment indicates 
clearly the usability of the volume for 
class purposes. Part I is devoted to an 
orientation in the importance and essential 
characteristics of the problems of labor re- 
* lations and the function of labor economics 
in the analysis of these problems. Part I 
comprises a historical sketch of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, and an examination 
of basic labor statistics as they affect the 
study of fundamental problems. In Part 
IIT there is a discussion of the value and 
purposes of unionism, the elementary pro- 
cedures of collective bargaining, industrial 
jurisprudence, wage determination, and 
union institutionalism. 

These earlier parts of the descriptive 
and historical analysis are to assist the be- 
ginning student; they are a framework of 
intellectual reference. Part IV, which deals 
with the economic theory of labor, makes 
use of the tools of economic analysis in a 
critical examination of a wide range of 
fundamental problems of labor relations. 
This discussion is designed to meet the 
needs of the more advanced student, but 
the beginning student is expected to bene- 
fit from it. Parts V and VI cover social 
security, collective bargaining legislation, 
and the future of national labor policy. 

Labor problems are viewed by the au- 
thors as the “center of gravity” of the so- 
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cial sciences, and a manifestation of free- 
dom of choice in economic activity. Such 
problems are seen as phenomena that 
emerge from voluntary employer-employee 
relations in a free labor market, hence can 
appear only in a democratic society. Free- 
dom of choice obviously does not exist in 
totalitarian economies. Labor economics is 
assigned the function of discovering endur- 
ing principles and Jaws underlying eco- 
nomic relationships; solution of labor prob- 
lems can come only when and if these 
principles and laws are applied. It is for 
this reason that economic analysis must be 
used in the treatment of the problem phe- 
nomena of the labor market and the whole 
range of wage-cost-price relationships. 

It is not easy to appraise so comprehen- 
sive a study as this book attempts. It is 
written with meticulous care and in a clear, 
interesting style. The chapters on labor 
economics reflect admirable scientific ob- 
jectivity. The analysis of wage theory and 
determination rests squarely on a complete, 
though not uncritical, acceptance of the 
marginal revenue productivity concept. The 
point of view here, as throughout the book, 
is conservative, but it is a reasoned, con- 
structive conservatism which even liberal 
economic theorists will acknowledge is sin- 
cere. The discussion throughout is pro- 
vocative, which should make the book a 
welcome addition to the imposing list of 
texts in the field of labor economics. 

GORDON S. WATKINS 

University of California 


Hoover, GLENN (Ed.). Twentieth Cen- 
tury Economic Thought. Pp. xii, 819. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
$12.00. 


Professor Glenn Hoover of Mills College 


‘in California, having commissioned nine- 


teen fellow economists to write articles on 
their specialties, has published these in the 
form of an attractively produced book. 
The volume is addressed to “the more in- 
formed general readers,” but there is no 
doubt that a collection of articles such as 
this will be highly useful in many college 
courses as text or supplementary reading 
material. 

Several of the articles offer elaborations 
of Keynesian economics. This may allay 
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in some measure the disappointment of 
those users of the book who, attracted 
by its title, look for full-fledged expositions 
of other recent contributions to economic 
theory proper. The great majority of the 
articles are deyoted to discussions of con- 
crete economic problems. Five essays deal 
with different aspects of foreign economic 
relations, four with labor problems, four 
with economic stability in the broad sense 
of this term, two with government control 
of prices, two with monopoly and competi- 
tion, and one each with population, social 
security, and taxation. A bibliography is 
appended to each chapter. 

As the editor states in his brief preface, 
he has not “edited” or otherwise integrated 
the various contributions, and each of 
these stands indeed on its own feet. This 
does not facilitate matters for the uniniti- 
ated reader, who, instead of being guided 
by a progressive development of systemati- 
cally arranged thought, is invited to “read 
down the list of chapter titles, and when 
he finds something of interest he can dive 
into it.” The order of the chapters is con- 
trolled by the first letter of each contribu- 
tor’s name. 

Most of the articles are written by 
distinguished authorities, and many make 
interesting reading. Quite a number will 
appeal not only to the general reader but 
to advanced students as well. A fifty-page 
article by Benjamin Higgins on “The Mod- 
em Theory of Economic Fluctuations” is 
one of the best, if not the best, of the post- 
Keynesian versions of the “new econom- 
ics” which as yet have come to the re- 
viewer’s attention. It should be required 
reading in many college courses. Frank 
Knight’s article, of approximately equal 
length, on “The Determination of Just 


Wages,” offering much more than the title 


intimates, contains a broadly conceived and 
brilliantly written statement of the con- 
servative point of view. 

It is the high standard set by these and 
similar contribctions that accounts for the 
lasting value af the-book under review. 
When a second edition becomes necessary, 
it may be worth while to eliminate those 
features which are responsible jor the vol- 
ume’s present resemblance to a random 
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collection of high-class periodical articles. 
The book could greatly gain in usefulness 
if the editor would reconsider his decision 
against a systematic arrangement of the 
chapters facilitating the progressive study 
of the matters included in the book. The 
quality of his own article on international 
economic policies makes it appear likely 
that the book could be further substantially 
improved if the editor were to make an at- 
tempt at integrating the various contribu- 
tions by synthesizing them in a full-length, 
introductory chapter. 
HENRY WM. SPIEGEL 
Catholic University of America 


ANDERSON, BENJAMIN M. Economics and 
The Public Welfare. Pp. xiv, 602. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1949. $6.00. 
This book is primarily a financial his- 

tory of the years 1913—46, although, as the 

title suggests, it covers a wider range. 
several chapters are devoted to foreign 


` financial developments and to political 


changes that affected our financial condi- 
tions. From 1920 to 1939 the author was 
economist for the Chase National Bank in 
New York and wrote the often brilliant 
Economic Bulletins published by that 
bank. He has drawn extensively on them 
in writing this book. As a Chase Bank offi- 
cer he had a “front seat” at numerous 
events of national and international mo- 
ment and he knew personally many politi- 
cal and financial leaders. The book thus 
has an autobiographical and journalistic 
tone too. > 
Professor Anderson had definite opinions 
on the causes of various crises, 'on the va- 
lidity of certain economic theories, and on 
the reasons for some of the world’s ills. 
He backs these vigorously with logic, his- 
tory, personal anecdotes, and statistics. 
For example, he says that the New Deal 
really commenced about 1924 (p. 115) 
when we started using open market opera- 
tions to create credit and help several Eu- 
ropean nations return to a gold standard. 
This was our first significant resistance to 
forces that might bring our economy to- 
wards an economic equilibrium (pp. 220- 
21). Such resistance, Professor Anderson 
contends repeatedly, is the cause of many 
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of our economic ills. The 1924 and 1927 
open market buying operations created 
large bank reserves and set in motion the 
speculative forces culminating in the 1929 
debacle (pp. 128, 136). Incidentally, one 
of the leading causes of trusts, he believes, 
is easy credit and boom conditions which 
make combinations more desirable and 
easier to achieve. Two great booms coin- 
cided with chief periods of trust formation 
—~1898-1903'and 1927-29 (pp. 497, 503). 
Any chances of early recovery from the 
1929 panic were dashed by the enactment 
in 1930 of the Smoot-Hawley tariff (pp. 
224,270). The strict rules governing mar- 
gins and short sales in the 1930’s made the 
stock market dangerously thin at times; 
the greatest single decline took place under 
the New Deal in 1937, not in 1929 (pp. 
438, 454-55). Our modern low interest 
vate pattern was the result of our excess 
reserves of the early 1930’s (p. 412), and 
was preserved by still greater excess re- 
serves; it was not caused by the imple- 
mentation of Keynesian theories. The 
panic of 1937 was caused by large-scale 
strikes leading to wage and price increases 
which businessmen interpreted as likely to 
reduce profits (pp. 44446). American unit 
banking is not inferior to branch banking 
(Chap. 44). 

The book bristles with provocative chal- 
lenges and interpretations, nearly always 
well supported. Beneath them all there 
runs the thesis of equilibrium economics 
(pp. 59, 301, 407 n.). The New Deal, the 
author cites figures to show, failed to solve 
the unemployment problem and slowed 


down capital growth. He concludes that ‘ 


such government planning “robbed us of 
production we might have had and the con- 
sumption which we might have enjoyed 
had we had the old flexible, unregulated 
economy” (p. 494). As for Keynesian 
economics, he makes no concessions to it, 
and says that it offers us no help (p. 407). 
Repeatedly he criticizes the “oversaving” 
thesis (pp. 382, 385-87). He devotes an 
entire chapter to showing that Keynesian 
economists achieve plausible theories only 
by altering the meaning of their terms 
whenever they run into a logical impasse 
(Chap. 60). It is one of the most effec- 
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tive criticisms of Keynesian economics in 
print. 

Some of the book’s faults might have 
been eradicated had the author lived to see 
the book through the press. Probably he 
would have prepared a fuller index, too. 
But his basic philosophies would not have 
altered. His refrain that men and nations 
(chiefly those he disliked) formerly were 
more honorable than they became in the 
last generation is not convincing. In this 
connection no mention is made of the 
hardly honorable part played by the Chase 
Bank president in the 1929 debacle. The 
author’s favorite illustration of faltering 
codes of honor is the story that Dr. Vis- 
sering, head of the Netherlands Bank, tele- 
phoned Montagu Norman of the Bank of 
England in September 1931 to inquire 
whether it was still safe to hold sterling, 
and was assured unqualifiedly that it was 
(p. 246). England shortly devalued, and 
the Netherlands Bank lost heavily as a re- 
sult. The question may be asked, To whom 
did Norman owe his loyalty? Should he 
favor Vissering’s Bank? Also, if there is 
ever a hint that devaluation is being con- 
sidered, devaluation virtually becomes in- 
evitable. This is no excuse, but possibly 
Norman was also personally piqued at 
Vissering. In late 1924 the Union of South 
Africa invited Vissering and E. W. Kem- 
merer of Princeton to advise it on the de- 
sirability of returning to the gold standard. 
The two men went via England, saw Nor- 
man, and were urged by him to advise 
against gold. But they advised South Af- 
rica to return to gold, she did, and this 
may well have been one factor in bringing 
England herself to gold sooner than she 
was ready. At least Norman was plainly 
annoyed, and refused to see the two men 
on their return via London in 1925. I 
have recently checked this in my father’s 
diary. 

There runs throughout Professor Ander- 
son’s book the view that economic condi- 
tions had not changed, therefore methods 
should not. He seems at times more in- 
clined to condemn changes than to seek 
the reasons why they were demanded or 
effected. Yet despite some -faults, the 
book is one whose stature will undoubtedly 
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grow in years to come. It is one of the 
most effective critiques of the theories back 
of modern governmental economic policies 
that this reviewer knows. It should be re- 
quired reading for all who advocate more 
planning. 
Donatp L. KEMMERER 
University of Illinois 


Morpuy, HexrY C. The National Debt in 
War and Transition. Pp. ix, 295. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 


$3.50. 


This volume, by one of the men who 
played a major part in planning the firanc- 
ing of the Second World War, serves a va- 
riety of useful purposes. In the first place, 
it is in substantial measure a financial his- 
tory—one might almost say a factual 
chronology—-of many events which were 
of great contemporary consequence but 
which, without a recording of this type, 
are likely soon to be forgotten in the rush 
of events. Tae ideas that were discussed 
at high levels, the relationships of financial 
indexes at critical periods, the policy de- 
cisions taken, the procedural measures 
adopted, pass before the reader in care- 
fully articulated sequence. In the second 
place, the discussions of the issues faced 
in financing the greatest war this country 
has fought constitute a very informative 
recapitulation of the problems of war 
finance, problems that are, perhaps, too 
easily forgotten in the piping days of 
peace. Parts of these discussions have im- 
plications for general economic theory, 
such as the comparison of the relative 
merits of taxation and borrowing, and the 
treatment of “the inflationary gap.” More- 
over, the author does not neglect to point 
out differences in the manner in which 
many of these problems would present 
themselves should a condition of hostilities 
return in the near future, as compared with 
the way in which they appeared during the 
years 1939-45. Finally, the volume is an 
account by one who was there, and is, 
moreover, an account colored by reminis- 
cence and anecdote. In this respect it is 
illuminating in various instances, as in its 
explanation, of how the wartime pattern of 
interest rates came into being, and its dis- 
cussion of the differences of opinion that 
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from time to time divided the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve authorities. 

The volume is divided into four parts: 
The Prelude to War Finance, Setting the 
Pattern of War Finance, The Full Tide of 
War Finance, The Tide Recedes. In fill- 
ing in this framework Mr. Murphy sup- 
plies a wealth of detail. Some portions of 
thé account, indeed, appear delineated with 
almost too great refinement. For example, 
in the description of the manner in’ which 
the Defense Savings Staff was organized in 


1941 to sell savings bonds, space is taken 


to note that “California was treated 
throughout the program as two states— 
Northern and Southern” with a staff in 
each part. Expositions containing, such 
small particulars may be contrasted with 
more condensed discussions of matters 
seemingly of greater moment. ‘This re- 
viewer would have welcomed, for instance, 
a more extended analysis of the considera- 
tions surrounding the development of bank 
ineligible securities and the circumstances 
attendant on the excess borrowing of the 
last war loan. 

Finally, the volume has one other useful 
characteristic In a sense, it is an expres- 
sion of “the official view.” As sugh, it 
necessarily possesses great interest, even 
for those who are not willing to accept this 
view in its entirety. 

CHARLES C. ABBOTT 

Harvard University Graduate School 

of Business Administration `, 


CROWTHER, GEOFFREY. An Outline of 
Money. Revised ed. Pp. mii, 417. 
London:-Thomas Nelson and Sons; dis- 
tributed in U. S. by The Macmillan Co., 
1948. $2.50. 


This new and revised edition of Mr. 
Crowther’s book presents an up-to-date 
and fairly comprehensive treatment of the 
subject of money in compact form. The 
first half of the volume covers the nature 
of money, monetary aspects of banking, 
the value of money, the trade cycle, and 
monetary policy. The second half of the 
book is concerned almost exclusively with 
the international aspecis of money. 

Mr. Crowther is editor of The Economist 
(London), and the subject is accordingly 
treated from the English standpoint, al- 
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though it is designed to appeal to English 
and American readers alke. The book is 
clearly written and presents as simply as 
possible the outstanding features of an ex- 
cremely difficult and intricate problem. 

Factual errors are few and far between. 
In three different places (pp. 57, 180, and 
281) it is stated that the Federal Reserve 
banks are required to keep a reserve of 40 
per cent against Federal Reserve notes, 
whereas since June 12, 1945 the required 
reserve against such notes has been 25 per 
cent. Again, in referring to the collapse of 
the mark in 1923, it is stated (p. 312) that 
paper marks were exchanged for new gold 
reichsmarks at the ratio of one billion to 
one. This may be the correct English use 
of the word “bullion,” but, if so, is mis- 
leading to American readers, as the rate of 
exchange was one trillion to one. Finally, 
with reference to devaluation, it 1s stated 
that “the world’s gold reserves, even if 
they had remained the same in weight, 
would have increased very considerably in 
value” (pp. 288-89). The term “value” is 
misleading and should read “volume” or 
“number of units.” 

In dealing with the value of money, the 
author quite properly supports the quantity 
theory of money as a long-range theory 
while indicating its inadequacy as an ex- 
planation of short-term changes in the 
value of money. In considering the latter, 
the Keynesian approach, tempered by Rob- 
ertson, is followed and is very effectively 
presented. 

Two portions of the book, one a short 
paragraph and the other a long chapter, 
call for particular approbation. The for- 
mer reads as follows: “Until the last dec- 
ade or so, economists tended to concen- 
trate far too heavily on prices and to 
ascribe to them a causative influence 
stronger than they possess. Perhaps we 
are now tending to fall into the opposite 
mistake of permitting too much emphasis 
on fluctuations in employment. But prices 
and employment are both, in the most 
fundamental sense, symptoms rather than 
causes” (pp. 96-97). The latter, Chapter 
Ten on “International Equilibrium,” sixty- 
four pages in length, constitutes one of the 
best treatments of this highly important 
and complex topic that the reviewer has 
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seen in a long time. It alone should be 
worth the price of the book. 
FREDERICK A. BRADFORD 
Lehigh University 


BusscHau, W. J. ‘The Measure of Gold. 
Pp. xi, 164. Johannesburg: Central News 
Agency, Ltd., 1949. 12/6. 

“As I am engaged in a managerial ca- 
pacity in a mining finance house, and crit- 
ics may, therefore, regard me as a preju- 
diced witness, this fact must be recorded. 
It is likely that the consequences of the 
programme of action advocated would 
benefit gold mining investment. . . . Many 
persons with considerable investments in 
gold mining argue that the gold mining in- 
dustry would in the long run receive more 
benefit if the price of gold were unchanged 
and the costs came down in a world-wide 
deflation. This essay argues that a severe 
deflation would in a short period have - 
disastrous consequences for the world, and 
that the more practical and the more sen- 
sible step for reformers is an upward ad- 
justment in gold prices.” 

Dr. Busschau’s case is that because of 
the growth in incomes and credit (particu- 
larly long-term obligations), increases in 
gold prices are necessary in order to ob- 
tain that degree of banking liquidity which 
will ensure the maintenance throughout the 
world of high levels of income and em- 
ployment, and that failure to increase gold 
prices sufficiently and in time will lead, 
as did the similar failure after World War 
I, to a severe credit deflation with its in- 
evitable consequences of widespread un- 
employment and human misery. 

Dr. Busschau recommends. (1) An all- 
round increase in the official gold prices, 
including a substantial increase in the U. S. 
dollar price. (2) A general strengthening 
of the powers and functions of the interna- 
tional monetary institutions so that more 
control of credit conditions in the borrow- 
ers’ country can be exercised to ensure the 
new stabilization measures, since further 
credit inflation in the countries with weak 
reserve positions simply means another 
round of trouble. 

Dr. Busschau says that for political as 
well as economic reasons, the restoration 
of a convertible system of currencies with 
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multilateral trade is important to all coun- 
tries which comprise western civilization. 
He would have adjustments go far beyond 
those of September 1949. 

Many statistical data are given in sev- 
eral appendices. j i 
Harorn R. ENSLOW 
Albany, N. Y. 


BLOOMFIELD, ARTHUR I. Capital Imports 
and the American Balance of Payments 
1934-39. Pp. xvii, 340. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950. $6.00. 
This scholarly book analyzes the causes, 

characteristics, and effects of the massive 

capital movements to America from the 
devaluation of the dollar, eifective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934, to the outbreak of World 

War H in September 1939. It is based 

partly on the author’s doctoral dissertation, 

submitted in 1942, which covered America’s 
capital movements for the twelve years 

1929-40. This shorter period, the preface 

says, “represents a more integrated epi- 

sode” of inflow. 

Much of the treatise is devoted to the 
financial techniques associated with capital 
transfers+to forward and spot rates of 
foreign exchange, covered interest arbitrage, 
international stock market dealings, and in- 
ternational redemption and sinking fund 
payments. Gold movements and the finan- 
cial techniques associated with them natu- 
rally receive from Dr. Bloomfield about as 
much attention as those of capital. Chap- 
ters VI-VIII relate to operations of our 
Exchange Stabilization Fund, to steriliza- 
tion of gold imports, and to methods of 
controlling capital imports. 

The long final chapter, “Capital Imports 
and American Balance-of-Payments Adjust- 
ment,” is a summary of economic theoriz- 
ing about the causal relationships to be 
discerned or divined between balance-of- 
payments accounts. In any particular pe- 
riod, which account or accounts forced 
fluctuations in other accounts? also, which 
accounts fluctuated but passively? Did 
“gold follow the loan,” did trade, or did 
trade marginally “command” seeming ad- 
justments in other accounts? In my own 
glossary these various fluctuations have 
long been differentiated as “causal” and 
“passive.” Dr. Bloomfield uses the terms 
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“autonomous” and “induced’—more ele- 
gant, surely. He holds that throughout 
the years under review, the inflow of capi- 
tal was the autonomous, or the most nearly 
autonomous, influence in our balance of 
peyments. 

This treatise is a major feat of scholar- 
ship. It is the product of very prolonged 
labor, focused tenaciously then authorita- 
tively upon a vital phase and period of our 
financial relations with the outside world. 
It carries 14 charts, 16 tables, and a work- 
able index. Necessarily, its statistics are 
mostly from the Treasury Department’s 
weekly series from bankers and brokers. 
These have often been seriously misleading, 
but they did not obscure the central fact 
of those tidal waves of inflowing capital 
during the period selected. 

Footnotes make this valued study need- 
lessly hard to read. Averaging about two 
to the page, they aggregate thousands of 
words. ‘This fine-print wordage, on nu- 
merous pages, exceeds that of the text 
proper. Some of the puffer footnotes cite 
publications by whole bundles, though these 
are listed also in an appendix of 134% 
pages. An annoyance or danger to the 
reader is that others carry sound, substan- 
tive discussion not safely ignored, and 
hence more becoming to the top tier of 
comment. 

Ray Ovm HALL 

Washington, D. C. 


Horrman, G. Wricnt. Life Insurance at 
Work: A Study of the Beneficiary. Pp. 
v, 83. Hartford, Conn.: Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 1950. 
No price. 

This book, which happened to be pub- 
lished coincidentally with the taking of the 
national census, might suitably be called a 
census of beneficiaries; for this fine study 
is based upon personal interviews supple- 
mented by an analysis of the records of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. In 
spite of their being neither “as comprehen- 
sive nor a penetrating as might be desired,” 
the end results—presented by the author 
in a clear and convincing way—show defi- 
nitely how much has been achieved in 
meeting human needs through ordinary life 
insurance (group and industrial insurance 
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are not included), and how much remains 
to be done. 

Some of the major findings should be 
mentioned. It was found that following 
the’ death of the insured, the family in- 
come dropped greatly—63 per cent on an 
average. It is therefore not surprising that 
about 40 per cent of the beneficiaries were 
partly or wholly dependent. The insurance 
proceeds being in more than 50 per cent of 
all cases less than $8,500, it is also not 
surprising to find, among the lower income 
group families, that the earned income of 
beneficiaries and their dependents exceeded 
60 per cent of the total income. Despite a 
large drop in income, however, about half 
. the families “were able to make readjust- 
ments and to carry on reasonably well.” 
In the higher income groups, in contrast to 
the lower income groups, more insurance 
could often have been afforded. Here 
“present costs of ordinary forms of life in- 
surance frequently preclude the setting up 
of even a minimum program for depend- 
ents.” For these cases the author recom- 
mends term insurance, salary allotment, 
group insurance, and even social security. 

The individual case histories of payments 
to beneficiaries, which supplement the valu- 
able statistical chapters, are of special im- 
portance to the insurance salesman. In 
my opinion, the 84 pages of this remark- 
able publication contain more and better 
material on many life insurance problems 
than do a number of other books of sev- 
eral hundred pages. 

ALFRED MANES 

Bradley University 


BAUER, JOHN. Transforming Public Utility 
Regulation. Pp. xi, 367. New York: 
Harper & Bros, 1950. $5.00. 

Last year the author of the work under 
review wrote a book entitled Public Organi- 
zation of Electric Power, in which he advo- 
cated the elimination of our private elec- 
tric power systems and the substitution of 
comprehensive and co-ordinated public sys- 
tems, Federal, state, and municipal. Just 
compensation would of course be padid for 
the properties. 

The approach in Transforming Public 
Utility Regulation is quite different. Here 
the author assumes the existence of private 
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enterprise in the public utility field, and 
indicates the changes that must be made 
in utility organization and public regula- 
tion if we expect to stave off public owner- 
ship. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I deals with past and present regula- 
tion and the reasons for its failure to safe- 
guard the public welfare. The explanation 
of the failure is found in the absence of ap- 
propriate standards and procedures and in 
indefiniteness as to the rights of the parties. 
The regulatcry process, which should be es- 
sentially administrative, has become en- 
tangled in quasi-judicial proceedings, in 
which the commissions act primarily as 
courts, instead of as agencies active to pro- 
tect the rights of the consumers and the 
investors. 

Part IT explains at some length how the 
regulatory process can be transformed into 
a definite ard workable system, capable of 
exact administration. The principal steps 
to be taken to secure precision and ad- 
ministrability have to do with the rate 
base (i.e., the amount on which the in- 
vestors are entitled to earn a return), de- 
preciation, and the fair rate of return. The 
fair rate of return applied to the depreci- 
ated rate base gives, of course, the fair re- 
turn, out of which the utility meets its in- 
terest and dividend requirements. Here an 
important modification of prevailing prac- 
tice is proposed. The author would con- 
vert common stock, which now receives 
varying rates of dividend, depending on 
earnings, and so forth, into a security bear- 
ing a specified and limited return, similar 
to interest on bonds and dividends on pre- 
ferred stock. The program of exact regula- 
tion would naturally require readjustments 
in capitalization. 

This book was written largely for “public 
officials who have primary responsibility for 
formulating and administering policies in 
regard to public interest.” As the author 
is very well informed through some thirty 
years of close professional contact with the 
problem of regulation, his book is highly 
recommended, even though we know in ad- 
vance that he does not expect that the de- 
sired transformation of public utility regu- 
lation will be effected. ELIOT JONES 

Stanford University 
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HERRING, Harriet L. Passing of the Mill 
Village. Pp. vii, 137. Chapel Hill: Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1949. 


$3.00. 


This is another excellent regional study 
produced at the University of North Caro- 
lina. The textile mill village is not peculiar 
to the South, but for geographic and other 
reasons, it has persisted in the South long 
after disappearing elsewhere. In its origin 
it was natural, inevitable, and even desir- 
able. The mills were located at convenient 
power sites where no adequate local labor 
supply was available, hence workers were 
brought in from considerable distances. 
These workers were usually poor farmers 
who had neither money to build homes nor 
the habit of home ownership. The mills, 
of necessity, provided homes for them. 
Though the homes were small and primi- 
tive when judged by modern standards, 
they were usually better than the ones to 
which the workers had been accustomed. 
In general, the rents charged were reason- 
able, or even below cost. The mill com- 
panies provided schools and a modicum of 
social services and contributed materially 
to the rising standard of living of the work- 
ers. In time, however, the village became 
both unnecessary and undesirable. 

With the growth of other industries, and 
hence of the population around mill vil- 
lages, some housing not furnished by the 
mill became available to the workers. The 
development of the automobile made it 
possible for workers from farms and vil- 
lages many miles away to commute back 
and forth, and these workers sometimes 
complained that they were not as well 
treated as those who lived in company 
houses. The villages were usually not in- 
corporated and had no local self-govern- 
mènt. Schools and other public services 
were controlled directly by the mills. The 
workers were subject to a Cegree of pa- 
ternalistic control which gave rise to the 
cry of “feudalism.” ‘The fac: that houses 
were provided at a low rental furnished an 
excuse for low wages. Finally, after ex- 
periencing the advantages associated with 
urban life, the workers began to long for 
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still better homes and for the security and 
independence associated with home owner- 
ship. Some companies realized that operat- 
ing extensive real estate holdings compli- 
cated their problems of management, and 
they frequently found themselves with 
heavy investments in housing that were 
needed for modernizing or expanding their 
factories. 

The movement to sell the mill villages 
began in the middle 1930's, gained mo- 
mentum up to 1940, ceased altogether dur- 
ing the war, but was resumed immediately 
after the war. Only a minority of the vil- 
lages have thus far been sold, and there is 
still some difference of opinion among both 
owners and workers as to the desirability . 
of selling; but, but in the belief of the 
author, the village is a passing institution, 
and the growth of home ownership among 
the workers will result in a more stable 
economy, improved public services, and a 
higher level of citizenship. 

ROGER V. SHUMATE 

University of Nebraska 


BENSON, ADOLPH B., and NABoTH HEDIN. 
Americans From Sweden. Pp. 448. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950. 
$5.00. 


In the rapidly growing body of literature | 
on distinct population groups in the United 
States and their “inter-group relations,” 
this volume will be entitled to a very high 
place. It is not primarily a history of 
Swedish immigration, though the first part 
(175 pages) deals with that subject under 
the heading “Historical Background.” It | 
is rather an account of what Americans 
from Sweden have accomplished in this 
country, how they have contributed to 
the evolution of American culture, both 
through the institutions they have founded 
here and as individual participants in what 
the authors call (in Part 4) “American 
Activities.” 

Roy V. Peel, in Our Ractal and National 
Minorities (edited by Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph S. Roucek, 1937), wrote that 
“the problem of determining the exact role 
played by Swedish immigration in the de- 
velopment of American national character 
is a difficult one because of the paradoxical 
attitude which Swedes display toward their 
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adopted home.” It is to this difficult prob- 
lem that Benson and Hedin have addressed 
themselves. They have presented a treas- 
‘re house of information in a logical and 
orderly way, so that the facts inform the 
reader far better than does any other single 
volume. Yet, except where the Swedish 
element in the American population oper- 
ates through institutions, such as organized 
church bodies and denominational educa- 
tion, it still remains impossible to distin- 
guish the Swedish stream from the other 
cultural streams that have joined to form 
American culture. The bearers of any cul- 
ture are human beings, not rigid or finally 
developed lke a piece of lumber, but re- 
sponsive to every other cultural element 
they have encountered in America, as well 
as to the transforming economic and social 
environment here and the strong Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. Hence it is impossible to 
conclude that the particular designs of 
Swedish-American architects were charac- 
teristically Swedish and therefore a distinc- 
tive Swedish contribution to architecture 
in America. Of this the authors are well 
aware. They are content to assemble the 
facts and state them clearly, by which 
straightforward method they achieve a 
powerful effect. The reader is left with 
the conviction that Americans from Sweden 
have made more than an average contribu- 
tion to American life, not only in what 
they have brought with them and continue 
to draw from Sweden, but in the very 
adaptability that has made them catalytic 
agents in the melting pot. 

The final chapter, where the authors de- 
scribe “The Character of Americans from 
Sweden,” is perhaps the least convincing, 
not because it is untrue, but because it 
conforms too well with the general opinion 
in America and because it seems a little 
too eagerly defensive of the Swedes. In 
the’ sociopolitical sphere, for instance, 
Swedes and other Scandinavians react as 
Americans in general do. When they are 
New Dealers, they are so for good and 
common reasons, not because contemporary 
Sweden is liberal; when they are arch- 
reactionaries, they are just that, and not 
merely “making haste slowly.” This is 
probably what Carl Sandburg means in his 
otherwise deservedly complimentary fore- 
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word when he speaks of the last chapter 
as “the authors’ personal commentary and 
analysis, written out of wide and intimate 
knowledge, mentioning the negative and 
accentuating the positive.” 
Bryn J. Hovpe 
New School for Social Research 


Aperno, T. W., ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNS- 
WICK, DANIEL J. Levinson, and R. 
NeEvitt Sanrogo. The Authoritarian 
Personality. Pp. xxxiii, 990. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. $7.50 


BETTELHEIM, BrUNO, and Morris JANO- 
wirz. Dynamics of Prejudice. Pp. xv, 
227. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
$3.50, 


ACKERMAN, NaTHan’ W., and Marie 
Janona. Anti-Semitism and Emotional 
Disorder. Pp. xiv, 135. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. $2.50. 


Massinc, Pavut W. Rehearsal for De- 
struction. Pp. xviii, 341. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. $4.00. 


LOWENTHAL, Leo, and NORBERT GUTER- 
MAN. Prophets of Deceit. Pp. xvii, 164. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1949 $2.50. 


These are the first five volumes in Har- 
per’s “Studies in Prejudice” series, edited 
by Max Herkheimer and Samuel H. Flow- 
erman and sponsored by the American 
Jewish Committee. As the titles indicate, 
they deal largely with the psychological 
aspects of the problem of prejudice, par- 
ticularly anti-Semitism. We are told that 
others will follow, dealing with the prob- 
lems of grcup pressures and social dynam- 
ics. Although all these books are scientific 
and scholarly in the best sense, the aim of 
the long-time program is to devise means 
to eradicate intergroup prejudice, which is, 
in its extreme manifestations, a social: pa- 
thology on a footing with war and major 
economic depression, and is furthermore 
causally conected with them. It is a sad 
and ironic commentary on contemporary 
culture that just as it takes national wars 
to accelerate the accumulation of physical 
and medical knowledge, it took Hitler’s 
“war” on the Jews to stimulate what I be- 
lieve to be the first really major scientific 
attack on the problem of intergroup hos- 
tility and prejudice Certainly the material 
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gathered in these volumes may well help 
eventually to eradicate the social cancer 
of anti-Semitism; and so the American 
Jewish Committee will have spent its 
money wisely. Even in the immediate 
present, the publication of this series repre- 
sents what may perhaps be an epoch-mak- 
ing event in social science. 

Let me justify such broad commenda- 
tion. In the first place, the program deals 
with a real problem, in urgent need of 
solution; and I have long felt that aca- 
demic social science must move in this di- 
rection in order to justify its existence. 
In the second place, the research is truly 
interdisciplinary—a condition set up with 
increasing frequency as a goal by social 
scientists, but as yet rarely arrived at. In 
this research, specialists with national repu- 
tations in the fields of clinical psychology, 
social psychology, psychiatry, psychoanaly- 
sis, sociology, political science, economics, 
and even social philosophy have tackled a 
central problem and have really acted like 
a team. This is particularly true of the 
authors of The Authoritarian Personality. 
In the third place, nearly every available 
methodological tool (attitudinal question- 
naires with refined statistical analysis, psy- 
chiatrically oriented interviews, most of the 
standard projective techniques and actually 
several specifically developed ones, docu- 
ment analysis, and histography) has been 
applied to a large and fairly representative 
population of white Gentile Americans. 
(In some of the specialized studies, Jews 
and Negroes also participated.) Fourth, 
the vastly important discoveries of Freud 
receive proper acknowledgment, and also a 
reasonable application to the field of ex- 
tremist political attitudes which will make 
the informed reader bow again to Freud’s 
greatness. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, the series gives us new insights 
into prejudice (and also political, religious, 
and economic attitudes) as a personality 
trait representing a multiply determined 
psychological reaction to the individual and 
social frustrations of the modern world. 
With the publication of these books, preju- 
dice can never again be regarded as an atti- 
tude determined purely biologically (Nazi 
race theory); as solely an artifact of the 
class struggle (naive Marxism); or as the 
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result of inferior intelligence and education 
(progressive liberalism); it must be re- 
garded rather as a sociopathology with 
deep biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical determinants. These findings are 
set forth briefly in a quotation from The 
Authoritarian Personality: 

“The most crucial result of the present 
day study, as it seems to the authors, is 
the demonstration of close correspondence 
in the type of approach and outlook a sub- 
ject is likely to have in a great variety of 
areas, ranging from the most intimate fea- 
tures of family and sex adjustment through 
relationships to other people in general, to 
religion and to social and political philoso- 
phy. Thus a basically hierarchical, au- 
thoritarian, exploitive parent-child relation- 
ship is apt to carry over into a power- 
oriented, exploitively dependent attitude 
towards one’s sex partner and one’s God; 
and may well culminate in a political phi- 
losophy and social outlook which have no 
room for anything but a desperate clinging 
to what appears to be strong, and a dis- 
dainful rejection of whatever is relegated 
to the bottom. The inherent dramatization 
likewise extends from the parent-child di- 
chotomy to the dichotomous conception of 
sex roles and of moral values, as well as to 
a dichotomous handling of social relations 
as manifested especially in the formation 
of stereotypes and of ingroup-outgroup 
cleavages. Conventionality, rigidity, repres- 
sive denial, and the ensuing break-through 
of one’s weakness, fear and dependency are 
but other aspects of the same fundamental 
personality pattern, and they can be ob- 
served in personal life as well as in atti- 
tudes toward religion and social issues. 

“On the other hand, there is a pattern 
characterized chiefly by affectionate, ba- 
sically equalitarian, and permissive inter- 
personal relationships. This pattern en- 
compasses attitudes within the family and 
toward the opposite sex, as well as an in- 
ternalization of religious and social values. 
Greater flexibility and the potentiality for 
more genuine satisfactions appear as re- 
sults of this basic attitude” (p. 971). 

Space permits only a brief critical ac- 
count of the individual volumes. The Au- 
thoritarian Personality, some 10 per cent 
longer than all the other works combined, 
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is probably the most important. Besides 
some specific groups (a prison population 
and the clients of a psychiatric clinic) and 
specific techniques (standard and newly 
devised projective devices), the work con- 
sists of a detailed and very sophisticated 
statistical analysis of the responses of 
roughly 2,000 subjects to questionnaires 
devised to measure ethnocentrism (anti- 
Semitism), potential fascist bias, and po- 
litico-economic conservatism. This was 
“ollowed by long and detailed standardized 
scored interviews with 40 markedly preju- 
diced and 40 markedly unprejudiced indi- 
viduals. Finally and perhaps most reveal- 
ing, there is the documentary analysis of 
the individual interviews. The correlation 
—which is sometimes unexpectedly nega- 
tive—reveals a great deal about the psy- 
chology and attitudes of both the preju- 
diced and the unprejudiced. Critically, I 
can only say that I feel the volume is over- 
expanded. Certainly a good abstract ac- 


count should be published. As it is, I am` 


afraid only persons who must—such as re- 
viewers—will really get through it. 
Dynamics of Prejudice, a somewhat simi- 
lar type of study, concerns itself with 150 
veterans. It is not nearly so complete a 
study psychologically as The Authoritarian 
Personality, but in general it comes to very 
similar conclusions. Important among its 
specific findings is the incidence of various 
degrees of prejudice (rather shockingly 


high, some 59 per cent of the population - 


showing at least some anti-Semitism), and 
it contains a more detailed study of anti- 
Negroism than does the first volume. 

Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder 
is the result of pooling the findings on anti- 
Semitism by psychoanalysts and social 
workers on 40 cases. Although many 
valuable insights are reported, this work, 
in the treatment of subjects, encountered 
methodological difficulties inherent in re- 
search of this nature. The many Jewish 
patients who themselves showed anti- 
Semitism is of interest. 

Rehearsal for Destruction, a study of po- 
litical anti-Semitism in Imperial Germany, 
and Prophets of Deceit, a study of the 
techniques of the American agitator, are, 
as the titles may indicate, somewhat more 
popular in style, and are based on docu- 
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mentary rather than direct psychological 
investigation. Both are very interesting 
and readable, but I feel they would be 
much less significant out of the setting of 
the general series. 

Going through these five volumes with 
the eye of a critical reviewer was at times 
very interesting and stimulating, and at 
times very boring. I feel strongly that 
these books—particularly the first three— 
should be on the must list for every serious 
student of social science. They represent 
a methodologically model, interdisciplinary 
attack on a central problem which has vast 
practical and theoretical implications for 
other problems. Advanced students of so- 
cial and political psychology will wade 


through them. They should, however, 


reach a much wider audience than they 
will reach in their present shape. May I, 
as a reviewer, suggest to Drs. Horkheimer 
and Flowerman that they commission the 
writing of at least two other volumes: one 
a true popularization of the whole series 
for the educated laity, and another a scien- 
tifically rigid abstraction of the methods 
and results of the first three volumes for 
the professional social scientist. 
J. F. Brown 
Los Angeles, California 


Park, Ropert Ezra, Race and Culture. 
Pp. xxi, 403. Glencoe, Ilinois: Free 
Press, 1950. $5.00. 

This volume contains twenty-nine arti- 
cles, lectures, and introductions to books 
by the late well-known sociologist concern- 
ing the contacts of peoples different from 
each other in race or culture or both. The 
earliest of the papers was printed in 1913 
when he was fifty; the last in 1944, the 
year of his death. Charles S. Johnson in- 
augurated the collection of the Park pa- 
pers and bibliographies and collaborated 
with Everett Cherrington Hughes, Jitsuichi 
Masuoka, Robert Redfield, and Louis Wirth 
in editing the volume. 

Park believed that the role of sociologist 
was that of a kind of super-reporter who 
records what is actually going on, rather 
than what, on the surface of things, merely 
seems to be going on. In order to observe 
at first hend what was making news, he 
spent several years at Tuskegee Institute 
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with Booker T. Washington; he traveled 
in Hawaii, China, the Dutch East Indies, 
South Africa, and South America, espe- 
cially Brazil. Many of his observations 
have therefore been of human nature and 
society in “colored” countries. His only 
formal instruction in sociology consisted of 
lectures by Georg Simmel at Berlin, 

Since Park prescribed the principal role 
of sociologist as he conceived it, a brief 
review might well present some of his con- 
clusions of the news behind the news. In 
1931, after he had lived several years in 
the South, he wrote that the dominant 
characteristics of American culture were 
mechanical invention, mass education, and 
universal suffrage. In the same article he 
emphasized that the dominant character- 
istic of the Far East was that it was “un- 
changing.” A few years later he agreed 
that European culture had merely changed 
the exterior of Japanese life. If this be 
true, one is forced to wonder whether the 
current attempt to democratize Japan is 
going to prove successful. In 1934 Dr. 
Park wrote: “One thing that complicates 
any attempt to study Negro peasant insti- 
tutions and culture is the fact that, though 
the white man and the Negro have lived 
and worked together in the United States 
for three hundred years and more, the two 
races are still in a certain sense strangers 
to one another.” Five years later he as- 
serted that there was no race problem in 
Brazil, or, if there were, it was very little 
concerned with the people of African and 
European origin. In South Africa, he 
wrote at the same time, the race problem 
involved relations between the English and 
the Dutch. Te problem of Africans was 
called the “native problem.” 

Many observers of che Big News (to use 
Park’s expression) would differ with him 
on one or more of these conclusions. Per- 
haps his more lasting contribution will 
therefore be in the area of more formal 
sociology. This volume will richly reward 
especially the advanced students of the 
subject. There are at least two conclusions 
that should be carefully considered by lay- 
men and sociologists alike. One is that 
civilization has evolved by “drawing into 
the circle of its influence ar ever widening 
circle of races and peoples.” The second 
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is that “in what seems like similar circum- 
stances not all natives behave in precisely 
the same way.” These two observations 
might well be placed in the office of the 
technical experts who, presumably, will go 
out under the Point Four Program to 
widen the influence of civilization in under- 
developed areas. 
Rayrorp W. LOGAN 
Howard University 


Dave, Maurice R. Negroes in American 
Society. Pp. ix, 542. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1949. $4.50. 


The reader who is searching for a concise 
and factual account of the over-all activi- 
ties of Negroes in contemporary America 
can find it in Negroes tn American Society. 

Designed primarily as a textbook, this 
work presents in a detached and scholarly 
manner a narrative which carries the Negro 
from Africa through slavery to his present 
role in the Americas. Although the ap- 
proach is developmental, the author does 
not neglect the interplay of the various as- 
pects of American institutionalism upon the 
thought and behavioristic patterns of Ne- 
groes in our society. 

The twenty-two chapters which are em- 
ployed to present the narrative deal with 
virtually every major phase of Negro life: 
slavery, farm tenancy, city migration, eco- 


‘nomic status, education, religion, newspa- 


pers, family life, health, political activities, 
segregation and discrimination, activities in 
wartime, class and caste, intermarriage, and 
the reaction of the Negro to his status. 
The concluding sections present a series of 
realistic proposals which the author feels 
will promote interracial unity in the United 
States. 

Dr. Davie’s treatment of these topics 
shows his wide acquaintance with most of 
the major studies which have been made 
of the Negro in American life. And in his 


. handling of the data to which these studies 


necessarily directed him, he shows deep in- 
sight, unusual objectivity, and balance. Al- 
though he does not preach a sermon for or 
against anything, he is straightforward, and 
consequently the reader is not left in doubt 
as to where the author stands on contro- 
versial issues. Illustrative of this charac- 
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teristic are the following statements on 
“The Negro Problem.” 

“The deportation of Negroes, the estab- 
lishment of a Negro state, complete segre- 
gation—such proposals or hopes are vain. 
The solution must be in harmony with the 
fundamental law of the nation and with its 
free institutions.” Although the Negro is 
guaranteed citizenship by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, his rights “have been and are 
continually being invaded, but he still has 
the right to oppose that invasion in the 
courts. The problem may be said to have 
been solved in principle. The difficulty lies 
in translating the principle fully into actu- 
ality.” 

Dr Davie feels that certain steps must 
be taken if race relations are to be im- 
proved. (1) Negroes should be careful not 
to push their protests to the point that 
sympathetic whites will be alienated. (2) 
Negroes need to eliminate “behavior among 
their group that 1s reprehensible in tne eyes 
of the dominant white group.” (3) Gen- 
eral self-improvement is needed in the Ne- 
gro group. (4) Whites need to be taught 
to understand why Negroes are not satis- 
fied with second-class citizenship status, 
and to see the necessity for widening “the 
opportunities for Negro participation in its 
[the community’s] life.” (5) “Whites need 
to discriminate between Negroes instead of 
discriminating against them.” 

In advocating these procedures Dr. Davie 
is running into the same dilemma in which 
many liberal whites find themselves, namely, 
advocating a specific procedure for Negroes 
separate and distinct from the prevailing 
democratic pattern of free choice in the 
United States. 
assumes a common philosophy or behavior 
pattern to which all Negroes subscribe—a 
situation which does not exist. 

As may be expected in a book which 
covers such a diversity of activities and in- 
stitutions, the author makes several state- 
ments which do not appear to this reviewer 
to be accurate. Space will permit mention 
of only a few. Referring to the 1928 and 
1932 Presidential elections, Dr. Davie says 
(p. 283): “In no state outside of New 
York did either of these candidates [Smith 
or F. D. Roosevelt] receive in excess of 15 
per cent of the colored vote.” An inten- 


Moreover, this approach. 
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sive study of Negro voting in Pennsylvania 
shows that in 1928 Governor Smith re- 
ceived about 25 per cent of the votes in 
the Negro majority areas, and in 1932 these 
areas gave approximately 33 per cent of 
their votes to Franklin D Roosevelt. An- 
other statement made by the author which 
is open to cuestion appears on page 284. 
Here Dr. Davie states. “As a result of his 
increased political power, the Negro has 
secured . . . a series of favorable Supreme 
Court decisions affecting higher education, 
salaries of school teachers, suffrage... 
and other matters concerning his rights as 
a citizen.” If the Supreme Court is guided 
in its decisions by the political strength of 
htigants, students of government are not 
conscious of this trend. Likewise, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, the author is skating on 
thin ice when he says (p. 283): “It is per- 
haps not too strong to say that the real 
political strength of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration was derived from the Negroes since 
they held the balance of power in at least 
a dozen great Northern states.” This po- 
sition rests upon the assumption that Ne- 
groes vote en bloc, a phenomenon which 
usually does not take place. Another state- 
ment to which a very strong dissent will be 
expressed 1s the author’s claim that mat- 
ters of race do not concern Negroes of the 
“lower class.” An intensive investigation 
of Negro protest organizations would prob- 
ably show that the so-called lower-class Ne- 
groes are the ones who spearhead drives to 
ameliorate the group’s status. This is per- 
fectly logical, for because of their financial 
status, persons in this category are unable 
to join the exclusive Negro groups which 
offer facilities to their members that soften 
the rigors of second-class citizenship. Fi- 
nally, Lincoln University did not establish 
a “Graduate School in 1940.” However, a 
graduate division which offers the Master’s 
Degree in only one field was set up in that 
year. 

Despite these imperfections, Negroes in 
American Soctety is‘a distinct contribution 
to the existing literature on the largest 
racial minority in this country. Although 
the author breaks no new ground, he does 
an excellent job of synthesizing the results 
of the major studies of Negro life. This 
volume’ deserves wide use for both textual 
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and general reading purposes, for it is defi- 
nitely one of the best-written and well-bal- 
anced works in this field. 
J. ERRoLL MELER 
Lincoln University of Missouri 


UpHamM, Frances. A Dynamic Approach 
to IHness. Pp. 200. New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1949. 


$3.00. 


Members of the helping profession in 
general, and social workers in particular, 
may profit from this excellent book which 
reviews current scientific concepts and pro- 
fessional methods of dealing with ill or 
handicapped persons in the interest of re- 
storing them to maximum social function- 
ing. 

The social factors in illness have been 
too long neglected. There has been a lag 
in professional practice as well as in pro- 
fessional education. Miss Upham’s mono- 
graph is clearly written and measures up 
both theoretically and practically. Her em- 
phasis on the team approach and the use 
` of conference method in the light of a com- 
mon understanding of the individual as an 
interplay of physical, psychological, and 
social forces is well placed. She does not 
include much emphasis on community un- 
derstanding necessary also to the treat- 
ment of the ill person, and does not point 
up recent concepts in this area as well as 
she does in the area of understanding as 
an individual and as a member of the 
family group. 

This reviewer was glad to see the au- 
thor’s references to group work and com- 
munity organization, and it could not be 
expected that she would develop these areas 
as she did case work services. Group work 
in the hospital and clinic setting is just in 
its beginning stage, and not g great deal 
could have been pointed out. 

Of course, the principal value of this 
volume is as a guide to the social worker, 
which represents'the author’s purpose. The 


material with respect to illness of both’ 


children and adults in the specialized areas 
of tuberculosis, maternity care, venereal 
disease, and cancer, as well as convales- 
cent care and rehabilitation, is valuable and 
concise. It is treated from a socio-psycho- 
somatic viewpoint. i 
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The areas of group work and group psy- 
chotherapy still need detailed exploration 
and presentation. The bibliographies at 
the ends of the chapters are valuable. 

Since Miss Upham’s task was primarily 
of the nature of a digest of the literature, 
it remains for someone to present a more 
extensive volume on the scientific theory — 
and material out of which these current 
concepts have been developed. Such a 
volume is sorely needed by the social work 
profession, particularly as a help in the 
professional education of the social worker. 
To point this out will not detract from the 
value of Miss Upham’s work. 

W. I. NEWSTETTER 

University of Pittsburgh 


McVey, FRANKEL. The Gates Open Slowly. 
A History of Education in Kentucky. 
Pp. vil, 321. Lexington, Ky.: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1949. $4.00. 
President McVey’s story of how the 

common schools of his state got their first 

support, of how provincial academies were 
turned into colleges, and of how Negroes 
have been treated, is of primary interest to 
his fellow Kentuckians, and it might be 
said that almost nothing in the experience - 
of this one state is really typical of any 
large regional development. Kentucky is 
an anomalous state, and only a part of her 
strangeness is good fortune. Not really 
south and not north, not east nor west, the 
fifteenth state to enter the Union but a 
tumultuous clump of ambitious pioneers in 
the midst of wilderness when its career 
was begun, it had special handicaps in 
meeting the responsibilities of an Ameri- 
can free commonwealth. This helps to ex- 
plain why the state took 116 years, from 
1792 to 1908, to get a public school sys- 
tem fully established. President McVey 
attributes this public backwardness, only 
partly balanced by private bounty, to the 
early bitterness of denominational struggles 
for control of education (p. 48). It is evi- 
dent, from his own story, that politics and 
graft also played a part in wrecking the 
plans of the men of good will. Even now, 
according to his quotation from a statisti- 
cal source, the state ranks forty-third in 
amount spent per pupil and also forty-third 
in effort made to provide funds. Only in 
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efficient use of funds actually available does 
it show higher distinction. 

The influence of pioneer religious atti- 
tudes and enthusiasms seems to affect 
deeply the whole cultural history of the 
state. The anti-evolution fracas of the 
1920’s was a climax in the drama. This 
outbreak was not, it seems, merely the ex- 
cess of the fundamentalist fringe of Protes- 
tantism embattled against science; it was 
the aggressive continuation of the “earlier 
social and thought standards of pioneer 
days” (p. 222) Bryan came, the great 
crator, and stirred huge mass meetings to 
a frenzy of resentment against “the ene- 
mies of the Bible” President McVey was 
himself a champion of science against ob- 
scurantism in that fight, and there were 
other vigorous liberals; but (and this was 
in 1922) the Ellis bill to forbid the teach- 
ing of evolution in Kentucky schools was 
defeated by one vote, 42 to 41. McVey 
says: “Thus Kentucky barely escaped a 
situation dangerous to the cause of educa- 
tion. Another day might find it unpre- 
pared unless illiteracy and prejudice have 
been eradicated to a far greater extent than 
our present progress indicates” (p. 236). 
His own share in the enlightenment of his 
people has been heroic, but he doés not 
blink the truth. The gates have opened 
very slowly, and they are still not wide. 

LYMAN BRYSON ~ 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 


WHITE, Lynn, Jr. Educating Our Daugh- 
ters. Pp. x, 166. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. $2.50. 


Largely a compilation of occasional arti- 
cles previously published, this book elabo- 
rates the author’s contention that higher 
education in the United States is rooted in 
an. aristocratic tradition which now holds 
out for all what never could have been 
justified except for the few. It challenges 
educators especially to neglect no longer 
the special needs of women. 

Mr. White deplores feminism. This un- 
fortunate movement to make women as 
much lke men as possible has, he says, 
brought women to a lack of respect for 
themselves both as persons and as a group. 
He would have us face boldly, with a 
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Who’s Who in History as evidence, the 
fact that women lack power to create. He 
would have us recognize, and exploit 
through education, their peculiar gift to 
cherish and preserve. 

Hence the necessity, in higher education 
for women, of a radical departure from 
the masculine and aristocratic pattern. Let 
us realize, he says, that woman’s passivity 
complements man’s aggressiveness, and that 
society suffers when women are, like men, 
encouraged by education to innovate. We 
might learn from the Chinese, he says, that 
Yin is not less important than Yang in the 
dialectic interplay of natural forces. 

Mr. White sketches but dimply the cur- 
ricular changes he considers necessary to 
remedy the defects he observes. He gives 
but little support to the popular movement 
to channel female education into prepara- 
tion for household chores. He recognizes 
the danger of too much emphasis, in the 
name of homemaking, on cooking the din- 
ner and arranging the chairs. He suggests 
rather that colleges offer women many sub- 
jects now available, but with radically dif- 
ferent emphasis. Economics for women 
should be practical, but not too practical; 
politics should concentrate on techniques 
rather than on.theories; social scence 
should explore the quiet and unspectacu- 
lar forces; fine arts should leave to men 
the flamboyant and abstract. In all fields 
women should avoid the works of power- 
ful and creative personalities. 

This program does indeed call for drastic 
changes. It can be justified only by the 
assumption, which Mr. White seems to 
make, that mental differences between men 
and women are not only natural but also 
desirable. The instruction offered would 
conform directly and practically to what 
the author considers to be woman’s: role in 
society. 

The book includes several stimulating 
essays, only indirectly related to the main 
theme. In one, the author discusses the 
value of religion; in another, the dilemma 
of the middle-aged woman. A concluding 
chapter offers advice on choosing a college. 
The volume contains seven pages of refer- 
ence notes and an index. 

RoLLIN CHAMBLISS 

University of Georgia 
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CoHEeN, Morris RAPHAEL. Reason and 
Law. Pp. iv, 211. Glencoe, Ulinois: 
Free Press, 1949. $3.50. 


The death of Morris Cohen was a severe 
blow not only to philosophy in general but 
also to Jurisprudence in particular. Cohen’s 
distinction 1s that, among the leading phi- 
losophers of this century, he was the only 
one who made law a major concern. In- 
deed, I do not at the moment recall any 
other philosopher of the past hundred years 
who devoted himself to jurisprudence in 
anything lke the degree that Morris Cohen 
did. (Croce and Dewey, though interested 
in law, did not make it a major concern.) 
When one considers that philosophy from 
Plato to Hegel unvaryingly included juris- 
prudence as an integral compcnent, the sig- 
nificance of Cohen’s return to the long 
tradition can hardly be exaggerated. 

In 1923 Cohen’s Law and the Soctal Or- 
der was a major contribution to legal phi- 
losophy. In Reason and Law Cohen sup- 
plements this work with a collection of 
essays of almost equal significance. Both 
books provide superb introductions to the 
moot issues of contemporary jurisprudence. 
They comprise a contribution which, be- 
cause it rests on a solid general philoscphy 
that specialists ım jurisprudence could not 
match, is unique in the modern literature. 

The essays included in this book were 
originally published between 1913 and 1946. 
They include two long papers (“Moral As- 
pects of the Criminal Law” and “Absolut- 
isms in Law end Morals’), some shorter 
pieces (notably, “Kant’s Philosophy of 
Law” and “Jurisprudence as a Philosophi- 
cal Discipline”), and several book reviews. 

In light of the importance of Cohen’s 
contributions to legal philosophy, it may 
seem invidious to suggest that there are 
serious shortcomings in Reason and Law. 
Yet admiration for Cohen’s achievement 
must not blind us to certain of its limita- 
tions. Some cf the wnting lacks signifi- 
cance because it is detached from the 
polemics of which it formed a part. Some 
of it now reads as definitely “dated,” and 
much of the writing is so sketchy that it 
will be of little use to legal philosophers. 
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Unfortunately, the cursory dismissal of 
serious issues often smacks of a pontifical 
finality, when what was especially called 
for was critical analysis which would give 
full credit to opposing viewpoints. Most, 
if not all, of these shortcomings that trou- 
ble even an admirer and friend result from 
the fact that Cohen’s genius lay in the 
essay rather than in a sustained longer 
vehicle. He was thus necessarily brief and 
general on many questions where one would 
have preferred a full display of his un- 
equaled equipment. This raises a chal- 
lenge to younger men in terms of impor- 
tant tasks to be carried forward, and that 
perhaps is the way Morris Cohen would 
have wanted his work in legal philosophy 
to be understood. 

Taking Cohen at his own words, it has 
become a commonplace to regard him as 
the scholar who “cleaned the Augean sta- 
bles of Philosophy’—the remover of mis- 
conceptions and obstacles to clear think- 
ing. That he certainly was. But if his 
work in legal philosophy is a fair sample, 
it is absurd to say that he was therefore 
merely “negative.” It is true that he did 
not spell out the many implications of his 
acute criticism. But they can readily be 
discovered, and in abundance, by any care- 
ful reader. They reveal an extraordinarily 
informed rationalist familiar with modern 
science and logical method, and especially 
sensitive to the moral aspects of law. In 
this last connection it should be noted that 
Cohen’s very important essay “Jus Natu- 
rale Redivivum” (Philosophical Review, 
1916) has not been included in either of 
his published books on legal philosophy, 
but is to be found in his Reason and Na- 
ture. 

JEROME HALL 
Indiana University Law School 


Merz, Harotp W., and CHARLES A. H. 
THOMSON. Authorstarianism and the 
Individual. Pp. ix, 371. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1950. $3.50. 

In this volume the authors undertake to 
show “how systems founded on the su- 
premacy of society have controlled the 
life of the individual.” For this purpose 
they first develop the conceptual criteria 
of a free society and subsequently apply 
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them to the study of a number of “con- 
trolled societies,” past and present. “A 
free society rests on the basic premise that 
it is organized solely to facilitate the ef- 
forts of each individual to conceive and to 
achieve his end. ... The controlled so- 
ciety rests on the premise that the social 
organization has reality, ends and values of 
its own and that the mdividuals are valu- 
able only as means to achieve society’s 
purpose” (p. 1). The existence of indi- 
vidual rights—political, personal, and eco- 
nomic—therefore constitutes the essence of 
a free society, and conversely their absence 
points conclusively to a “controlled so- 
ciety.” The authors develop in some de- 
tail their understanding of individual rights 
co as to include all the time-honored guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights as well as par- 
ticipation in government, freedom of move- 
ment, and freedom—in the broadest pos- 
sible sense—to follow one’s calling. In 
this connection it should be noted that po- 
-itical, personal, and economic rights are 
placed on the same footing. “It is impor- 
tant to point out,” they write, “the integral 
nature of rights and freedoms in the mod- 
ern state. This means that political rights 
are in jeopardy if economic rights fail. 
... Control of the manner of working 
and the distribution of livelihood shapes 
the political choices and paths of the citi- 
zen” (p. 12). Armed with these conceptual 
criteria of a free society, the authors pro- 
ceed to study in Chapters H, UI, IV, V, 
VI, and VU six types of “controlled socie- 
ties”: feudalism, absolute monarchies, com- 
munism (U.SS.R.), fascism, national so- 
cialism, and the “idealistic controlled com- 
munities in America” (Mormons, Shakers, 
Owenite experiments, Fourier groups, and 
so forth). 

In their study of the six “controlled so- 
cieties,” the authors have used reliable sec- 
ondary sources. Their analysis is carefully 
developed, and their conclusions can hardly 
be challenged if we accept the criteria they 
set forth. It ıs with these criteria that 
this reviewer finds himself in disagreement. 
They are derived from a not too clear 
synthesis of the political philosophy of 
T. H. Green and the Utilitarians which is 
manifest in the authors’ references some- 
times to the economic and sometimes to the 
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ethical nature of man, as well as in the 
absence of a more discriminating evaluation 
of the relationship of political and personal 
rights on the one hand and economic rights 
on the other. Finally, the authors’ inter- 
pretation of individual rights is so formal 
and rigid that their criteria of a free so- 
ciety constitute a formidable test that no 
contemporary free society such as Great 
Britain or the United States can hope to 
meet, to say nothing of the “controlled so- 
cieties” which are doomed m advance 
R. C. Macripis 
Northwestern University 


Braprorp, S. C. Documentation. Pp. 156. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1950. 
$3.00. 


This Amezican edition of a work pub- 
lished in Britain in 1948 is a most appro- 
priate memorial for its distinguished au- 
thor, S. C. Bradford, who died shortly 
after it was first published. Dr. Bradford, 
himself a research chemist, was from 1925 
to 1938 in charge of the Science Museum 
Library in South Kensington (a collection 
that compares with the John Crerar Li- 
brary in thts country). His name is in- 
delibly associated with the British Society 
for Internazional Bibliography, which he 
was instrumental in founding, with the In- 
ternational Federation for Documentation, 
and with the English editions of the Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification. His book 
carries on his championship of these or- 
ganizations and activities. 

“Documentation” is a word that is now 
in wide use, although there is no commonly 
accepted definition. Dr. Bradford begins 
by defining it in its broad terms as “... 
the art of collecting, classifying and making 
readily accessible the records of all kinds 
of intellectual activity” (p. 11). His chief 
interest, however, was the control of the 
literature of science and technology, par- 
ticularly the literature of the periodical 
press, and his book largely reflects this in- 
terest. 

Dr. Bradford’s volume has many limita- 
tions as a “textbook” (he hoped it would 
be so considered), but specialists in the 
field will find much to interest them. There 
are valuable discussions of the organization, 
usefulness, and limitations of existing ab- 
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stracting services, during which the euthor 
sets forth his notable mathematical demon- 
stration of the “scattering” of scientific 
articles and the consequent deficiencies 
and duplication among abstracting services. 
There is a great deal about the Universal 
Decimal Classification system, in defense 
as well as in explanation, for Dr. Bradford 
was an earnest advocate of this much dis- 
puted code. There is finally a plea for at 
least a practical beginning in international 
collaboration among scientific abstracting 
services. There is nothing concerning tech- 
nological developments in reproduction 
processes and the use of mechanical aids 
and other gadgetry toward which the 
American documentalist is likely to look 
for help in solving his problems. 

The subject of “documentation,” how- 
ever narrowly construed, is of vast impor- 
tance in a world where the prodigious eff- 
ciency of the human species in producing 
and recording knowledge has long since 
brought forth many a cry of “uncle” from 
librarians and archivists. Dr. Bradford 
takes the refreshing view, at least with re- 
spect to the indexing and abstracting of 
scientific literature, that enough work is 
being done, if only it were “rightly di- 
rected.” By this he means organized na- 
tional and international collaboration, and 
an end to bureaucratic and insular atti- 
tudes. This.theme, running from beginning 
to end through Documentation, may be its 
lasting contribution. 

WAYNE C. GROVER 

The National Archives 


Ferm, Vercurus (Ed.). Forgotten Re- 
ligions, Including Some Living Primitive 
Religions. Pp. xv, 392. New York. 
Philosophical Library, 1950. $7.50. 


If a reviewer may venture out of his 
proper province, this one would like to ex- 
press regret that the price of the book 
under review imposes an undue restraint 
on purchasers. The format leaves nothing 
to be desired, and the content is through- 
out of a very high order. The Editor’s 
Preface, in which he gutlines the meaning 
of religion in human societies, is lucidly, 
succinctly, and persuasively stated; the re- 
viewer knows no better statement. 

The respective contributors, identified be- 
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low, are specialists in the fields in which 
they write, and bring us up to date on the 
findings with regard to many of the early 
historic religions and those of some primi- 
tive groups. A page of biography and 
bibliography introduces each contributor, a 
topical bibliography is appended to each 
chapter, end the index is detailed and use- 
ful. Each topic is treated on its own 
merits. 

There is no central theme—other than 
religion. This approach has certain advan- 
tages; it would, however, be useful to know 
to what extent one may assume interinflu- 
ences in, especially, the religions of the 
Mediterranean region: those of Hittites, 
Egyptians. Sumerians, Greeks. 

The following is a list of the topics 
treated and of the respective contributors: 
The Dawn of Religions, Phyllis Ackerman; 
The Religion of Ancient Egypt, Samuel 
Alfred Browne Mercer; Sumerian Religion, 
Samuel Noah Kramer; Assyro-Babylonian 
Religion, A. Leo Oppenheim; Hittite Re- 
ligion, Hans Gustav Güterbock; The Re- 
ligion of the Canaanites, Theodor H. ‘Gas- 
ter; Religion in Prehistoric Greece, George 
Emmanuel Mylonas; Mystery Religions of 
Greece, George Emmanuel Mylonas; The 
Inhabited World, Charles Alexander Rob- 
inson, Jr.; Mithraism, Irach J. S. Tarapore- 
wala; Manichaeism, Irach J. S. Tarapore- 
wala; Mazdakism, Irach J. S. Tarapore- 
wala; Old Norse Religion, Murray Fowler; 
Tibetan Religion, Li An-Che; The Religion 
of the Australian Aborigines, A. P. Elkin; 
South American Indian Religions, Julian H. 
Steward; Shamanism, Mircea Eliade; The 
Religion of the Eskimos, Margaret Lantis; 
The Religion of the Navaho Indians, Le- 
land Clifton Wyman; The Religion of the 
Hopi Indians, Mischa Titiev. 

Witson D. WALLIS 

University of Minnesota 


ALLPORT, Gorpon W. The Indsvidual and 
his Religion. Pp. xi, 147. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. $2.50. 

For some years Allport has been telling 
his colleagues that they pay far too little 
attention to the religious side of life in 
their work of analysis and therapy. In 
this tiny book, based on the Merrick Lec- 
tures he delivered in 1949 at Ohio Wes- 
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leyan University, Allport has marshaled his 
arguments to drive home this point. 

The mature religious sentiment is de- 
fined as a “disposition, built up through 
experience, to respond favorably, and in 
certain habitual ways, to conceptual ob- 
jects and principles that the individual re- 
gards as of ultimate importance in his own 
life, and as having to do with what he re- 
gards as permanent or central in the na- 
ture of things.” This all-embracive senti- 
ment is termed mature only when it is 
(1) well differentiated, (2) dynamic in 
character, (3) productive of a consistent 
morality, (4) comprehensive, (5) integral, 
and (6) fundamentally heuristic. Allport 
appears to have particular difficulty with 
his third characteristic, since he admits 
that moral standards and religion are often 
unrelated. But this is partially explained 
by “the momentum of... family tradi- 
tion.” “Apparently what has happened is 
that the steadying influence of family tradi- 
tion, the discipline imposed by the parents, 
stemming in most cases from their own 
faith, combined to produce well-balanced 
sons” even though the latter are no longer 
religious. 

Throughout the book Allport has adopted 
a pluralistic view, although he does not go 
quite to the extremes of James and Dun- 
lap In line with the teachings of person- 
alistic psychology, he holds that the re- 
ligious attitude of any person is unhke that 
of any other person. “There are as many 
varieties of religious experience as there 
are religiously inclined mortals upon the 
earth.” 

In an interesting chapter on the religion 
of youth, the attitudes of early childhood, 
of adolescence, of the college years, and of 
veterans are described. College čata, re- 
cently reported elsewhere, are considered. 
The conclusion is reached that while by 
the college years most individuals still be- 
lieve in God (although not the traditional 
theistic variety), and feel the need of, 
prayer and of a religious sentiment, less 
than a quarter are faithful to theological 
dogmas. The majority are quite dissatis- 
fied with the churches as they are consti- 
tuted today. However, many young adults 
head back into the religious fold as they 
reach their thirties. 
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Allport admits that for certain people a 
philosophical, aesthetic, or other master 
sentiment may suffice for the making of a 
rich life. Yet he feels that the bulk of the 
population need religion of some sort. On 
the assumption that such is the case, the 
clinical practitioner should consider All- 
port’s arguments. He should weigh them 
carefully, even though he may be dis- 
turbed at times by the author’s assumptions 
and by the development of a line of argu- 
ment which twists and turns to give re- 
ligion all the possible breaks. 

P. R FARNSWORTH 

Stanford University 


BENZ, ERNST, HILDEGARD SCHAEDER, LU- 
DOLF MÜLLER, and RUDOLF SCHNEIDER. 
Die Ostkirche und die Russische Chris- 
tenheit. Pp. 175. Tubingen: Furche 
Verlag, 1949. DM 5.80. 


Some of the current excitement about 
Russia might well be directed into chan- 
nels of intellectual curiosity concerning the 
people and the institutions of this enig- 
matic country. Americans might then learn 
both how different are the cultural ante- 
cedents of Russia from our own, and what 
allies we possess back of the Iron Curtain. 
We are tempted to see only red; there are 
other colors in the prism, and Russian cul- 
ture is not so simple as our press makes it 
out. It is even possible that light may 
fall on our own character and institutions— 
and this without our giving assent to com- 
munism. 

This little volume is a collection of five 
articles—two of them by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Benz of Marburg, who is one of the 
best-informed men in Germany on the re- 
lations between the churches in West and 
East. Both of his articles touch on the 
history of the Russian Church, some as- 
pects of which—missions, for instance— 
are almost unknown in the West. There 
have been times when the Russian Church 
has come into contact with the West, since 
the schism, notably in the days of Francke, 
Leibnitz, and Gossner, but only for a short 
period and with negative results. One of 
the five articles is by Ludolf Müller, and 
this treats of the criticism which Russian 
theology and philosophy have directed 
against Protestantism, from the Reforma- 
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tion to our own day. The Russian Church 
stands aloof from both Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and does so consciously 
and determinedly. 

Yet it is a fatal mistake to judge the 
Russian Church as merely formal and dead. 
Protestants especially may find it difficult 
to appreciate Rudolf Schneider's essay on 
the Eucharist in the Eastern Church, but 
anyone with religious insight and sympathy 
will approve his contention that this is 
the heart of the Russian Church—a heart 
throbbing with some of the energy of the 
early church. Hildegard Schaeder’ article 
touches on the unique form of ecclesiastical 
architecture in the Eastern Church. These 
two essays portray the difference between 
Western and Eastern worship; Westerners 
are too prone to accept their own as su- 
perior. One wonders if it is not if the 
Liturgy that the answer would be found to 
the question how the Russian Church has 
been able to survive the persecutions of the 
past thirty years. 

Russia has had no Reformation, no 
Renaissance, no French or American Revo- 
lution. Western culture today is the prod- 
uct of those movements. Therefore it is 
dificult for us to understand Russia. To- 
day she has her revolution, but without 
renaissance or reformation. Yet for a 
thousand years she has preserved a vital 
Christianity. Its forms are less clerical 
than those in the West, and there is no 
papacy. Dostoievski pictures this Christi- 
anity as in conflict with Western culture, 
and Russian philosophy nourishes a nihil- 
ism feared in the West. Today Russia and 
the West are locked in mortal combat. It 
may be that the Russian Church is the best 
hope for a solution of the conflict, but the 
West knows too little of this ally. This 
book will help those, who seek to know the 
religious life of Russia better 

CONRAD BERGENDOFF 

Augustana College 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS .- 


NEALE, J. E. The Ekzabethan House of 
Commons. Pp 455. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950. $5.00. 
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This volume constitutes a notable addi- 
tion to the history of the English Parlia- 
ment. Like Namier’s Structure of Politics 
or Notestein’s Winning of the Initiative, it 
provides a new point of departure for the 
study of that great institution. It offers a 
detailed, authoritative, and in some ways 
definitive examination of the Elizabethan 
House of Commons, of its personnel, method 
of election, and procedure It is as impor- 
tant as it is fascinating It deals with the 
Commons at a moment which was in some 
ways unique; when, as Professor Neale 
points out, they were in process of achiev- 
ing parity in power 1f not in prestige with 
the Lords, and when their outlook and per- 
sonnel can be examined, for the first time 
in history, with a wealth of detail which 
makes it possible really to bring them to 
life.- 

The result is an intimate and colorful 
picture of Elizabethan elections and the 
Elizabethan Commons which modifies or 
changes many accepted views. Professor 
Neale shows that the pressure of the local 
gentry for seats in the Commons was much 
greater, and the pressure of magnates and 
Crown, with some exceptions, less, than 
hes commonly been supposed. He makes 
it clear that the forces which operated to 
bring the Elizabethan Commons into ex- 
istence were more complicated and subtle 
and also more healthy than historians have 
concluded in the past The most per- 
suasive and ubiquitous single influence was 
the desire of the local gentry for the 
prestige and influence that came from a 
seat in the House. 

The volume not only illustrates the elec- 
tion and procedure of the Commons; it 
also throws light on the whole Elizabethan 
outlook, with its weaknesses and its 
strength. In spite of local self-government, 
Parliament was the focus of the political 
life of England; and the Commons, drawn 
to this great institution from all quarters 
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It is the strength of the age that comes 
out strikingly in these pages. Political 
anomalies were of little importance in face 
of the Elizabethan political vitality and de- 
sire for self-expression. Even the “rotten” 
boroughs, sending “foreigners” to Parlia- 
ment, had some good features; for such 
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“foreigners” had an important contribution 
to make to Elizabethan political life. 

Finally, it may be said, the volume will 
have considerable repercussions outside the 
Tudor period. Medieval historians may be 
tempted to work backwards from it, for it 
contains a wealth of material far greater 
shan they can ever hope to discover, and 
yet some of the problems in both periods 
are very much the same. Modern his- 
torians will be able to see more clearly the 
origin, or early working, of movements and 
developments which only became apparent 
or important much later on. Indeed, there 
is something in this volume for the student 
of politics or of Parliament at any period, 
including our own. Professor Neale’s book 
may well be recommended to those con- 
temporaries who believe that planning and 
order alone are the beginning and end of 
political life. 

In any case, leaving aside the profit, 
here is a book which everybody can read 
with interest. It is one of those not too 
numerous studies which add a great deal 
to our knowledge of a limited period, with- 
out losing literary distinction and a uni- 
versal appeal. 

B. WILKINSON 
_ University of Toronto 


Junson, MARGARET Atwoop. The Crisis 
of the Constitution: An Essay in Consti- 
tutional and Political Thought in Eng- 
land 1603-1645. Pp. xi, 444. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1949. $500. 


In an essay on Henry Parker published 
more than a decade ago, Margaret Judson 
showed that she was finding her way 
around in the materials of seventeenth-cen- 
tury political thought. This book demon- 
Strates how thoroughly she is at home 
there. And how satisfying it is, in an age 
much given to serving up hasty puddings, 
to come upon an author that has so thor- 
oughly assimilated her materials. To be at 
home with the political ideas of the era of 
the first two Stuarts is to know the casual 
and piecemeal writings of many men, 
rather than the fully developed work of a 
few. For the age boasted no Hobbes or 
Locke, Milton, Harrington, or Lilburne. 
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“Active politicians and preachers rather 
than political theorists furnished the ideas 
with which.men battled or supported the 
Crown during those years” (p. 11). 

Scholars of our time have a new incen- 
tive for the task of re-evaluating those 
ideas in the grist that has been added to 
their mill by the careful and scholarly 
editing of numerous parliamentary diaries, 
either unkncwn or inaccessible until recent 
years. Miss Judson has supplemented this 
rich source with painstaking searches into 
sermons, pamphlets, legal treatises, law re- 
ports, letters, and speeches, looking always 
for the chance phrase, sentence, or para- 
graph that will prove revealing. Her story 
is developec with skill and critical acumen. 
It points out the difficulty during the early 
years of drawing a dividing hne between 
King’s men and Parliament men, whose 
basic assumptions, deeply rooted in the 
same medieval constitutional concepts, 
were more similar than different on many 
fundamental issues. Close analysis, how- 
ever, disclosed disagreement on certain 
points, as Royalist councilors and judges 
were found extolling the King’s absolute 
power, and Royalist clergy defending his 
divine right. Parliament men, likewise, 
learned to extend their claims; and Puritan 
clergy, even surer than Royalist divines 
that they knew God’s every thought and 
intention, became agents in “the history of 
the slow development of public opimon” 
(p. 321) that came to fruition in the Civil 
War. 

Pages packed with the evidence make 
the author’s interpretations convincing. In- 
deed, some readers may cavil at such full 
and frequent quotations from the sources; 
others (of whom I am one) will consider 
them one of the best features of the book, 
a means of preserving the flavor of the pe- 
riod as well as its argument. In spite of 
careful ard full footnote references, stu- 
dents of the subject would have welcomed 
the kind of annotated bibliography that 
Miss Judson is so well equipped to provide. 

Mitprep CAMPBELL 

Vassar College 


Coase, R. H. British Broadcasting. Pp. 
ix, 206. Cambridge,.Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. $2.75. 
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This is a well written, carefully docu- 
mented study of British broadcasting as a 
public monopoly. It is based on original 
sources: the archives of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and the Post Office, 
Minutes of Investigating Cammittees, de- 
bates in Parliament, and the records of 
private companies” Three questions are 
examined: the origin of, the effect of, and 
public reaction to, monopoly. The author 
is concerned with the social forces which 
have produced monopoly, not with the ab- 
stract issue of monopoly versus competi- 
tion. 

Organized broadcasting was established 
in 1922, the principal impetus coming from 
the manufacturers of radio receiving sets. 
Being unable, however, to agree on alloca- 
tion of wave lengths, operating privileges, 
division of territory, anc patent rights, or 
to protect themselves against foreign manu- 
facturers, thev yielded reluctantly to the 
pressure of the Post Office for a single sys- 
tem and pooled their resources and patents 
in the British Broadcascing Company—a 
private monopoly licensed by the state. 
The Government, however, retained con- 
trol of revenues and programs, thus in ef- 
fect granting the form but denying the 
substance of private monopoly. 

This scheme, however. soon came un- 
der critical scrutiny. Widespread objection 
arose to the management of a public serv- 
ice by radio manufacturers. Even the lat- 
ter, whose original ardor had somewhat 
abated,. conceded that <he management 
should be broadly representative of all so- 
cial and cultural interests. The influential 
General Manager, J. C. W. Reith, urged 
public monopoly to ensure high-quality 
programs. The Post Office favored a semi- 
autonomous public corporation. Thus, by 
general assent, the private company was 
terminated and the service transferred to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation—a 
public corporation created by Royal Char- 
ter in 1926, 

The monopoly has faced two competitive 
challenges: wire, or relay exchange, and 
foreign commercial, broadcasts—both of 
which tend to undermine program control. 
The former has been limited by restrictive 
licenses, the latter by diplomatic pressure 
against the countries involved. Neither 
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method has been completely successful, but 
the total effect has been to minimize com- 
petition. Despite some opposition, this 
policy appears to command general public 
support. 

British policy is predicated on the con- 
viction that broadcasting is a public serv- 
ice. It follows that private profit must be 
excluded, that the state must assume re- 
sponsibility for programs. Mr. Coase does 
not question the social wisdom of this 
policy; rather, he seeks to explain it, and 
he finds that it derives from “the spirit of 
the age”——a general tendency to acquiesce 
in the extension of central planning. Ameri- 
can students of institutional economics can 
learn much from this excellent monograph. 
Horace M. Gray 
University of Illinois 


Dawson, Ropert MACGREGOR. Democratic 
Government in Canada. Pp. 188. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1950. $2.75. 


This little book has obviously been writ- 
ten by Professor Dawson for school use 
and for the general reader, its popular na- 
ture being indicated by the considerable 
number of photographic plates. It 1s, 
therefore, a quite elementary and nontech- 
nical account of Canadian institutions; but 
it is nevertheless written with all its au- 
thar’s felicity of expression and scholarly 
soundness By the very nature of its 
brevity and purpose, no topic is pursued 
bevond a general statement or simple ex- 
position. At the same time, 1t may be re- 
marked that as the latest publication to 
date, the information is as recent as could 
be expected. In the appendix 50 pages are 
devoted to reproduction of the B.N.A. Acts 
to the date of publication (though for the 
benefit of those not following Canadian 
affairs, it should be added that another 


. amendment was effected later in the year 


1949). 
H. McD. CLoxiz 
University of Manitoba 


Crisp, L. F. The Parliamentary Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Pp. x, 344 New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. $5.00. 
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Garnett, A. CAMPBELL. Freedom and 
Planning wn Australia. Pp. x, 331. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1949. $4.00. 


Smpson, F. A. Parliament in New Zea- 
land. Pp 120. Wellington, N. Z.: A. H. 
& A. W. Reed, 1947. 15s. 6d. 


Before Professor Crisp’s study appeared 
in Australia in 1948 it was rather difficult 
for a foreign student of Australian govern- 
ment and politics to “get into” the subject. 
Quite sure that it was a rich and fascinat- 
ing field, he could find no satisfactory guide 
tə the perplexed, and was therefore forced 
to wade in and become his own guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend. Now that Professor 
Crisp has got his book out, after a long 
delay, the foreign student can quickly 
orient himself and determine, after reflec- 
tion, just what special problem he can best 
choose for particular study. 

The book is laid out in orthodox fashion, 
cpening with a brief account of the writing 
cf the Federal Constitution and proceeding 
to discussions of chapter length of the elec- 
torate, the several parties, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, the Cabi- 
net, the Governor-General, the public serv- 
ice, and the High Court. The footnotes 
are numerous and the bibliography full, 
though Professor Crisp correctly laments 
that researchers in other countries have 
much to work with, like full biographies of 
major politicians, that is missing in Aus- 
tralia. 

The orthodoxy of the layout does not 
foreshadow a comparable orthodoxy in the 
text. Professor Crisp writes frankly from 
a prolabor point of view, and his value 
judgments are necessarily colored by his 
outlook He is never content merely to 
describe, though ke usually performs that 
chore satisfactorily, but goes on to make 
clear his opinion of the existing machinery, 
the party records, and the actions of par- 
ticular individuals. For instance, he is a 
partisan of the idea that parliament should 
be sovereign, and therefore is critical of 
judicial review, even though he is con- 
strained to admit that the High Court has, 
generally speaking, done a good job. AH 
this gives uncommon tartness to what 
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otherwise might have been a fairly dry 
treatise. If objectivity thereby suffers a 
severe battering, the proper tactic of its 
upholders is to write another book of 
similar scope to set the record straight. 
The fact that Australia now has a book on 
political science should not stop anybody. 
This reviewer doubts, however, that any 
critical reader will be led far astray, for 
Professor Crisp usually includes enough 
factual material to provide at least a 
foundation of a refutation of his own con- 
clusions. Professor Crisp has opened up 
the way, and, like a creative pioneer, 
warmly invites others to follow in his path. 
It can be reported that several writers have 
complementary studies on their worktables 
at this very moment. 

Whereas Professor Crisp has opened up 
a field of study hitherto neglected, Profes- 
sor Garnett has provided another broad re- 
view of the Australian scene. He writes as 
a native-born Australian for many years 
resident in the United States, and from a 
vaguely liberal point of view. The book is 
fairly rich in data on the subjects treated, 
chiefly those which fall within the general 
fields of economic and social policy. As 
an introduction to these various matters, 
the book is useful The relevant caveat, 
however, is that Professor Garnett neither 
cuts very deep nor does his cutting very 
critically. For example, he appears to aç- 
cept Keynesian economics as some kind of 
revelation which it behooves us all to ac- 
cept if we wish to be saved. Similarly, he 
accepts the social service state too whole- 
heartedly really to illuminate the vexed 
problems it poses in both policy and conse- 
quences. And of course his title implies 
far more planning than Australia has his- 
torically had, and would be closer to the 
realities 1f it read “Freedom and Welfare 
in Australia.” 

Mr. Simpson’s book deals with the 
“principles, personalities and procedure” of 
the New Zealand Parliament. It has the 
manner and smell of a handbook. It will 
be quite useful to those who are going care- 
fully through such books as Lipson’s The 
Politics of Equality and Brady’s Democ- 
racy in the Dominions. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

Katonah, N. Y. 
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Ery, Lours B. The Red Army Today. 
Pp. 256 Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Serv- 
ice Publishing Co., 1949. $3.50. 


In The, Red Army Today by Colonel 
Louis B. Ely we look with the eye of an 
intelligence officer through a peephole in 
the Iron Curtain. A Russian desiring to 
write about our armed forces would have 
available abundant manuals, reports, maga- 
zine articles, and congressional hearings. 
Colonel Ely relies mostly on interviews 
with Germans who fought the Russians, 
and Russians who have fled the Communist 
utopia. From these he has created com- 
posite characters who tell us details about 
the infantry, the armor, the artillery, the 
horse cavalry, the engineers. and the sup- 
ply services, as well as how the Air Force 
and partisans operacze to complete the fight- 
ing machine. 

The total picture presents an army with 
much simpler equipment and administrative 
procedures than our own. Iron discipline 
and political propaganda, not creature com- 
forts and letters from home, are relied 
upon for morale. Officers are no longer 
- comradely, but a distinct caste with great 
emphasis on rank and its due. “Separate 
sets of courts try officers and enlisted men.” 
A hierarchy of “political officers” watches 
the officer corps, and secret police check 
on both. 

Nevertheless, the author estimates that 
the Soviet Army is far more efficient today 
than it was at the end of World War I 
This he ascribes to intensive training, par- 
ticularly of junior officers 

In an interesting chapter on “The Peo- 
ple of the Red Army” he says that Com- 
munism has increased the value of Rus- 
sian men and women as military material. 
To a population always patriotic, obedi- 
ent, tough, and strong it has added im- 
proved mechanical skills, a more alert men- 
tality, and sometimes Communist fanati- 
cism. The weaknesses engendered are also 
noted, among these being “Jack of initia- 
tive and willingness to take responsibility.” 
These result from “a system where all ac- 
tion is dictated by higher authority,” and 
deviation is relentlessly punished. 
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In the last two chapters Colonel Ely at- 
tempts to prophesy the course of World 
War IL if it comes “in the early fifties.” 
The Reds overrun Germany but are halted 
at the Rhine by surprise tactics and air 
power. “Task Force Middle East” blasts 
through Iran and the Levant and moves 
clear across Africa, but is decisively de- 
feated at Dakar, after which the West 
rains the initiative. 

For a book which is in many ways a 
technical intelligence estimate of the situa- 
tion, the presentation is in readable form 
for anyone who wishes a better picture of 
the war potential of the Soviets. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Eustace M. Perxotto 
, Washington, D. C. 


FIscHER, Lous. Thirteen Who Fled. Pp. 
244. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949 
$3.00. 

This is an interesting book. I pass over 
the Introduction, which has many bald as- 
sertions without proof For example, “To 
Soviet participants, the war was a revela- 
tion... of the regime’s abiding moral 
rottenness.” ‘The reviewer was in Russia 
as an American correspondent in World 
War II and is certain that most American 
correspondents would not concur in this 
dictum. 

The thirteen stories are worth reading, 
but one wishes they had been taken down 
in more detail and sociological complete- 
ness by a trained sociologist or case worker. 
Frequently they leave out some of the 
most important data. Furthermore, one 
must take them with some degree of cau- 
tion. This reviewer worked in the prison 
camps in Canada during a part of World 
War II supervising religious and educa- 
tional activities. We found that any pris- 
oner who escaped and published a descrip- 
tion of his experiences had a tale which 
was a horrible caricature made up of half- 
truths. Naturally he avoided his own de- 
linquencies. It is unfortunate that we do 
not have alongside this collection an ac- 
count of thirteen cases of Russians who 
did decide to go back to the Soviet Union. 
Then we could make an evaluation and 
comparison of both sides of the picture. 

But let us comment briefly on a few, of 
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these stories. The first case makes some 
rather significant admissions. After the 
Civil War the Communists wanted disci- 
pline to be a voluntary “conscious” thing, 
the result of “education and understand- 
ing.” Gornev, the officer who fled Russia, 
did not like this. He tells of arresting a 
soldier for seven days and at the end of 
that time receiving an “insolent” note 
from the soldier that he liked the Guard 
House and would like to prolong his stay 
there. Gornev angrily arrested him for 
fifty days more and would have court- 
martialed him but for the objections of the 
Communist commissar. In 1937 Gornev 
admitted that any soldier in the Army had 
an amazing amount of freedom. He could 
“criticize anyone and anything.” Again, 
Gornev states that as far back as 1938 
Russia stood ready to fight Hitler-to pro- 
tect Czechoslovakia, and only the Munich 
Agreement prevented. He also says that 
the later treaty of the Soviet Union with 
Germany was only a “trick” and was done 
for “expediency” until the “decisive blow” 
could be struck against the Nazis. 

Apparently the real reason Gornev re- 
fused to return to Russia after the war 
was that he found most people abroad 
“better off than we were.” i 

In case two, Irina Karsivina says she 
witnessed the terror caused by the Ger- 
mans. She saw them murder “hundreds of 
thousands of Russian prisoners cf war” 
and she saw “mass executions of Jews; and 
gallows in the streets of Kiev.” After a 
period of slave labor in Germany she made 
a break for the American zone. 

Cases three and twelve do not state 
clearly why they refused to return to the 
Soviet Union after being taken prisoners 
by the Nazis. No reason is given in case 
four for not returning to Russia; indeed, 
the case history ends when the writer is 
taken prisoner. 

Cases five and eight fled with the Nazis 
during World War I; in other words, in 
their own country they were traitors. 

Case six is about a Soviet girl whose 
mother “did not have the energy to face 
life again in Russia; it was too hard.” 
Here again it wes a matter of getting more 
material comforts. This was also true in 
case nine, that of a veterinarian who stayed 
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in Germany; yet this same man described 
conditions in the Nazi camps as so horrible 
that “after a few months only five thousand 
out of forty thousand prisoners survived.” 

Case seven was that of a workman whose 
father had been shot as a “counterrevolu- 
tionist” in Russia, and in case ten a doctor 
bad had his father sentenced to prison in 
Russia. He worked with the Nazis during 
part of the war, and after this was afraid 
to go back. Case eleven, a formerly pros- 
perous Russian peasant, had been forced 
into a collective. He stayed abroad be- 
cause he wanted a farm of his own. Case 
thirteen is that of a man whose wife could 
not endure him and secured a divorce. He 
deliberately allowed himself to be taken, 
prisoner because, as he says, he was “a 
mortal enemy of the Bolshevik regime.” 

The usefulness of this book is in what 
one gleans from the personal experiences 
of the authors. We have little flashes 
which illumine the Russian scene, but we 
must beware of drawing general conclu- 
sions. For instance, one of the group says, 
‘Under the Kolkhoz system, churches were 
closed, desecrated; only the memory re- 
mained.” No doubt some churches were 
closed, but this reviewer traveled ten thou- 
sand miles in Russia during World War IT 
and found churches open and functioning 
from Leningrad to the Black Sea. 

During the depression in the thirties 
some Americans went to the Soviet Union 
to live. If they wrote their experiences 
about why they left the United States we 
should rightly take their stories with some 
degree of caution. Similarly we should ap- 
praise these reports and break them down 
into their historical, psychological, and so- 
ciological factors. It is to be hoped that 
in the future some one will also secure case 
histories from those Russians who did re- 
turn to the Soviet Union. 

3 JEROME DAVIS 
University of Colorado 


MARX-ENGELS-LENIN INstTrrUTE Joseph 
Stalin. Pp. 128. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1949. $1.25. 


For the reader who wants an official bi- 
ography put out by Russian Communist 
Party members, this is a satisfactory treat- 
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ment, but it is very brief. It includes con- 
siderable information also on industrializa- 
tion, collectivization, the new Soviet Con- 
stitution, the war against Nazi Germany, 
and the postwar reconstruction, from the 
official Soviet viewpoint. The reader must 
not expect this to be any more of a critical 
analysis than would a life of President 
Truman put out, let us say, by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 
JEROME Davis 
University of Colorado 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL | 
EUROPE 


HALECKI, Oscar. The Limits and Divisions 
of European History, Pp. xiii, 242. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1950. $2.50. 


In this little book by Dr. Halecki many 
- questions of interest to the student of Eu- 
ropean history are discussed in a stimulat- 
ing fashion. To him “Europe is the com- 
munity of all the nations which, in favor- 
able conditions of a continent small and 
full of variety (both racial and geographi- 
cal), accepted and developed the heritage 
of Greco-Roman civilization, transformed 
and elevated by Christianity” (p. 17). 
“Whatever is colossal and uniform is defi- 
nitely un-European, and that is the -secret 
of all the refinement, and distinction of 
European civilization” (p 12). 

Dr. Halecki discusses in several chapters 
what he calls the beginning and the end of 
European history. In regard to the latter 
he is by no means pessimistic, as other au- 
thors have sometimes been. While it is 
true that the World War of 1939, deter- 
mined by extra~-European forces, brought in 
its wake a catastrophe for all Europe which 
might be compared to the earlier crisis of 
Greco-Roman civilization, end an end has 
come to European leadership of the world, 
an Atlantic Coramunity is emerging to bear 
the torch of civilization forward. The 
transition to an Atlantic Community has 
been gradually taking place ever since the 
discovery of America, reaching a climax 
with America’s role in the Second World 
War and with its membership in the United 
Nations. 
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The American part of the new commu- 
nity is “a compensation for the territories 
lost in Europe through the communist 
revolution” (p. 58). Neither has “Eu- 
rope’s own role necessarily ended,” nor is 
it likely that the “rapidly growing centers 
beyond the Atlantic will represent an en- 
tirely transformed civilization” (p. 59). 
While we may be on the verge of a world 
community or one of “two or three worlds” 
with different political ideologies and basic 
cultural differences, Halecki believes “we 
are entitled to speak of that next age as 
the Atlantic Age, just as the preceding one 
was rightly called European, because the 
Atlantic Community, composed of America 
and a large part of Europe, seems to inherit 
the central, leading position in the world 
which Europe occupied before” (p. 61). 
The leading cause of the present crisis 
in European civilization is due, he thinks, 
to the secularization of nineteenth-century 
culture. 

An interesting feature of the book is a 
discussion of the geographical divisions of 
Europe, particularly as to where eastern 
Europe begins and ends, and—-even more 
dificult to determine—which groups in cen- 
tral Europe should be classed with the 
West. To the author the importance of 
eastern central Europe has been far too 
much neglected in an appreciation of Eu- 
ropean civilization. 

In his discussion of chronological di- 
visions ,the author raises the point of just 
when the Middle Ages began and ended 
and just when the Renaissance commenced; 
and he points out that there is no hard and 
fast division, “no absolute contrast between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance,” but 
that there were Renaissance elements in 
Medieval culture. A similar difficulty arises 
in determining what is contemporary his- 
tory. 

Halecki envisages freedom as the basic 
problem of European history and devotes 
his last chapter to discussing the various 
aspects of its historical development, in- 
cluding the freedom of an organized Eu- 
ropean or world community. He foresees 
an “increasingly close essociation of free 
Europe with America in the Atlantic Com- 
munity of a new age of history. How 
much of historic Europe will be free and 
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permitted to join that community” ‘is a 
question for the future to decide (pp. 201, 
202). 
James E. GILLESPIE 
Pennsylvania State College 


LANIA, Leo. The Nine Lives of Europe. 
Pp. x, 278. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co., 1950. $3.50, 


Most of the data in this book were 
gleaned from two trips to Europe after 
World War II, but ‘its perspective is that 
of a European journalist and novelist who 
escaped from a concentration camp and 
came to this country shortly befcre the 
United States entered the war. The au- 
thor asserts that it is “a combination of a 
report on the present economic and politi- 
cal conditions of Europe and an analysis of 
its spiritual and intellectual development 
since the end of the war” (Preface, p. vi). 
It may be added chat it also contains a po- 
litical program for Europe and “America” 
designed to end the cold war and achieve 
the unity and well-being of Europe. 

The author has no sympathy either for 
an unimaginative American capitalism or 
an unenlightened and ruthless communism. 
` For Europe the goal should be a “demo- 
cratic socialism” replacing her narrow and 
outdated nationalism. This would permit 
the establishment of economic unity and 
justice, and safeguard the freedom of the 
individual. For inspiration, he says that 
Europeans turn to the accomplishments of 
the Austrian Socialists before the war, and 
to the program of the British Labor Party. 
However, one may doubt whether enter- 
prises “like the Tennessee Valley Project 
have electrified the hopes of millions of 
Europeans” (p. 208) who cannot have be- 
come acqudinted with it. 

As regards the German problem, the 
author emphatically disagrees with pro- 
posals for dismemberment or federaliza- 
tion. Rather should Germany be demili- 
tarized and neutralized. Then, provided 
the western democracies supported German 
Socialists and Democrats, neither Commu- 
nist coups d'états nor reactionary threats 
would constitute serious dangers. It should 
be added that the author envisages the ne- 
cessity of ending the stalemate between 
East and West. For the Communist dic- 
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tatorship can endure poverty and misery 
longer than “Democracy,” and the policy 
of containment will be less and less effec- 
tive. It rests on the “assumption that we 
can fight a world-wide social and spiritual 
revolution merely with military and eco- 
nomic weapons” (p. 234). We should 
therefore resume normal trade with the 
Russian -satellites The West would gain 
from such trade and at the same time 
would have opportunities to penetrate the 
Iron Curtain. We should also sign with 
Russia guaranteeing the neutrality of all of 
Europe against “any military move... .” 
(p. 240). Finally, the author thinks that 
three worlds would be safer and better than 
two, and advocates a unified Europe as 
a third power and equal partner with 
“America” ‘the United States) and Russia 


(p. 253). 
FRANK M RUSSELL 
University of California 


GOTTSCHALK, Louis. Lafayette Between 
the American and the French Revolution 
(1783-1789). Pp. xi, 461. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. $7.50. 


Tt is an occasion for genuine gratification 
to note the appearance of this fourth vol- 
ume in Professor Gottschalk’s exhaustive 
study of Lafayette The present volume, 
which covers the period between ELafay- 
ette’s service in the American Revolution 
and the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, reveals the same meticulous research 
as its predecessors and likewise the same 
measured judgment and grace of expres- 
sion. 

In the period included here Lafayette 
was not involved as a leading personage in 
events of major historical importance, nor 
did he devote himself largely to study and 
reflection. In the main he was engaged in 
private affairs and minor political interests, 
making a triumphal procession through the 
United States on his visit there in 1784, 
laboring to secure commercial privileges for 
his adoptive land in his homeland so as to 
divert the trade of the United States from 
England te France, joining in the rising 
opposition to the slave trade, and seeking 
to improve the position of the French 
Protestants. He was a member of the As- 
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sembly of Notables and also the provincial 
assembly of Auvergne in the vears just be- 
fore the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, but in neither role did he loom large. 

Yet in the life of Lafayette this pe- 
riod marked a momentous, though rather 
inarticulate, development. He had come 
to America, as Professor Gottschalk has 
shown in an earlier volume, primarily in 
order to make a name for himself and as a 
patriotic Frenchman to assist in the strug- 
gle against the English, and only inciden- 
tally in devotion to the Rights of Man. 
At the conclusion of his service in America 
he had become a “republican,” but only in 
the broad and vague sense in which the 
word was used at that time, as one de- 
voted to civic virtue. Yet before the out- 
break of the French Revolution he had be- 
come “a full-fledged revolutionary leader at 
home for whom the Rights of Man were 
no longer slogans but a heartfelt credo” (p. 
428). 

What brought about this development? 
Professor Gottschalk disbelieves that it was 
French political theory. Rather it was the 
consequence of his American experiences 
and especially of his idolatry of Washing- 
ton. Even more, Professor Gottschalk sug- 
gests, it was his basic hunger to be noticed. 
In the circumstances of the times—because 
his whole renown was bound up with the 
republican experiment in America and be- 
cause reform was on the agenda for France 
~-this necessarily involved him as a pro- 
tagonist in the mounting revolutionary op- 
position to the French monarchy. The 
principal basis for this interpretation is 
the judgment of the character of Lafayette 
which Professor Gottschalk has developed 
consistently throughout his study. The 
material presented in this volume bears 
further witness to the soundness of that 
judgment. - 

PAUL FARMER 

University of Wisconsin 


TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. The Recollec- 
tions of Alexis de Tocqueville. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
Edited with many additions from the 
original text, and an Introduction by J. P. 
Mayer. Pp. xxvi, 331. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949. $5.00, 
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Alexis de Tocqueville wrote these Recol- 
lections during the first months of his with- 
drawal from public life. They deal with 
France’s revolution of 1848 and the turmoil 
which followed. He wrote them in three 
different places and at three different in- 
tervals of time: the first at his estate in 
Normandy in July 1850; the second in 
Sorrento during the winter of 1850-51; the 
third in Versailles in the autumn of 1851. 
But no matter where Tocqueville jour- 


- neyed, he carried with him the tragedy of 


France as he had seen it played out in 
Paris; no matter where he wrote, he could 
not escape it. 

To Tocqueville the essence of the 
tragedy was the Hobson’s choice which his 
country faced: Another restoration of the 
Bourbons was out of the question; the re- 
call of the Orleans dynasty, even if desir- 
able, was equally impossible; a republican 
regime as the forty-eighters were designing 
it was sure to fail; out in front lay only 
socialism under the madmen or Caesarism 
under a low-grade Bonaparte. Tocqueville, 
the maverick royalist, saw that no desirable 
political system was to be realized, and the 
thought of France under either of the two 
remaining possibilities was something which 
wracked his spirit and almost unhinged his 
mind. 

As a historical source on what happened 
between February 1848 and October 1849, 
these memoirs are relatively insignificant. 
In only a few passages (notably those deal- 
ing with the making of the republican con- 
stitution) are they helpful to one who is ` 
trying to reconstruct occurrences and ma- 
jor issues. For the rest, they are captious, 
brittle, intemperate, superficial, and incom- 
plete vignettes. Only by grasping the ele- 
ment of -Tocqueville’s tragic despair can 
one understand how the analytical, sensi- 
tive mind which dictated Democracy in 
America and the Ancten Regime could have 
fallen to such banal ignobilities. And 
herein lies the permanent value of the 
book. It is the biography of a great spirit 
numbed into black meanness 

Of the scores of contemporaries whom 
Tocqueville describes or comments upon, 
scarcely one-—-enemy or friend—comes 
away unscathed. Lacordaire was a “vul- 
ture,” Cormenin “dumb as a fish,” Cré- 
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mieux “an eloquent louse,” Dupin “half 
ape, half jackal.” Sauzet was “almost al- 
ways perplexed”: Ampère, “one of my best 
friends,” sought “for what is novel and 
ingenious rather than for that which is 
true”; Lanjuinais, “the most honorable 
man I ever met in public life,” was “meth- 
odical, slow, indolent, prudent and even 
over-scrupulous.” Vieillard was “a very 
fool in politics’; in Barbés the mad- 
man predominated; Trélat was “a little 
cracked”; Barrot had a mind which was 
“sleepy rather than feeble”; Passvy’s mind 
was “narrow, maladroit ... ingenious rather 
than just.” And so it goes: qualified nods 
to his intimates. bitterest scorn for adver- 
saries; willful miscomprehension—almost 
self-delusion—in the presence of existing 
realities; little flexibility; little play of 
mind. , 

A word about this edition. Basically it 
is a reprint of the Mattos translation of 
1896 with the three hundred additional 
lines from the Monnier (French) edition 
of 1942—also translated. All of the ap- 
palling and inexplicable errors and gauche- 
ries of the Mattos translation seem to have 
been carried over (‘“Trétat” for Trélat; 
“Buffel” for Buffet; “quit rent” for the 
technical word, cens; “piece of cannon” 
for field piece or just cannon; “cartridge” 
for the 1848 cartouche; and so on). Al- 
though not published until 1948 in Eng- 
land and 1949 in the United States, the in- 
troduction still dates internally and ex- 
ternally from 1946, and the erratically 
spaced footnotes of the text refer to none 
of the new monographic materials which 
began coming out on the eve of 1848's 
centenary. If this document merited an- 
other English edition, it merited something 
far less shabby than this. 

SHERMAN KENT 

Yale University 
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TANNENBAUM, FRANK. Mexico: The Strug- 
gle for Peace and Bread. Pp. xiv, 282, 
xi. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 
$3.50. 

This book is an estimate of the results of 
the Mexican Revolution from its beginning 
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in 1910 up to 1946. It is a good, honest, 
serious book, by one who deeply respects 
Mexico and has followed the Revolution 
from its early days. Like the Revolution 
itself, the author is no longer the enthusi- 
astic, youtaful reformer of prisons and so- 
ciety, galloping over the Mexican moun- 
tainside, sopping to cheer and talk with 
soldiers, peons, and Indians who see in the 
Revolution the redemption of their patria. 
In this book he is rather the staid profes- 
sor, smoking his pipe and brewing his tea 
as he mulls over the records in his study 
on Morningside Heights, where he occupies 
the chair of Latin American History in Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr. Tarnenbaum’s two earlier books on 
Mexico—The Mexican Agricultural Revo- 
lution (1928) and Peace by Revolution 
(1933)—-were much more human and in- 
formal but less well organized than the 
present one. He strikes. something of his 
old style of personal narrative when he re- 
lates delightful anecdotes of travel with 
President Lázaro Cárdenas, who admired 
the professor and invited him to be his 
traveling companion on long trips through 
Indian villages where the humane President 
sought ways to aid the neglected people. 

The first three chapters give seemingly 
necessary historical background, but to the 
reader anxious to get at the Revolution 
itself, they add little to the book. Then 
comes a running account of the administra- 
tions from Madero to Aleman. A chapter 
each is given to “Politics,” ‘“Theory of 
Property” (excellent), “Labor,” “Church 
and State,” “Agricultural Problems,” “Edu- 
cation,” and “Economic Problems” (the 
longest, with eleven sections), and the clos- 
ing chapter is on “The Anvil of American 
Foreign Policy.” 

The author originally planned the book 
as a discussion of this last topic—relations 
between the United States and Mexico. 
The long-drawn-out diplomatic battle, which 
several times seemed about to break out 
into a shooting war, proved to be the anvil 
on which the United States hammered out 
a new social attitude toward what has come 
to be a world revolution. The two world 
wars and the two politico-social changes in 
the United States—the New Freedom and 
the New Deal—explain why the Mexicans 
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were victorious in this long struggle. Al- 
though Washington made a considerable 
effort to defend the mght of foreigners 
to maintain their contractual rights, the 
American people really believed that the 
Mexican underdog had a right to improve 
his situation, and Wilson and Roosevelt 
_stood for the self-determination of peoples 
in the world at large. In spite, then, of the 
tremendous fight of “economic royalists,” 
represented especially by the petroleum 
interests, the Mexicans were allowed to 
carry out their social reforms. 

“If we lost the diplomatic argument,” 
rightly says Professor Tannenbaum, “we 
won the greater one. that of the meral 
leadership in the defense of the right of 
the little nation to a dignified place in the 
community of nations. Had we pursued 
our difference with Mexico to its logical 
conclusion of intervertion we would have 
wrecked the Pan American System and 
would have had no moral grounds for our 
role during the Second World War.” 

It would be easy to point out differences 
in judgment concerning many of the au- 
thor’s interpretations of the Mexican scene. 
But his fundamental positions—that the 
Revolution has brought many advances to 
the Mexican people, and that the United 
States has gained much by allowing the 
Mexicans to work out their problems with- 
out our attempting to annul their efforts-— 
have, in the light of experience, proved 
correct. This good-neighbor policy has won 
for us Mexico’s close friendship This 
should indicate that in the present world 
crisis, friendship to social reform, not in- 
tervention to support the status quo, is the 
wise course in situations such as now con- 
front us in China. 

SAMUEL Guy INMAN 

Bronxville, N. Y. 


JUTIKKALA, Erno. Suomen historian kar- 
tasto (Atlas of Finnish History). Po. 
83. Helsinki, Finland: Werner Söder- 
ström Oy., 1949. 850 Finnish marks 


(c. $2.50). 
This historical atlas is systematically 
planned and carefully prepared by Profes- 


sor Eino Jutikkala of the University of 
Helsinki, a prominent young Finnish his- 
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torian whose research has centered around 
problems of economic and social history. 
Of particular interest are his pioneering 
studies of the manor system in Finland 
and a reconstruction of vital statistics for 
the period prior to official censuses, begin- 
ning in 1749. Consequently, the main con- 
tribution of Jutikkala’s atlas is in the field 
of social history. 

Of particular interest are the maps of 
colonization, starting from prehistoric times 
and covering the different phases of coloni- 
zation of Finland up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. They are all based on 
original archaeological and historical re- 
search. Maps with different types of vil- 
lages and farms about the middle of the 
sixteenth century show very clearly differ- 
ent types of settlers and settlements, be- 
ginning with hunting and fishing ground 
possessions along the long water routes of 
inner Finland. In these detailed maps the 
graphic reproduction in three or four colors 
is excellent. 

Some smaller maps of military history or 
administrative and judicial divisions of the 
country are important contributions for 
students of Finnish history, but are less 
interesting to foreign historians. The con- 
trary is true of a number of excellent maps. 
on the agrarian history of Finland, such as 
those depicting the open field system and 
reallotment in a typical village of western 
Finland. These offer ample opportunities 
for comparison with similar developments 
in central Europe or Russia. There is, too, 
a unique map of economic conditions in 
rural communities about 1830, showing, 
among other things, the subsidiary earnings 
of farmers, such as fishing or spinning and 
weaving, as well as the areas where a ma- 
jority of the people ate substitute bread 
even in normal years. 

The demographic history of Finland is 
depicted clearly in several maps, as, for 
example, in a cleverly devised map on in- 
ternal migrations from 1878 to 1939. This 
map. based on very extensive statistical 
tabulations, gives on a single page in two 
colors a total picture of all migrations 
within the country, and simultaneously 
shows the exact gains and losses of every 
community (parish). Historians and all 
social scientists will find it an excellent 
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example of what can be accomplished by 
the wise use of historical maps. 

This collection of maps is concerned 
only with Finnish history, and I am proud 
to present it to historians in other coun- 
tries. But I am also certain that this atlas 
is wnique, at least in Europe, in its strong 
emphasis on economic and social phe- 
nomena. Consequently, it opens most in- 
teresting points of comparison to social 
scientists in America and other countries. 
The texts and explanations in English are 
as detailed as those in Finnish. In most 
cases they will be sufficient for the full 
utilization of the maps by a foreign reader. 
Perhaps some of Jutikkala’s maps will serve 
as a stimulus for comparative research 
along the same lines in other countries. I 
am happy to recommend this atlas to all 
university and other scientific libraries in 
America. 

HeEmKKI Waris 

University of Helsinki 


HESCHEL, ABRAHAM JosHUA. The Earth 
ts the Lord’s: The Inner World of the 
Jew in East Europe. Pp. 109. New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1950. $2.50. 
Dr. Heschel is a specialist in Jewish phi- 

losophy, mysticism, and ethics who came to 

the United States in 1940 after years of 
teaching in various Jewish institutions in 
central Europe. His service as a professor 
lecturing in Jewish philosophy at the Cin- 
cinnati Hebrew Union College was followed 
by appointment to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in 1945. His book interprets in 
poetical rather than descriptive historical 
terms some central features of the chang- 
ing patterns of thought and value attitudes 
of the spiritual leaders of the Sephardic 
and Ashkenazic Jews. He does not inter- 
est himself in a scientist’s or scholar’s pur- 
suit of the cultural, social, and psychologi- 
cal factors in history. He does not sug- 
gest the various historical determinants and 
cultural settings that may have created the 
stage for the phenomena of Jewish person- 
ality, ethics, and philosophy. Nor does he 
resort to hypotheses current in the social 
sciences, as tentative tools for the explana- 
tion of such historical developments. Nev- 
ertheless the book has value in scholarship 
because it points up, without accounting for 
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origins and continuities, certain central 
ideological themes or culture patterns, in 
Ruth Benedict’s sense, which have been 
important in the history of the European 
Jews. Many Jewish people will find deep 
comfort and support in Heschel’s poetical 
phrasings regarding their ancestors’ ideo- 
logical heritage. The admirable makeup of 
the book is enhanced by beautiful wood- < 
cuts by Dya Schor, a Polish artist. 

MELVILLE JACOBS 

University of Washington 


YIDDISH SCIENTIFIC INSsTITUTE—YIVO. 
Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science, 
Volume IV. Pp. 312. New York, 1949. 
No price. 

Seven of the eight articles in this volume 
are translations of useful research studies 
published between 1944 and 1949 in Yrvo 
Bleter. There is a study of the Am Oylom 
movement, which led to small and unsuc- 
cessful ventures, during the late nineteenth 
century, to develop Jewish farm co-opera- 
tives outside Russia. A review of a book 
on two centuries of New York Jewry be- 
fore 1860 points out the paucity of sources 
for the historian who attempts to describe 
this urban community. One article studies 
the trend in the blending of Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform Judaism. One paper 
discusses the language and style of Y. L. 
Peretz. Another discusses the distinctive 
features of the Luxembourg dialects, whose 
speakers, like those of Yiddish, are envel- 
oped by speakers of other dialects and who 
display similar processes of dialect change. 
There is a socioeconomic sketch of a now 
vanished Jewish community of eastern Eu- 
rope. Another study, which treats of the 
small Jewish group of Aachen fifty years 
ago, shows how these relatively well-to-do 
and Germanized Liberal Jews had already 
come to possess meager knowledge of the 
Jewish religio-cultural heritage. The last 
study is of anti-Semitism during the first 
years of the German Republic. 

Over half the annual comprises a series 
of statements on the status and prospects 
of Jewish social research in America. The 
almost sixty contributors are university re- 
search men, social workers, or community 
leaders interested in research. They sug- 
gest needed modern types of research re- 
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garding the Jews, and the organizational 
means that would be suitable for its sup- 
port. Many favor centralization of such re- 
search in the Yivo group in order that this 
kind of scholarly activity may no longer 
be sporadic and waco-ordinated. Alvin 
Johnson expresses disapproval of a specific 
sort of splinter social science termed Jew- 
ish research. A considerable number of 
contributors take a middle ground. They 
tend to prefer decentralization to centrali- 
zation of Jewish research, but lean to some 
sort of rapprechement between Yivo and 
the individual scholars interested in Jewish 
research in the universities of the Nation. 
Some think that Yivo may be the best 
available center at this time, for training, 
co-ordinated planning, supervision, and ori- 
entation of research on Jewish topics, while 
the researchers labor independently under 
university or other auspices. Al contribu- 
tors agree that little social research of mod- 
ern types has been conducted on Jewish 
matters; that much research has been filio- 
pietistic, petty, or lacking in a frame of 
theoretic reference; and that there should 
be renewed effort to encourage, support, 
and plan for theoretically significant as well 
as merely practical research. 
MELVILLE JACOBS 
University of Washington 


THICKNESSE,S.G. Arab Refugees: A Sur- 
vey of Resettlement Possibidities. Pp. 
vill, 68. London and New York: Royal 

_Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
$1.00. 


This brief survey was undertaken by 
members of Chatham House and the Royal 
Central Asian Society. with the hope that a 
study of the problems involved would be 
of some assistance in their solution. The 
report, prepared by Miss Thicknesse and 
consisting of nine brief chapters, deals with 
the origins of the problem, the urgency of 
resettlement, and the questions of repatria- 
tion, compensation, and resettlement pos- 
sibilities in the Middle East and elsewhere. 
Miss Thicknesse notes that neither charity 
nor short-range resettlement programs will 
solve the problems of 700,000 Arab refu- 
gees. The author indicates that only inso- 
far as the Arab and other governments are 
prepared to offer citizenship and livelihcod 
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tc the refugees can capital become effec- 
tive, and that any resettlement program 
would have to be carried out as an emer- 
gency program, with all elements partici- 
pating fully. The volume may now be 
read in connection with the Fimal Report 
of the Umted Nations Economic Survey 
Mission (Clapp) for the Middle East in 
order to obtain a more complete and de- 
tailed view of the complicated issues in- 
volved. 
Harry N. HOWARD 
Arlington, Virginia 


BAREER, ELISABETH. Macedonia: Its Place 
in Balkan Power Politics. Pp.129. New 
York and London: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1950. $1.00. 


Miss Barker, who briefly traces the his- 


tory of Macedonia back to the sixth cen- ` 


tury AD., rightly places the modern setting 
of the Macedonian question in the estab- 
lishment of the Bulgarian exarchate in 
1870. Essentially this volume is composed 
of three chapters treating of the develop- 
ment of the Macedonian problem, respec- 
tively, between 1870 and World War I, 
during the interwar period, and during and 
following World War II, 1941—49. The 
volume contains some good statistical ma- 
terial and some black-and-white maps illus- 
trating the complicated issues involved. 

There have been, of course, many, many 
volumes on the Macedonian problem. Miss 
Barker’s well-written, concise summary fills 
a very definite gap in the history of the 
question, however, especially because it 
tells the story, based on’the available au- 
thentic documentation, of the policies and 
attitudes of Balkan Communist Parties, 
the Comintern, and the Cominform toward 
this problem. Moreover, the story is 
woven into the fabric of Balkan power 
politics and is related to European power 
politics as a whole. 

In view of its vital bearing on the recent 
guerilla struggle in Greece, as well as its 
more general Balkan interest, the author’s 
chapter on the period of 1941-49 is of 
special importance In this chapter Miss 
Barker briefly traces the Bulgarian war 
aim of obtaining both Western Thrace and 
Greek Macedonia (along with Yugoslav 
Macedonia), the conflict of policy between 
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the Yugoslav and Bulgarian Communist 
Parties, the policy of the Greek Communist 
Party toward the problem of Macedonia 
(especially “Aegean” Macedonia), and the 
role of the Macedonian issue in the post- 
war attempt to create a “South Slav Fed- 
eration” between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
and in the Cominform-Yugoslav nft of 
June 28, 1948. Indeed, it was the Yugo- 
slav-Cominform rift that revealed the basic 
elements of the problem, along with many 
of the details, including that fact that in 
1945 the Soviet Government appeared to 
endorse the Yugoslav position in the mat- 
ter. 

No doubt a more detailed account of the 
Macedonian problem in the postwar years 
can be written in the years to come—and 
there are some lacunae in Miss Barker’s 
account. Meanwhile, this volume serves a 
most useful purpose in pulling the threads 
together and making the issues known in 
convenient and readable form 

Harry N. HOWARD 

Arlington, Virginia 


BELSHAW, CYRI S. Island Administration 
in the South West Pacific: Government 
and Reconstruction in New Caledonia, 
the New Hebrides, and the British Solo- 
mon Islands. Pp. viii, 158. London and 
New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1950. $2.50. 


This is a careful and detailed description 
of the political and economic position of 
these little-known islands, both before and 
since the war. The account is based on the 
author’s own experiences as a British offi- 
cial in the Solomons, along with a subse- 
quent period of research in the other island 
groups. 

The three colonies have a combined 
population of less than 200,000, divided 
into a large number of tribes and subdi- 
vided into kinship groups and secret so- 
cleties. “People within communities of 
100 or 200 people may speak different lan- 
guages: fighting was sometimes habitual 
between groups of 30 or 50 souls.” By 
the accidents of history these primitive 
islanders are under three separate adminis- 
trations. The Solomons are a British pro- 
tectorate, New Caledonia is a French 
colony with—for the tropics—a large 
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French population, and the New Hebrides 
are an Anglo-French condominium. Ac- 
cording to zhe author this works as badly 
as in other areas which have the misfor- 
tune to be under joint international con- 
trol, for instance Trieste and Tangier. To 
hold the balance even between France and 
Britain there must be two and sometimes 
three sets cf officials for every administra- 
tive position from top to bottom. So 
much time and effort have to be spent in 
harmonizing and co-ordinating rival offi- 
cials that little energy is left for governing 
the 43,000 aborigines. f 

The principal political problem is how to 
modernize a polity composed of many in- 
dependen- chiefs with limited powers. The 
method ın New Caledonia is to support the 
chief anc strengthen his control over his 
people, under the overriding authority of 
the French Governor. In the Solomons, 
on the contrary, the British policy is to 
train the people for an ultimate democracy. 
Minor officials are elected, and elected na- 
tive councils have been created to advise 
British administrators on local affairs. 
Gradually it is hoped to supersede group 
loyalty by & Solomon Islands loyalty, and 
establish en elected national legislature. 
The natives are discontented and want a 
much higher material standard of living, 
because ihe wartime American occupation 
introduced them to trucks, motor launches; 
canned food, and so forth. Their prm- 
tive agriculture and disinclination to work 
for wages are very serious obstacles against 
obtaining their desires. The author sug- 
gests wavs by which the governments could 
assist, if ever the straitened revenue of 
these tiry colonies would permit the ex- 
penditure. 

Lennox A. MILs 
University of Minnesota 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ` 


April 3, 1950 
Dear Sir: 

Professor Carl Joachim Friedrich’s re- 
view [in THE ANNALS, March 1950, pp. 
193-94] of my recent book AGAIN THE 
GOOSE STEP has come to my attention. 
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There are several statements by Professor 
Friedrich to which I must take emphatic 
exception. 

1. Professor Friedrich, linking me with 
Freda Utley, author of “The High Cost of 
Vengeance,” says “neither of them has any 
careful concern for ascertaining the facts 
before passing judgments. Indeed, both 
books abound with inaccuracies and down- 
right errors of fact .. .” etc 

As for Miss Utley’s book, I agree, and 
have said so in a review. But I did what 
Professor Friedrich avoided doing—cited 
- chapter and verse. I must request that he 
prove his statement about AGAIN THE 
GOOSE STEP. I would be the last to 
claim that my book contains nc errors of 
fact, but I challenge him to prove that the 
book “abounds with inaccuracies and down- 
right errors of fact.” 

2. Professor Friedrich refers to my “en- 
gaging portrait of the Russians, as con- 
trasted with the Germans,” and goes on to 
insinuate that my sympathies lie with the 
Russians. I emphatically deny and de- 
nounce this suggestion, and anyone who 
has taken the trouble to read the book 
honestly will agree with me. “Indeed, one 
of the few genuinely unfavorable reviews 
the book received was in “The Daily 
Worker,” solely on the ground that I had 
an anti-Russia bias. 

3. Professor Friedrich, taking me to task 
for my criticisms of Military Gcvernment, 
is “not nearly so certain thet Clark himself 
would have done much petter? This is 
by way of saying that no one has a right 
to criticize a performance of Bzethoven’s 


Ninth Symphony conducted by Toscanini | 


unless he is prepared to take the baton and 
do a better job. It is a criterior for criti- 
cism which I had hitherto assoc-ated only 
with disgruntled authors and with the semi- 
literate masses, 

4. Which leads me to the point that 
while Professor Friedrich accuses me of 
bias, a false accusation, he himself can 
scarcely be classed as an unbiased critic. 
No one who bears so much responsibility 
for the policies and practices of U. S. Mili- 
tary Government in Germany as does Pro- 
fessor Friedrich and who was so recently 
a German citizen, could possibly receive a 
criticism of those policies and practices 
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with total equanimity. Can it be that Pro- 
fessor Friedrich falls within the category of 
disgruntled authors? 

5. Finally, Professor Friedrich refers to 
Miss Utley and me as “two writers who 
are so near each other in outlook and point 
of view.” This comes dangerously close to 
libel. 

In general, Professor Friedrich’s review 
is remarkably similar to the outraged com- 
plaints of German politicians in reply to 
news items I wrote about them during my 
residence in Germany. It apears to be 
grounded ‘in the theory that the best de- 
fense is a smear, and that no ordinary citi- 
zen has the right to criticize the acts of his 
masters, a theory best exemplified by Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and Stalin. I am reminded 
of a recent letter from my good friend 
Konrad Mommsen, a German citizen, prais- 
ing my book highly and adding that “un- 
fortunately, we Germans in general are 
sadly lacking in sense of proportion and 
capacity for self-criticism.” 

Very truly yours, 
DELBERT CLARK 


A REPLY 


April 11, 1950 | 
Dear Sir: 

I dislike rejoinders and rebuttals. But 
you ask and sot will try. To begin with, 
what does the Germans’ capacity for self- 
criticism have to do with an argument be- 
tween two Americans over whether certain 
basic facts in Germany are what they are 
alleged to be by one and denied by an- 
other? As for Mr. Clark’s innuendos about 
biases, I have been teaching at Harvard 
since 1926, having come over in 1922. 
Incidentally, I quite agree that we all have 
our biases; but this does not absolve us 
from the obligation to search out the ° 
“facts” to the best of our ability—and I 
trust that Mr. Clark agrees with this much 
at least of my biases. Perhaps, he agrees 
with some others; for it so happens that 
Clark does not criticize those aspects of our 
operations in Germany with which I was 
concerned, although he does not seem to 
know much about them. 

In referring to Mr. Clark’s inaccuracies 
and errors, I did not “avoid” citing chapter 
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and verse; my original review did just that, 
but proved too long. A complete list would 
fill many pages, so I shall, since he requests 
it, pick a few illustrations. Incidentally, 
the title itself is inaccurate; the text does 
rot bear out what it implies. As for spe- 
cific items, here are some: 

(1) Clark, on p. 71, states that the Ger- 
man constitutions of the American Zone 
were “written for the German states by our 
Civil Administration Division.” They were 
tot so written, but are the products of Ger- 
man drafts and discussions lasting from 
April till December 1946. In point of fact, 
numerous articles were highly controversial 
between the U. S. and the Germans; in one 
case, the conflict was so pronounced that a 
special referendum had to be held. (2) 
Clark writes, “The constitutions of Bavaria, 
Hesse and Wiirttemberg-Baden all carried 
over from the Weimar Constitution the 
notorious article 48....” Not one of 
these constitutions contains anything re- 
motely resembling article 48, as Clark him- 
self implies in the following sentence in 
which he reports that suspension of any 
civil rights must be approved by the legis- 
lature either beforehand or within 48 hours. 
(3) Clark writes: “None of the three 
_state constitutions] contains an unequivo- 
cal guarantee of freedom of the press, of 
speech or of assemblage.” In fact, the con- 
stitution of Hesse provides in article 14 
that “all Germans have the right to as- 
semble peaceably and without arms,” the 
constitution of W—B in article 14 virtually 
the same, and the Bavarian likewise in arti- 
cle 113. (4) On p, 85, Clark implies that 
a “world famous professor,” (presumably 
Professor Jaspers) left Heidelberg because 
he could not endure his reactionary col- 
leagues any longer. In point of fact, Jas- 
pers was much more troubled by the ac- 
“ivities of military government and of the 
party bureaucrats in Karlsruhe and Stutt- 
gart; he had some personal reasons besides. 
Again, it should have been easy for Clark 
to learn the facts; yet he did not even take 
the trouble to reply to Professor Alfred 
Weber’s protest against Clark’s misrepre- 
sentations, as contained in a dispatch to 
The New York Tsmes in December 1947. 
(5) Finally, on p. 295 Clark writes, “After 
zhe first World War a handful of demo- 
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cratic Germans got together at Weimar and 
wrote a constitution which bore within it 
the seeds of its own death. Within a year 
or two it was indeed dead, to all practical 
purposes, because the people ignored it and 
their leaders despised it... .” How is one 
to reply to such “facts”? 

These are just five errors, all of a pat- 
tern, but chosen at random.’ How is one 
further to “prove” that this book “abounds 
with inaccuracies and downright errors of 
fact”? 

Mr. Clark strikes me as awfully touchy 
for one who is so ready to criticize others 
as mercilessly as he does. Why does he 
object to my finding his portrait of the 
Russians in ch. XI “engaging”? He cer- 
tainly is trying hard to make them appear 
in a sympathetic light, and why nat? Un- 
like him, it seems, I very much sympathize 
with the Russian people, as I think one 
might with any people forced to live under 
a totalitarian dictatorship. And why should 
he consider “dangerously close to libel” 
my saying that his outlook and point of 
view is near to that of Miss Utley, when 
my review kad made it amply clear that 
both he and Miss Utley are highly critical 
of military government, are much con- 
cerned with the future of democracy in 
Germany, and deeply hostile to totalitari- 
anism? Does Mr. Clark wish to suggest 
that he does not share these basic convic- 
tions of Miss Utley? If he does, what is 
libelous about it? Since I share them too, 
have I perchance libeled myself in the 
bargainr 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
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